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FURTHER INDIA 

CHAPTER 1 

CHRYSE TflE GOUPEN AND THE CHER^NISUS AUREA 

T he great penifisiiki which (6tm$ the sputb- 
eastern comer of the Asiatic continent, com- 
prising, as we know it to-day^ Burma, Siam, 
French IndO'China and the Malay Peninsula^ will be 
found, in comparisoo ^lYilh other regions of the East* to 
have sufTered at the hands of Europeans from a wholly 
unmerited neglect. Latterly^ it is true, the Powers of the 
West have been busy here^ a$ in other quarters of the 
world; but in spite of their ne^v-bom poHtiait impor' 
tance only a languid interest has, for the most part^ 
been excited in the countries themselves and in the 
problems to which their aJlkirs have given rise. The 
failure of the lands of southeastern Asia to make a 
strong appeal to tlie imagination of the peoples of Europe 
IS to be ascribed, howet^erj not to their intrinsic unimpor¬ 
tance, nor yet to any lack of wealth, of beautyj of charm, 
or of the interest that springs from a m)^sterious and 
mighty past. The reason is to be sought solely in the 
mere accident of their geographical position. Lying as 
they do midway upon the great sea-route which leads 
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from India to Chiiia> it has bran the fate of tlie&e coun¬ 
tries to bo overshadowed from the beginning hy the 
immensity aJid the surpassing fasciiiatioo of their mighty 
neighbours. Thus^ even when India and Cathay had 
emerged at last from the jiebuloiEs ha^e of mythj super¬ 
stition and corijcEiture vvith which the imaginations of 
Europeans had early enshrouded tlicm, southeastern 
Asia Continued to be wrapped in obscuritj', sudi knowl¬ 
edge of it as was possessed being practically confined to 
a bare acquaintance with its coast-UneSp with a few ports 
of calli and with the seas traversed by ships in their pas¬ 
sage from the shores of Malabar to the southern provinces 
of China. Similarly! in our ow^n timej w'hhe every 
schoolboy can point out Canton or Feking* Delhi or 
Peshwur^ as a matter of coursci not one educated man in 
fifty can put his finger unhesitatingly upon the spot on 
the map which represents Chieng Tong or Bhamo^ 
Pahang or Pnotn-Fcnh. The real exploration of this 
region, beyond tlie limits of a narrow KOne of co^t- 
bndSp not accomplished until during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century^ while the work done in this 
direction by Francis Garnier and a h<M of smaller men is 
even 1<^ known in these islands than are the localities in 
which their labours were performed. 

It ha not easy to realise to how late a period in their 
history^ the Greeks remamed in almost total ignorance of 
the Eastern w'Orld* or indeed of any inliabited lands lying 
at a distance from the seaboard of the Mediterranean. It 
was not until the invasion of Xerxes forced the feet upon 
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tlicir attention in nncompronii^ing wise Uiat they com' 
pletely grasped the proximity of Persia* HecatEEus of 
Miletus, who wrote betw^een 520 and 300 d, is tlie 
first of the ancients to make mentiort of India and the 
Indus by namej and Megasthcocs^ who w'as in the service 
of the S}Tian King, Sdeuetts Nicanor, during the third 
centur}'' Bp Cp» was the carUest writer to extend the west¬ 
ern acquaJutance with the East to the banks of the 
Ganges. He traversed the great peninsuia from the 
Indus to the former river by means of w*hat he describes 
as'"the ro>'al road * —prohahly Uie first of the grand 
trunk-roads of India—crossed successively the Sutlej and 
the Jumna, and descended the Ganges to FaJibothra, a 
town at the mouth of the Sone which ^va$ the capital of 
a king calied Sandmeottus (Chandra-gupta). He brought 
back with him much detailed informatLon concerning the 
country, its people and its products* and bespeaks of 
cinnamon and other spices as bdng imported from the 
southern parts of India, which may possibly be an indi¬ 
cation of the existence, even in his time, of the spice-tradc 
of the Malayan Archipelago. 

It w^ not, however* until after the beginning of our 
era tliat the first, faintest hint reached Europe concern¬ 
ing the existence of lands lying to the east of the 
Ganges. It is found in the writings of Pomponius Mela, 
whose date can be fixed from internal evidence at A. n. 
43* which make mention of a headland named Tahis, 
described by the author as tlie most easterly extremity 
of Asia* and of another, apparently further to the south, 
called Tamus. Off the latter lay Chiyse* or the Golden 
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Isle, while Argyre.thc Isle of Silver* was opposite to the 
mouth of the Ganges. Pomponiiis Mela places the land 
of the Seres—the name which the inhabitants of 
northeni China were known—south of Tabis and be¬ 
tween that headland and India. These statementSp 
though they represent nothing more than a ^,^uc grop¬ 
ing after the faruth, are interesting because they mark the 
dawn of a perception that beyond the Ganges there lay 
further to the east certain inhabited landSp and because 
they show that in Poenponius Mela's time the Seres were 
recognised as occup>'i ng country at the extreme east of the 
Asiatic continent Concerning Chryst itself Poniponius 
Mela, it b probable, entertained no very definite ideas, 
but his mention of the mythical isle indicates that a new 
geographical conception had come into beings Hence¬ 
forth the Ganges was no longer to be regarded as the 
eastern limit of the habitable worldL The map of the 
earth according to Pomponius Mda, here reproduced 
from Mr.K H. Bunbury's admirable Nut&fy &/ Afitieni 
shows the distoited character of his notions 
concerning the configuration of the seas and continents; 
but in the insignificant island of Chrysep there seen lying 
off the promontory of Tam us* we must recognise the 
earliest attempt ever made by a European to locate the 
lands of southeastern Asia. 

It was about this time, as wc learn from the w^orks of 
Pliny the Elder and from that of the anonymous author 
of the Periplus of the Er>1hf:can Sea, both of which be¬ 
long to the latter half of the first century, that a great 
revolution ^vas worked in Asiatic navigation. Pliny tells 
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us that the southwest monsooa was called the Hippalus, 
and the author of the Feriplus explains that " a pilot 
lUUned Hippatus w'a$ the first, who, from observing the 
position of the ports, and the configuration of the sea, 
discovered tlie mode of sailing right across the open sea; 
from w'hich the name of Hippalus is given to the 
wind which blows steadily from the southwest, in the 
Indian seas.” 

The voyage of Hippalus, whose example bad been so 
generally followed ia the time of Pliny that thejouracy 
to and from India was then regularly made by many 
ships every year, marks ajj epoch Jo the stoiy of naviga¬ 
tion. Up to this time the seamen of w'estem Asia and 
of Europe had not ventured out of sight of land, and the 
length of their voyages had been determined by the con¬ 
volutions of the coast-Iioes which they sldrted. The man 
who, first of all his kind, had the haidUiood to face the 
open sea, to Jose the comfortable sight of terra firma, to 
stake hU life upon the accuracy of his own crude knowl¬ 
edge of geography, and to sail thus bravely into the 
Unknown, deserves to take rank -with the world's great 
advcntureis. with Colombus, with da Gama, with Magel¬ 
lan, and in that he had less of accumulated experience to 
fortify hU resolution, he may even be accounted a greater 
than they. 

The opening up of the direct sea-route to India thus 
effected served at once to give an enormous impetus to 
ti^de hctw'ccn Alexandria and the East, and Fliny was 
able to obtain first-hand information on the subject of 
Ceylon from four ambassadors whom a king of tliat 
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island sent to the Court of the Emperor Claudius. He 
states, among other things, that trade was carried on by 
the natives of Taprobane fCcylon) with the Seres of 
northern China, though doubt is cast upon the matter by 
the fact that the Ctiiacsc arc described as fair'haircd, 
blue*cycd giants. On the other hand it is significant 
that no mention ts made of any commercia] relatio ns sub- 
sisting beti\'een the peoples of Ceylon and those of soutli- 
eastern Asia. This is, at the best, but negative evidence, 
yet it is noteworthy as seeming to indicate that the sea- 
route between India and China was not even then in 
general use, despite the fact that commercial intercourse 
between the two empires had been carried on overland 
from a period of remote antiquity. 

Of Chryse, the Golden, Pliny, in fact, has nothing to 
tell us, and the author of the Feriplus, whose personal 
knowledge did not extend beyond Hdkynda, probably 
Mclisseram, on the Malabar coast, says of it only tliat it 
was situated opposite to tlic mouths of the Ganges and 
that it produced the bfst tortoise-shell found in all the 
Erylhrajan Sea, He speaks, however, of Thina, the land 
of silk, situated '■ where the seacoast ends externally,'' 
whence we may gather that Chryse was conceived by 
him as an island lying not only to the east of the Ganges, 
but also to the southw-ard of the Chinrac Empire. This 
indicates a distinct advance in knowledge, for the isle of 
Chryse, albeit still envelo'ped in a golden hriTi- was to the 
author of the Periplus a real country, and no mere myth¬ 
ical fairy-land. Rumoura, it would seem, must have 
reached him concerning it—rumoms upon which he be- 
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licved he could rrfjr—and this would tend to prove that 
the sea-route to Cbitu vta the Straits cf Mahcca^ even 
though it was not yet in general u$e* was no longer un¬ 
known to the mariners of the East. We know that less 
than a century later the sailor Alexander^ from whom 
Marinus of Tyre derived the knowledge subsequently 
utilised by Ptolemy^ had himself sailed to the Malay 
Peninsula and beyond, and it may safely be concluded 
that the feasibility of this southeastern passage had be¬ 
come known to the seafarer? of China long before an 
adventurer from the West was enabled to test the 
fact of its existence through the means of aa actual 
voyage. 

PtoJqmy'g views concerning tlie geography of south-^ 
eastern Asia, derived mainly from the w'orks of his pred¬ 
ecessor Marinus of Tyrci may best be appreciated by a 
glance at the map here reproduced from Mr. Bunbury's 
History of Annknt Gtography, His primary misconcep¬ 
tion of tlic Indian Ocean as another and vaster Mediter¬ 
ranean w^ r^ponsiblc for many of his geographical dis¬ 
tortions, yet if this preconceived notion, and the bias 
which it imparted to his ideas, be borne in mind, it wOl 
be found that tliere is good reason to beSieve that the in¬ 
formation supplied to him w^ derived originally from a 
man who had first-hand knowledge of the sea-route to 
China. Marinus had quoted the sailor Alexander as 
journeyitig from the Golden Chersonese along a coast¬ 
line ivhich faced south "-^that is to say^ ran from west 
to east,—for a period of Uventy days, until a port called 
Zaba; was reached- From this point, he declared ships 
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sailed eastward of for a sliU longer period until the 
toivn of Cattjgara reached. The e:cact locality of 
Catligara has been much disputedp Manncrt placing it in 
Borneo^ while Bunbury inclines to tlie belief that some 
point on the coast of Coclhn China b indicated. On tliu 
other hand Mario us and Ptolemy both expressly state 
that Cattigara was a city of the Sinx^ or in other words 
a port of soutliern China, and a study of the route foi- 
lowed at a later period by Arabian and European travel¬ 
lers alike reveals tlie fact that few ever passed on a long 
voyage to the eastward of the Golden Chersodcsu unless 
they were bound for the Celestial Empi re. Furthemiore, 
it wiQ be found that it is only by taking some port of 
souLhem China as our starting point—as being tlie 
town of Cattigara^that Ptolemy's ibneraiy can be made 
to have any sequence or meaning. The Sinus Magnus, 
which i$ described as the first sea crossed after leaving Cat- 
tigaraj Avould then be the China Sea; the Promontorium 
Magnum, diriding it from the Sinu^ Perimulicus, wliicli 
is perhaps Identical with Marinus's Zafa^j would be some 
point upon the shor<^ of Indo-China» corresponding with 
Champa, the kingdom which at a later period was an in¬ 
variable port of call for vessels making the China voyage. 
Similarly, the Sinus Perimulicus itself, which h described 
as washing the eastern shores of the Golden Chersouescp 
w*ould be the Gulf of Siam; the Golden Chersonese 
would be^ as it is usually agreed diat it bj the Malay 
Peninsula; and tlie Sinus Sabailcna^ on the western 
shores of the Chersonese, would correspond to the Straits 
of Malacca from their southern portals to the Gulf of 
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Majtahaiip The island of labadiuSp or Sabadius—the 
reading of the name is doubtful^Jias generaJly been 
taken to rcpreSGut Java^ though there appcOT to be 
slight reason for tlie assumption, Java lying at a consid¬ 
erable distance from die sea-route to China, and being to 
a ojLich later time %'isited with comparative infrequency 
by travcllcni from the west On the other hand, S Limatra 
lay dose to tlie tfack of ships plying bctiveen India and 
the Far East; was a regular port of call from tlie peKud 
to which belongs ihe fiist authentic records of the China 
voyages i and could not fail Lo besjglUed by ships mq- 
ning up the Straits of Mabcea. It will be seen from the 
above that it h only by starting from southern China, 
diat is by recognising Cattigara as a port of the Cdcstial 
Empire, pc^ibly the 2byton of the medieval wanderers, 
or a town which preceded 2byton,as Zayton itself pre¬ 
ceded Canton, that Ptolemy's descriptive outline can be 
applied to the true geographical facts of the region dealt 
witJi. No stramiiig of probabilities becomes necessary \ 
no statements hav'e to be elaborately explained away ^ 
and it may be stated without fear of refutation that thS^ 
ceases to be the case if any other point be tak<ia as the 
site of Catb'gara. 

To the account of the distances said to have been sup¬ 
plied to Marmus by the sailor Alexander, no real impor¬ 
tance can be attached. It was the rough estimate of a 
man who was probably very ignorantj and it was given 
to a geographer who wbus not averse to making a bold 
guesg if thereby the reported facts could be forced to fit 
in with Ideas previously conceived^ The same qualifying 
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considcratioii miist be held to appl]r to the direction in 
which ships making the voyagp to Cattigara axe said to 
have sailed after passing the Golden Oiersonese. The 
brief examination of Ptolemy's itineraiy already attempted 
will suffice to establish the probability that Marinus's in¬ 
formant had actually travelled over the sea-route to 
southern Giina, and that tlie geographical confusions 
shown in the map of the world according to Ptolemy 
were due kss to error In the informatioti supplied than 
to the fauliy reasoning occasioned by misconceptions 
on the part of the philosophers tliemselves. 

Although, as we have seenp tlie earliest indication of 
any conception of lands lying far to the east and south 
of the valley of the Ganges on the part of the learned of 
the West belongs to the year A. D. 43p ^od the first men¬ 
tion of the CAm^mtsiis Aufca occurs in the works of 
Marinus of Tyre about a century later, it would appear 
that the name which the latter w as the first to attach to 
a definite locality had become familiarly known to 
in Europe at a soritewhat earlier period. This came 
aboutp it is probable* through the aceounls brought back 
by marineni who had themselves made the voyage to 
this distant quarter of the earth* of whom there is no 
particular reason to believe that Marinus's Alexander 
was the first The name itself would be suggestive of 
great wealth; distance would lend to it its customary 
enchantment; the vague information current concerning 
it would serve to deck it with a hab of mjrstery^ with 
the glamour of romance; whence it would naturally arise 
that the Golden Chersonese would come to be regarded 
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CHRYSE THE GOLDEN ii 

as the source whence was drawn the almost /abulous 
riches of which history held the recotth 

In this connection a curious passage may be 
from Josephus's Antiqmtks 6f tlte Jeuts, which was writ¬ 
ten during the latter half of the lirat century, at a period, 
rt will be noted, prior to tire date of the works of Marinos 
of Tyre. Here, in speaking of the pilots fumishod to 
Solomon by Hiram of Tyre, be writes: 

“To whom Solomon gave tJiis command tliat tliey 
should go along with his stewards to the land tliat of old 
was called Opliir. but now the Aurea Ckersmtsas, which 
belongs to India, to fetch gold." 

Here, it will be remarked, Josephus speaks of the 
Chersonese with a certain familiarity, as of a region with 
the existence of which his readers would be in some sort 
acquainted, but apart from this he makes tw'o very defi¬ 
nite statements—that Ophir and the Cbsrsomsus Anr^a 
are one, and that Ophir belonged to India. Tlic second 
of these would seem to imply that he recognised that the 
CheiBonesc was not an integral portion of India, and 
since toe name had never been borne by any country of 
the West, he must have intended to convey toe meaning 
that It lay beyond the valley of the Ganges, which in his 
day iiVas recognised as the casters boundary of Hindu¬ 
stan. 

It is now generally held that Ophir itself was, In all 
probability, a mere distributing centre situated some¬ 
where in toe neighbourhood of the entrance to the Red 
Sea, and tliat tlic pilots of Hiram of Tyre did not guide 
the Stewards of Solomon to the actual source of the gold 
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whJcIi went to deck the temple of JehovaJi m JerusaJem. 
Tlie discovery of v^iat mines in soutficrn Africaj which 
are beheved to cktc rrom an immense antiquity^ has 
led of Into years to tJie eonclusiozi that this was the 
region Avbence Solomon in his glory drew his stores of 
gold. 

M. Auguste Pa vie in tlie second volume of his monu¬ 
mental work on Indo-Chlna contends that ancient Kam- 
bodia is the original Ophir, and that to the whole of the 
vast peninsula, rather than to its southern portion of 
Malaya^, was applied in ancient days the name of die 
C/fcrs&rifstis Attr^a* The T,vonderful civilisation of the 
Khmers which brought into being the splendid buildings 
of Angkor, of which more will be said in a later chapter^ 
testifies to the existence of a mighty empire in Indo-Cbina 
which must once Iiavo been a centre of wealth and com¬ 
merce. The vast siltage* borne down from the remote 
interior by the floods of the Mekongt has changed the 
face of the country within historical times^ and Angkor 
Thom itself^ now distant nearly bvo hundred miles from 
the coasts was once a seaport. That the Khmer Empire 
must in its day have played an important part in the his¬ 
tory of eastern Asia c^not be doubted, but M. Pavie^s 
arguments, plausible though they often are^ fail to cany 
convictioii when he aeeks to prove the identity of Kam- 
bodia with Ophir. Also^ as regards his contention tliat 
the whole of Indo-China was included in the term the 
Golden Cher^one^^ it is difficult to believe that what is 
in fact an immense peninsula was ever recognised as such 
by the early mariners and geographers. Its bulk is too 
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great for its pcnitisuiar character to be easily' or immedi¬ 
ately appreciated* while the Malay Peninsula* that long 
and slender tongue of land projecting to the south of the 
continent of Asia* forces an understanding of its nature 
upon the Icist scientific and observant traveller, 

la these circumstances M. Pavie's arguments seem to 
be impossible of acceptance* and the recent discovery in 
the Malayan State of Pahang^—the home of apes and 
ivory and peafowl—of immense gold mines of very 
ancient date and of a workmanship that has no counter¬ 
part in southeastern Asia, supplies an ample reason for 
the desigoation of “golden” so long applied to the 
Chersonese. Here, hidden away under the jihade of the 
primeval forest* are em^vatlons which must have yielded 
in their time tons of the precious meta], and if Josephus 
spoke truly, and did not, as is more probahle, merely 
hazard a hold conjecture* here perhaps are to be found 
in the heart of the Ch^^s&Hfsm Aung the mines of 
Solomon the King, Of the race that w'orked them, of 
the slaves who toiled and sufTered and died therein, we 
to-day possess no clue* for thb, the story of the earliest 
exploration of a portion of southcastem Asia, is lost to 
us forever. Here* however, at the very outset of our 
enquiry* we obtain a glimpse of one of those pregnant 
suggestions wherewith Asia impresses our Imaginations 
by virtue of her antiquity* her wonder and her mystery. 
Hers is the land of buried story, of hidden records* of 
forgotten romance. The East baffles while she fascinates 
us ; fascinates because she baffles. Sphinx-like she pro¬ 
pounds riddles which few can answer, luring us ontvard 
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witli illusive hopes of inspiring revdatiortSj yet hiding 
ever La her splendid, tattered bo&om the secrets of llie 
oldest and least amply recorded of humim histories. 

After the time of Ptolemy there follois'S a loag and 
barren period dining whidi little ad^rance in geogrnpMcaJ 
knowledge was made by the nations of the West^ nor is 
it until the sixth century that anytJiing rtsembling new 
light is thrown by a European upon the topography of 
southeastern Asia, Moreover the shedder of tliat light 
is himself a grotesque figure^ an angry tlieologian bent 
upon proving the impossible^ and moved to intense fury 
by the impicly of those who^ touching more nearly the 
skirts of truth, have not the advantage of agreeing wiUi 
him. Tbb Commas Indicopleustcs^ a monk and an 
Alexandrian Greeks who between 330 and 550 a. d. set 
himself the task of proving that the universe w-as 
fashioned after the model of the Ark made by the 
Children of Israel in the desert It is not necessary to 
follow him through the mazes of his argument, all of 
which he supported by texts culled from the Scriptures^ 
but out of the tissue of ahsurdJties to which he pinned 
his faith ttvo facts emerge. While inveighing in season 
and out of season against those who clung to the belief 
that the world was giabular^ ond against the unspeakable 
naughtiness of the adherents to the poisonous doctrine 
of tiie antipodes, he displays a sound knowledge of the 
sca-route to China, stating that a ship after traveiling 
sufficiently far to the east, roust turn to the and 
must sail in tliat direction at least as far as a vessel 
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bound for Chaldea would have to run up the Straits of 
Hormuz to the mouths of the Euphrates ” in order to 
reach the Celestial Empire, thus disposing once for all of 
Ptolemy s theory of a great southern continent enclosing 
the Indian Ocean upon which the land of the Sin*, or 
soutlrcm Chinese, was formerly supposed to be situated. 
Cosmas, too, as Yule remarks,« u'as the earliest writer 
to speak of China in a matter-of-fact way, and not as a 
country enveloped in a half-mythical haze." In his 
work, therefore, we find the Btst written record of an 
appreciation on the part of a European of the true 
relative positions of China and of the lands of south¬ 
eastern Asia. Tlic advance in knowledge thus indicated 
is not great, but It is considerably ahead of that possssed 
by Ptolemy, and for the sake of the truth which he was 
the earliest to disseminate we may forgive Cosmas the 
monk the farrago of nonsense with which he surrounded 
it, and also much of his bigotry and rage. 

Meanwhile intcr-Asiatic intercourse by means of the 
sea-routes had been steadily on the increase. It was the 
energy and the enterprise of Hippalus, a Greek,—or so 
ive are led to believe by the dassical writers who are on 
this point our only authorities—whtcli showed the way 
to the Arabs and the Persians across the Indian Ocean, 
but during the centuries which followed upon his dis¬ 
covery, though an immense trade was in the hands of 
the merchants of Alexandria, the greatest sca-power in 
this quarter of the world, after the decline of the Roman 
Empire, was that of the Persians. As early as the 
middle of the second century the Romans had c$- 
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tabliiihed trading^tatjorn at Aden, on the shor^ of 
Arabia and in Socotra* while during the same period die 
commcricai rdatioiis bctiveea the Persians and India had 
undej^one a great expansion. Before the first half of 
the fifth centur)*^ had ended this commerce had been 
considerably extended while the Roman trade had de¬ 
clined* and according to Masudi and Hamza of Ispahan 
the port of Hira was visited at this time by numbers of 
vessels* not only from the mainland of India* but also 
from distant China^ Tlse rise of the Muhammadan 
poiver* while it dosed the portals of the East to the 
nations of Europe* gave to the Muslims the practical 
monopoly of Asiatic trade with the Westl and during 
their prime the Khalifs of Baghdad were wcU-nigh 
supreme in the Indian Ocean* Muhammadan colonies 
w^ere scattered broadcast over tlie eastern w'orld* and in 
750 the foUowcrs of the Prophet in China were suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to be able to cause serious disturbances 
in that country. Tlie existence of these colonies too 
made it possible for a Muslim tq travel with ease in 
almost any quarter of the East* and the excellent Ibn 
Batuta^ the professional religious man who preyed upon 
the Faithful witli such satisfaction to himself and to his 
victims, though he was one of the earliest to give to us a 
detailed account of his wanderings* ivas certainly not 
among the first Muhammadans to take advantage of the 
opportunities which the accident of their religionL 
afforded to them. 

It has already been noted that no mentiori of the sca- 
routc to China occurs in any work prior to that of Mari- 
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tius of Tyre, despito tlie fact th^t the overland route from 
India to the Celestial Empire had been in general use 
from a very remote period. It is ccrtairip howeverp that 
the existence of the former means of comm uni cation 
must have been known to the mariners of the Far East 
long before any rumour concerning it filtered through to 
the geographers of EuropCi The overland route was 
still much frequented as late as the thirteenth century, 
when tine Polos passed over it on their journey to China^ 
and its greater antiquity would sufhcc to account for the 
fact that it was famiharly known to traders from the 
West who visited India long before the sea-^passage had 
been heard of by them* It is none the less impossible 
to believe that the latter highw'ny waa unknown, at any 
rate to the natives of Southern Chinap some time before 
the beginning of our era. The Chinese civilisation h> one 
of the most ancient in cxistencCp presenting as it docs 
the twin marx^’cl of an immense antiquity and of a pre^ 
codous development Lncxplicably arrested. The Chinese 
are said to have understood the use of the mariner's 
compass as early as c ^634p and though there is reason 
to question the accuracy of this 3latemcnt» their written 
records concerning the properties of the lodestone date 
from early in the second century of our era^ and it is 
thought that the compass wits in practical use long be* 
fore the earliest treatise of this kind which has come 
doivn to us. If this w^cre so^ it is at least possible that 
Chinese seamen were accustomed to venture out of sight 
of land before ever Htppalus made his w'ay across the 
Indian Ocean, and a glance at the map will show Uiat 
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few opportunities for iloifig so would occur ujiloss voyages 
from the point of Kambodia to the Malay Peninsula and 
the islands of the Archipelago* or again from the Straits 
of Malacca to Ceylon and India had become habitual. 

We may conclude with a hir show of probability tliat 
the littorals of the China Sea* the Gulf of Siam and the 
Straits of Malacca were explored by tiie seamen of China 
not earlier tlian the coast-line betw'ccn the mouths of the 
Indus and the Straits of Hormuz was skirted by tlie fleet 
of Alexander under Ncarchus in the fourth century b. c. 

Again* the unmistakable impress of Hindu Influence 
which L$ to be detected in the architecture of the Khmers 
of Kambodia* several of whose buildings date from 200 
B. a, demonstrates the fact that Intercourse bchveen India 
and Indo-China must have been frequent at a very early 
period, and such intercourse would almost certainty have 
been conducted by sea. It has even been accepted by 
many as a fact that Gautbama Buddha himself visited 
Kambodia* and If this were so—the matter is one which 
is hardly susceptible of mathematical proof—it would 
presuppose communication between India and Indo- 
China as early as 500 b. c. 

Owing to the fact* already noted, that after the rise of 
tlic Muhammadan power the sea-borne trade behveen 
western and eastern Asia passed almost exclusively into 
the hands of Muslims* the first detailed accounts of the 
sea-route to China comp to us from the Arabian and 
Persian geographers. The earliest Arabic manuscript of 
tliis kind belong to the year a. 0.851, and has been 
edited and translated by M. Reinaud* tlie French Ori- 
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entalist. The first few pages of this work are lost, but 
its carJJer portion was obviously written by one who had 
himself made tlie China voyage. The second part of 
the book dates from the year 916, and is the work of a 
certain Abu Zaid Hassan, a native of Siraf on the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, v,ho, though he docs not appear to have had 
any personal experience of the trade-route dealt with, 
must have enjoyed opportunities of obtaining fiist-hand 
information from those who had themselves made the 
voyage. The portion of the book written by the mm- 
cliajit-niariocr is in the nature of sailing directions, and 
tlie Arab's genius for mispronouncing foreign tongues, 
which is second only to that of the Englishman, causes 
the proper names given in the manuscript to present a 
series of puzzles to the enquirer. M, Relnaud himself 
would appear to have completely misunderstood the 
route indicated, and by far the best identification which 
has yet been suggested is to be found in an article from 
the pen of M. Alfred Maury in the SullHiu de Gto^tuphit 
for the year 1846, 

It would be tedious to examine in detail the grounds 
for the identification of the various seas and lands there 
set forth, but the facts to be gathered from an examination 
of the somew'hat wearisome itinerary laid down in the man¬ 
uscript are that ships sailing from India for China took, 
during the ninth century, approximately the following 
course. After touching at Ceylon and the Nicobars, 
they came to anchor in a port near the northeastern ex¬ 
tremity of Sumatra. Thence, after occasionally touch¬ 
ing at a State on die western coast of the Malay Penin- 
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sula^ tlicy made their way to the soutliem outlet of the 
Straits of Malacca, halted at the Island of Bentan to tate 
in fud and water, or for slmiUr purposes at an island of 
tile Natuna group, came to port once more at some har¬ 
bour cither of the eastern shores of tlie Malay Peninsiilap 
Siam or Kambodia, passed on to Champa, and tlicncc to 
Zayton or some other port of the southern provinces of 
China. It will be noted that the route thus traced is 
practically identical witli that over which we have sup* 
posed the sailor Alexander to have journeyed, and in a 
later chapter we shall find that a precisely siEnilar course 
was followed by all the medieval travellers to and from 
China of w^hose w'anderings we have a record. The sea- 
routo via soudicastcrn Asia had by this lime become a 
wcll-bcaten track, but certain ports of call were used to 
the exclusion of all others^ and the primary value of tliis 
great highway was as a means of getting to and from 
China, few wanderers being tempted to stray from the 
appointed path which custom had marked out for ships 
plying in these watens. 

The establishment of important commercial colonies 
in China by the Arabs and the Persians, concerning 
which Abu Z^d Hassan's portion of tlic manuscript 
furnishes some Interesting particulafSp presupposes that 
the passage to the Celestiat Empire via tlic Straits of 
Malacca and tlic China Sea was now made by these peo¬ 
ple with great fr£tlue^c>^ and the ports of call along that 
route, w^hich seem to have been practically the same from 
the time of Marinus of Tyre to that of Ibn Batuta who 
returned from his wianderings in 134^^ were also to some 
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used hy the Arabs as scttlenients and trade 
depp^p It h obvious from internal evidence furnished 
by tiie works of Abu 2 ^jd^ of Masudi^ Edrtsi and 
Abnlfcda tliat a fcAv Arab marinei^ tamed aside from the 
beaten track sufficiently far for Java to become a country 
which was comparatively well-known^ but this was the 
exception, not the rule, and nowhere do we find reason 
for thinking that the Arabs ever ventured far inland, save 
only In China itself. In spite of a wider and surer 
knowledge of Malaya and Indo-China than any w^hJeh 
at thb time was po&s^ed by Europeans^ the notions en¬ 
tertained concerning tlicse regions by the Artibian 
geographers w^ere still veiy vague and imperfect. 
Ptolemy's mbapprehension concerning Hie Mediterranean 
character of the IncJiau Ocean was endorsed and per¬ 
petuated by successive Arabian geographers, many of 
whom doubtless arrived at this false conclusion independ¬ 
ently of their great predcce^or. Some hold wnth him 
that the African continent w-as prolonged in such fashion 
that it lay to the south of Malaya* while others were of 
opinion that the great southern t^rra tftccfgmiat whose 
exbtcuce tiiey had deduced from unknown premiseSp 
was divided from Africa by a narrow strait For the 
restp in spite of persistent attempts to treat geographical 
qustions in a scientific manner, and to divide the 
habitable world into climates, or latitudes and Jongltudes^p 
the general ideas at w'hich they arrived concerning the 
comparative sizes and the relative positions of various 
countries were extraordinarily inexact. 

Thb is well illustrated by die tivo maps showing the 
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world according to Masudt and Edrisi respectively, here 
reproduced from M. Rdnaud's excellent edition of La 
Gl'i)grap/iii d' Masudi^ who wrote during 

the first half of the tenth century and who a con¬ 
temporary of Abu Zaid Hassan, had not only travelled 
extensivdyt but was also well versed in the literature of 
hb subject and had had access to older Arabic works 
which have since been lost to us. His book therefore rep¬ 
resented the widest and soundest geographical knowledge 
of hb time^ yet a glance at the chart which puts hb con¬ 
ception of the universe before us in a convenient form 
suflFices to demonstrate how radical were many of hb mb- 
conceptions concerning the form and nature of the cmtlib 
surface^ and how great was hb confusion in imtteis of 
detail. For him Indo-China and Malaya consbtod of 
one lozengc-^hapcd. peninsula to the south of which lay 
Sumatra in the same latitude as Ceylon, while JtivtL 
situated further to the eastward almost on the same 
parallel. China itself wa$ also a peninsula, separated 
from that of Indo-China fay a grrst gulf, wMle far to the 
south of all Uy a vast ttrm which had its fac^- 

ginning near the south of the Sudani 

Edrbi's chart b even more confusing, although its author 
w'ho lived and wrote under King Roger 11 of Sicily, 
completed hb work in 115 3-54. almost the 

whole of tlie southern hemisphere with the African con¬ 
tinent, makffi the Mediterranean occupy an altogether 
dbpropordonate space in die universe, ^-astly exaggerates 
the size of Siedy and of Ceylon, while to neither India 
nor China does he ^ve the prominence which rightly 
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belongs to it When he p^es to tJic eastward of Ai 
Rami^ or Sumatra^ ho becomes involved in inextricable 
confusion. 

An examination of tliesc two_^charts will serve better 
than aught else to bring home to the reader the exceed¬ 
ingly rudimcntoiy state of geographical knowledge even 
as late as the bvelith ccnhiry^ yet it must be remembered 
that at this period the geographera of Arab nationality 
were far in ad\^ce of Europeans^ and that^ notw^ith- 
standijig thedr many errors^ substantial progress is shown 
by their work if it be compared with the shadowy sur¬ 
mises and guesses of Marintis and Ptolemy^ more espe¬ 
cially with regard to southeastern Asia^ 


CHAPTER II 


THE MEDIEVAl. WANJDEREKS 

T he first of the European wanderers in the Far 
East^ the persona] narrative of whose adven¬ 
tures lias come down to usj b Messer Marco 
Polo^ the Venetian!. The wonderful story of the great 
overland journey made by this traveller in the company 
of his father and unde i,vhen they set out from Constan¬ 
tinople “ to traverse tlie world/" will be dealt with m a sep¬ 
arate volume, and need not here be recapitulated in detail. 
For us the travels of Marco Polo begin and end vvith his 
passage across the sea$ and amidst the blanda of south¬ 
eastern Asia on bis return journey from Cadiay to Europe* 
And once again the fate, which we have noted as doom¬ 
ing the Indo-Chinese peninsula to obscurity, causes this 
portion of Marco Polo's narrative to be more tangled 
and more destitute of detail tlian almost any otlier 
chapters in his book* The slovenliness of hLs descriptions 
of the countries between Champa^ or Chambat a® he calls 
it, and Ceylon, nnd the s^Jit measure of reliable fact 
which is to be extracted from lus account of his journey, 
moved tlic late Mr* John Crawi^urd to contemptuous in¬ 
dignation. ** The information communicated/" he 
declares, Is more like what might be expected from a 
ChinKe than a European travcllcrp and the author who 
had gone to China at eighteen, and lived there for twenty 
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ycars^ was probably In Ills turn of Uilnlcing as tnudi a 
Chinese as a European*"' Wbat hampered Marco Fold 
In hts observatioiis of southeastern Asia far more ma¬ 
terially than any accident of trainingp however, was that 
after traversing the entire cootincati and living for a 
score of years in tlie land of the Great Kaan, the com- 
parativc insignificmce of die couotnes of the Malay 
Archipelago must have struck liim with peculiar force* 
There is internal evidence of some such attitude of mind 
in many of his references to these regions. In several 
passages Polo Is constantly to be detected comparing 
everything he saw with that greater world of Cathay in 
w'hich so large a portion of his life had been $pent^ and 
it is not wonderful, therefore, if he dismissed with a bare 
mention lands and peoples which fell so far short of the 
standard whereby he scaled them. 

Setting out from the port of Za>^on in the province of 
Fokien^ Marco relates that ** after sailing for some three 
months"* he and his shipmates arrived “at a certain 
island towards the south which is called Java* * * * 
Quitting this island they continued to navigate the Sea 
of India for eighteen months before they arrived whiiher 
they w'ere bound,"' at IIormii2, The journey was 
made in immense Chinese junks, several of w^bich carried 
cre^vs of 250 or 260 men- The java of which Marco Polo 
here speaks is not java proper, but ** Java the Less,"' as 
he elsewhere names it, or in other words, Sumatra. To 
the voyage to the mouth of the Straits of Malacca, there- 
forcj must be added the run up die coast of Sumatm to a 
point near its nortlieastern extremity, an InsignifTcant 
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distance it b tmej but one whJcIi a sailing vessel may 
take a bngf time in coverings since in these sheltered 
vvatCTS navigation is not aided by the constant winds of 
the monsoon. When every allowance has been madet 
howc^^er, it must be confessed that Marco Polo^s journey 
from China to Sumatra occupied a prodigious time. 
When, thereforcp Sumatra was at last reached the force 
of the northeast monsooni spentp and Marco Polo 
and his comrades had to make up their minds to a five 
months' stay upon tlie island while they awaited the 
return of a favourable wind. 

Concerning the lands of southeastern Asia he has no 
verj'' illuminating infoimation to supply. CJ^ampa, or 
Chamba^ was to him remarkable chiefly because it a 
vciy rich regionp having a King of its ow^n/' whose 
children numbered 326 souls! He notes the vast 
quantity of tame elepliants in use in this countryp the 
abundance " of lignaloes^ and the existence of extensive 
forest of a jebblack timber, called but his account 

of KublaL Kaan's attempts to subdue the country b 
startlingly inaccurate. Hb description of java—not 
** Java the LesS,*^ but the smaller and richer bland over 
which the Dutch flag Qlcs to-day—b liardly more exacts 
and it is plain that, lying as it does far from the highw-ay 
bet^vecn China and the West^ he never personally vbited 
it* He greatly overestimates its size, mentions that its 
king had no overdordp and credits it with many vegetable 
products Tvhidi it does not produce, the fact being that 
Java was at this period the great emporium of tlie trade 
of the Malayan Archipelago, the produce of the islands 
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being brought tliitlicr thence distributed to the 
markets of the world. The islands of Sondur and 
Condur^ joo miles from Champa> at which Marco's ship 
would appear to have touched, arc the Pulau Kondor of 
to-day, once the site of a factory of the Eritish East 
India Companyj and now a penal setUement to which 
convicts are sent from Siigoiij the capital of French Indo- 
China. Locac—good cOiintryand a rich; (it is on 
the mainland ); and it has a king of ils own. The people 
are idolaters and have a peculiar language, and pay 
tribute to nobody, for their country is so situated tliat no 
one can enter it to do them ill,''—.is also described as yield¬ 
ing brasil in great plenty; and tlicy also have gold in 
incredible quantity/' '^They also/" he addSj '^have 
elephants and much gamCp In this kingdom too are 
gathered all tlie porcelain shelb which are used for small 
change in all these regions/' The identity of Locac h^ 
been much disputed, but the strongest case is made out 
by Sir Henry Yule, who places it in the Malay Peninsula^ 
somewhere in what is now eahed Lower Siam. 

Marco Polo's Pentam, « a very wild place/" 500 miles 
towards the south* is almost certainly the island of Bentan 
near the entrance to the Straite of Malacca, and when 
you have gone these sixty miles and again about thirty 
more, you come to an Island which forms a kingdom, and 
is eaUed Malaiur. The people have a king of tlicir own 
and a peculiar language. The city is a fine and noble 
one, and there is great trade carried on there, and all 
other necessaries of life/' It is impossible to disregard 
Polo's distinct a^ertion that Malaiur was an island, and 
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further the fiict tiiat it h not included in his list of 
Sumatnxn kingdoms^ wherefore it seems probable that hi 
his day there existed a Malayan state of considerable 
importance^ possibly upon the island on which the town 
of Singapore now stands. 

Sumatra^ or Java the Less/'is dealt with in some¬ 
what greater detail. In speaking of Ferlec (Pcrlak) he 
says r 

** Tills kingdom, you must know, Is so much fre¬ 
quented by tlie Saracen merchants that they have coO’' 
verted the natives to the Law of Mahomuict—I mean the 
townspeople only, for the hill-people live for ah the world 
hke beasts, and eat human flesh, clean or unclean. And 
thej^ worship this/that, and the other thing; for in fact 
the first thing they see on rising in the mornings that 
they do worship for the rest of tlic day.” 

We have here yet another proof of the frequency with 
which the Arab merchants resorted to Malaya, and a 
hint at the length of that intercourse, for even the more 
civilised sections of a community do not become con¬ 
verted to an alien faith save after long and Intimate asso¬ 
ciation with Its professors. 

Basma (P3sei), anotlier Sumatran State, declared itself, 
Marco Polo tells uSp to be subject to the Great Kaan, though 
It paid him no regular tribute^ only sending him presents 
from time to time. I bn Eatuta, tlie Arab traveller^ when 
he returned from China some fifty years Later, made the 
voj-age in a ship which belonged to the King of Su¬ 
matra” who had been to pay homage to the Emperor* 
and it is possible that this J^luhammadan potentate may 
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h^vc bL-en no other tlian the tlieii Riija of Fascia It is 
ia writing of this State that Folo teJls us of wUd dephants 
and of “ numerous unicom-s, wliich are very nearly as 
big." Hts description nf Uiesc latter monstei^ is de* 
lightful 1 

** They have hair like Uiat of a bulTaJo, feet like those 
of an elephant, and a horn in die middle of the forehead^ 
which is black and vety thick. TJiey do no mischief^ 
however, witil the horn, but wdtli tiie tongue alone; for 
tlm is covered all over with long and strong prickles (and 
when savage w^ith any one they crush him under dieir 
knees and then liJsp him witli thdr tongue}* llie head 
resembles that of a w ild boar^ and they earry it ever bent 
towards the ground. They delight much to abide in 
mire and mud. 'TIs a passing ugly beast to look upon^ 
and it is not in the least like that which our stories tcU us 
of as being caught in the bp of a virgin : in fact 'tis alto¬ 
gether difTercnt from what we fancied/* 

Here, m spite of some (loivers of fancy, we have no 
sort of difficulty in recognising the rhinoceros^ a truly 
difTerent creature to the graceful unicorn of our legends; 
but it is curious that the Sumatran species is homed, 
and tliat while it has hair like that of a water-buflalo, it 
carrii^ its head far more erect than does tlie one-horned 
variety commonly met with on the other side of the 
Straits of Malacca. One cannot help fancying that Polo 
had actually seen a specimen of the one-homed rhinoc¬ 
eros, and that he subsequeutly heard of the existence of 
the creature in Sumatra ^ for on the whole he describes 
the animal with w^onderful accurac}’. 
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Another interesting passage about Basina is as fount's: 

** I may tdl you moreover that when people bring 
home pigmies which they allege come from ladia^ "tis alt 
a lie and a cheat For these littic mcn^ as they call them, 
are manufactured on this Island^ and I will teh you how. 
You sec tiiere is on this Island a kind of monkey which 
is very small and hath a face like a roaii'a. They take 
theso^ and pluck out all the hair, except the hair of the 
beard and on the breast, and then they dry them and 
stuff them and daub them with saffron and other things 
until they look like men. But you see it is all a cheat; 
for nowhere in India nor anyivhcrc else in the world 
were there ever men seen so small as these pretended 
pigmies/" 

The creature here referred to is obviously the yellow 
gibbon, found in great iiumbeis in the Maby Fenmsula 
and in Sumatra, an ape of peculiarly human aspect^ tail¬ 
less, and though of a purely arborial habit uuabk to 
walk save upon its hind legs. If Polo Is right, the man¬ 
ufacture of freaks "" would seem to be by no means a 
modern or an American invention I 

Of Dagroian, which would seem to have occupied the 
position of the little State now known as Pedir^ Polo 
tells us that tiie natives w'ere in the habit of devouring 
thdr ailing relativeSp whose death they caused by suffo¬ 
cation as soon as their recoveiy had been declare to be 
impossible by tlie mcdicinc-mciL The reason of this 
custom, as given by Polo, is curious: 

And I assure you,"' he sa>'s, “ tlicy do suck the very 
bones till not a partide of marrow remains in them; for 
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they say that if any nourishment remained in die bones 
this would breed worms^ and then the worms would die 
for want of food^ and the death of thes« worms would he 
laid to the charge of the deceased man's soul. And so 
they eat him up stump and rump. And when they have 
eaten him they collect has boni^ and put them Ln fine 
chests, and cany them aw-ay, and place them in caverns 
among die memntains where no beast nor other creature 
can get at them- And you must know also that if they 
take prisoner a man of another country^ and he cannot 
pay ransom in coin, tliey kill and eat him straightfll'a3^ 
It b a very evil custom and a parloua/' 

As every one has learned from experience^ who haj^ 
himself made some attempt to collect versions of local 
superstitions, to examine quaint customSp and to seek for 
their explanations from the people among whom they 
prevail, it h fatally easy to misconceive and misinterpret 
if long arid familiar intercourse has not given to the en¬ 
quirer a very thorough understanding of and s>'Tnpathy 
with the native point of view. One and the same prac¬ 
tice, regarded from the standpoint of those to whom im¬ 
memorial usage has made it a matter of course^ and from 
that of the stranger who lights upon it tincxpectcdlyj 
assumes w^holly diflercm: aspects and proportions, and to 
this fact b due more than half tJie cock-and-buh stories 
and patently absurd expkiiations which to this day travel- 
lefs bring back with them from their sojourns among 
peoples vrhom they have imperfectly comprehended. 

Of Lambri—the Lambrij of de Barros, the AI Ramni 
of the Araba—a State which seems to have been situated 
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upon the northern borders of the modem Ach^b, Polo 
tells us that the riativea caUed themselves die subjects of 
the Great Ka-m, that they cultivated biaailj and had 
** pie city of camphor and all sorts of spicts/' He also 
relate, that there %vere here men with tails^ **a palm in 
length,** hairless^ and “ about the thickness of a dog's/'— 
a vecy popular Cable of the Archipelago which is stiU 
current among the natives in many places even in our 
own time^ 

Polo*s remarks on the subject of the Sumatran States 
have been e:^iLanilned in some detail, not because they 
have much intrinsic Importance, but because they can 
daim a certain interest as being the first notes ever made 
by a European upon the condition of an island of the 
Malayan Archipelago. Of geographical data little in¬ 
deed is to be won from a perusal of M^cr Marco's 
book, his itinerary showing, what we already knew, that 
tlie sea-route from China via southeastern Asia had be¬ 
come a great highly of commerccj and tliat certain 
ports pf call, known to the Arabs centuries earlier, were 
still used to the exdusion of aU others at tlie end of the 
thirteenth century. For the rest we learn that the trade 
in the distinctive products of the Matayan Archipelago 
w^as flounshing in 1296, as it had been, in aU probabilit>% 
before the days of Ptolemy; that the ubiquitous Arab 
merchants had already established colonics and begun 
the conversion of the Mala>^ to Muhammadanism on 
the east coast of Sumatra; and that cannibalism w^as a 
marked feature in the customs of the pagan people of 
the island. All this adds httlc to the story of explora- 
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tion in southeastern Asia, yet we have felt constrained 
to follow Marco Polo closely because tlie figure of this 
early European wanderer is at once $o intercstingp so pic* 
tnrt^quc and so romantic, and the imagination is tempted 
to dwell and linger over die stoiy of the three lonely 
white men who so far as we have any record, were the first 
of their kind to sojourn for a season amid the tnysterioiis 
forests of Malaya—the lands which were fated to become 
at a later period die heritage of the nations of the West. 

The impossibility of hxing even approximately the 
date which first saw the opening-up of the sea-route to 
China has already been noted, and though Messer Marco 
Polo h the eiwHest European wanderer in the Far 
who has become for artIcEiLate, it is possible that many 
before him penetrated to Cathay or traversed the seas of 
which he wrote. The wide dissemination of Nestorian 
Christianity from Jerusalem eastw^d to Peking* which 
had taken place by the fourteenth cciitujy, argues a 
eloser intercourse between the West and the East the 
overland route than is generally recognised, while die 
celebrated inscription disinterred at Sing-an-fu prov^diat 
the heretical doctrine was publicly preached in China, and 
received sanction and encouragement from the authori¬ 
ties, as early as the seventh century. That the inter¬ 
course w^hich is thus implied ^y^s carried on wholly by 
land seems the reverse of probable^ yet the fact rcpiains 
that no authentic record of Europeans having travelled 
through southeastern Asia is to be found earlier tlum the 
date of die Polo manuscripts, 
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Of later wanderers, however, there arc not a few, 
though for the roost part their references to Malajiii and 
lodo-China are merely inddental, and it is curious to 
note the imputiity with which, during the Middle Ages^ 
solitary white men Avere able to travel unmolested 
through Asiatic lands. This forces upon us a recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that the European invasion of Asia, 
which began with the rouading of the Cape by Vasco 
da Gama in I 497 i has had a very Injurious effect upon the 
character of the Oriental peoples. Prior to tlic coming 
of the white men an mctmordinary measure of tolerance, 
even of hospitality^ was extended to strangers without 
distinction of race or creed* AU the early travellers 
combine in bearing testimony to the care which Avas 
taken of aliens by, for example^ the authorities in Chinag 
the people who before all others are to-day a byAvord for 
their suspicious dislike of foreigners* The reason of this 
change of attitude is to be sought for, not in the naughti¬ 
ness of the Oriental, nor in his moral degeneracy, but in 
the misconduct of the early Eurcipcim filibusters Avhich 
put the East forever on the defensive, and caused the 
name of the white man to stink in the nostrils of the 
browTi peoples. 

The only medieval w^andcrers AAdth AA^hose passage 
through southeastern Asia avc need coneern ourselves 
arc Blessed Odoric of Fordone in Friuli, a friar of the 
Order of St. Eroncis, Abu Abd AEah Muharnmad Ibn 
Abd Allah El LaAviti, commonly called Ibn Batutaj 
“the traveller AA'ithout peer of the Avhole Arab na¬ 
tion/" as he is affectionately called by a holy man of 
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his own fuith, and Friar John de^ MarigRotliy who in 
133S sent by the Pope on a mission to the Great 
Kaan. 

Odoric is supposed to have been born in jj286, to have 
begun hb Oriental travels about 13 tSj to have returned 
to Europe in 1330 or thereabouts^ and to have dictated 
hLs reminiscences to a brother Franciscan at Padua ere 
he erq^t home to the House of his Order at Udincj 
where he died in January, 1331+ He made his way to 
Constantinople, thence overland to the Persian Gulfp 
eventually reaching the coast of Malabar, where he 
visited the shrine of St Thomas the Apostle at 
Mailapur, the modem Madras. 

Departing from this region towards the south across 
the ocean sca/^ he tells us^" I came in hfty dsLy$ to a 
certain countty ^lled Lamori (the State in Sumatra 
called Al Ramni by the Arabs and Lambri by Polo) in 
which 1 began to lose sight of the north star, as the 
earth intercepted it. And in that country the heat b so 
excessive that all folk therop both men and womens go 
naked f not clothing themselves in any wise." 

The natives of this State are described as ** an evil and 
pestilent generationwho had no formal marriage, all 
women being in common. Thb is an allegation often 
made against savage and semi-savage communities since 
Casar wrote of Britain, and on closer examination it is 
usually found to be based upon a misunderstanding of 
native customs, 

Odoricb narrative is interesting because he is the first 
writer to make mention of a "'kingdom by name 
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Sunioltra/' doubtlL-ss tJie same as Polo's Samara^ which 
he places to the south of Lamori, a State w hich latcf 
gave Its name to the island upon the coast of which it 
was situated. It is doubtful whether tlic fact of tlic 
insularity of their native lands was realised at all 
generally by the inhabitants of Sumatra^ of java or of 
Borneo* and I greatly question whether the average 
Malay of these parts* even nou'* has any true apprecia¬ 
tion of these geographical facts. 

Odoric also mentions still further to the south an¬ 
other realm called Rcsengo/" though he tcUs us naught 
concerning it. The name* however# would lead us to 
infer that the country of the Rcjang is indicated^ the 
State In w^hich tiie British East India Company's station 
of Bengcoolen was subsequently cs^blished. Its inhab¬ 
itant^ of whom by the way Polo makes no mention, 
were among the most civilised of the Sumaixans, possess¬ 
ing not only a peculiar lunguagOi but also an original 
WTitten character. 

From Sumatm Odoric passed to Java^ which he states 
was ruled by a king who had seven otlier monarchs tribu^ 
taiy to him. It is* he quaintly says#the second best of 
islands that exist/' and he was greatly struck by its rich^ 
and by the magnificence of the palace in which its sov¬ 
ereign had dw-elling. He adds that the Great Kaan 
'"many times engaged in war with tilts king; but Uiis 
king always vanquished and got the better of him/' a 
statement w^hich is historically true# Kublai Kaan having 
bunched two unsuccessful expeditions against Java dur¬ 
ing tlie time which had elapsed between Marco Fob's 
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passage through the Straits of Malacca and Odoric's visit 
to the island. 

Near Jav^—a somewhat vague term—^Odoric places a 
coiintry called *■ Panten^ but others call it Thalamasyn^ 
the king whereof hath many islands under him'^ It 
produced sago^ honcyp toddy and a deadly vegetable 
poison p Avhich ^vas used to smear the btow-pipe darts of 
the natives who were ** nearly all rovers/* or pirates. 
All thb points with some certainty to BorneOp and Ban- 
jarmasin, which was a flourishing kingdom as early as 
tlie eleventh century^ may have been Odoric's Thalaroa- 
syn, or Panten may have stood for Kalamantan^ a name 
by which a portion of Borneo was known in ancient 
tiiTics+ 

« By the coast of this cotinby towards the south/' 
Odoric continiics, ** is the aca caUed the Dead Sea, the 
water whereof runneth ever towards the souths and if 
any falleth into that water he is never found more,” 

At a later period de Barros relates a superstition of 
the natives to the effect that the currents beyond the 
Straits of BaJi acted in a similar manner^ and it is possi¬ 
ble that in this legend b to be found the germ of the 
tale concerning the current which wrecked Sindbad, and 
cast him up, more fortunate than hb fellows, upon the 
bone^trewn island whence he escaped by means of the 
subteiranean passage. To Odoric we also owe one of 
the earliest descriptions of the bamboo canes or reeds 
like great trees/' and of the rattan, w^hilc he further 
speaks of stones found in these canes ” which were re¬ 
garded as diarms that conferred the advantage of invul- 
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rtembility upon tbclr wearers* It b curious to notcf that 
these siJiccous deposits are stUl treasured by the Makt)^ 
for similar reasons in the present day* 

Champa, or Zampa as he spells it, is the last country 
in thb part of tiic world of which Odoric leaved us any 
record, and here he echoes Polo's astonishment at the 
number of tlic king's oflfepring which he places at "a 
good two hundred/* 

It will he seen from the above summary that die 
Blessed Odoric does not add materially to the sum of our 
knowledge concerning the lands through ivhich he ^^•an- 
dered, and hb nairaUve is chiefly noteworthy because it 
demonstrates that at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century it \ras possible for a solitary Italian friar to roam 
up and down the cast without let or hindrance, mainly, 
it must be supposed, at the charges of those whom he 
encountered on his joumey. The achievement is all the 
more temarkable because, unlike I bn Batuta, his religion 
gave him no claim upon the piety of the ubiquitous Mti- 
hammadan communities. 

The Arab traveller, who* w-as born in Tangier on Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1304,set out upon hb wanderings in his twenty- 
first year. H e did not return until 1347. In all he covered 
mo re than 75,000 English miles, a respectable record even 
in these da3ra of easy and swift journeying; ivandering over 
a large part of Asia before he finally made his w'ay back to 
Fez, in which place his book was dictated by the order of 
tile Sultan. It b a marvellous record, and the manner in 
which it is told is inlcnJtabty naive and amusing, but to 
us its chief interest hes in the fact that it illustrate in a 
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striking manner the opportunities for travdUng which in 
the tsrly fourtcentli ccntuiy were open to any advontur- 
Qiis Muslim. Ibn Batut^ prcrc$$icnal holy man, regarded 
hb cordigionbt$ as created for his com Tort and conven¬ 
ience. WTicrever be went he preyed upon them shame- 
Icsslyj and deemed tliem sufficiently honoured by being 
suflered to minister to hb needs, travelling in thb fashion to 
the Very ends of tlic then known earth. He managed 
things on a scale of unexampled magnificence^ and it b our 
good fortune that he lived to tell his tale for our delight^ 
but it is probable tliat he was only a preemS nent member 
of a class, and that at this period there were numerous 
Muhammadans, with a curious taste in wives and a rapa¬ 
cious appetite for “ rich presentSj" who wandered up and 
down the world and drew much profit from the ubiquity 
of the great reltgious fraternity established throughout 
the East by the Persian and Arabian merebanfs. 

Ibn Batuta travelled the well-worn route to Chlua,and 
has little enough to tell us concerning the lands of south¬ 
eastern Asia. He was duly impressed wlUi the number 
of the king of Champa's children, and noted the multitude 
of tame elephants used in that country. He touched 
at some point in the Malay Peninsula, w^hich he calls 
Mul-Java, or the mainland of Java, and he spent a 
season awaiting the change of the monsoon on the 
island of Sumatra. Here he was present at the marriage 
of tlic daughter of his host—the king of Sumatra/' as 
he calls him, though thb potentate only ruled over a 
small portion of the bland—nnd the account w^hich he 
gives of the ceremony might have been wTitten by an 
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observer of a tnodem Malay weddingp a striking proof, 
were proof needed, of the extraordinary consci%'atism of 
tliis people. For the rest he has nothing new to tell us 
concerning tliese regions, tliough he shows ns jnc idenlally 
that ships still adhered as of old to the few well-known 
ports of call and rarely strayed faj beyond the beaten 
track which had been in use for centuries. 

Friar John de' Marignolli, a Franciscan like Odoric, 
was born in Florciace between 1280 and 1290. In 
December^ 133S, he was sent from Avignon on a mission 
to the Great Kaan, and travelled overland to Chi nap 
returning to India Zayton and the Malay Archipelago 
in 1346 or 1347. Beyond the bare fact that he left 
Zayton and eventually arrived at Columbum (Qnilon) he 
tells m absolutely nothing, but after some traveb in India 
he paid a visit to an island which he names Sabop and 
elcarly imagines it to be the same as the Saba of the 
Scriptures. The islandp we Icam, so far to the south 
that the polar star was no longer visible; it was ruled by 
women; its queen possessed a fine palace^ the ^^alls of 
which were decked with historical pictures ■ there Viras a 
huge mountain on the island, and there %vere beasts in 
its forests nearly resembling human beings; elephants 
were in use, especially among the women j a feiv Chris¬ 
tians lived there, and when he quitted its shores he w'as 
storm driven into a port of Ceylon. These are all the 
data which we have concerning Friar John's Saba^ and it 
has been identified with Java by Mcinert, and with the 
Maldives by IVofcssor Kunstmann. Coland Yule has 
shown that tliis latter tlieory is untenable, and declines 
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to accept Java as the true identification because it is 
impossible to show that female government ever prevailed 
upon that island. He has, however, no alternative sug- 
gestion to make, and ends by giving the puute up as 
hopeless. To me, however, it seems that the best case 
can be made out for north Borneo, the native name of 
which is Sabah. The name alone would be of no sort of 
importance; but its position satisfies tlic friar’s astronomical 
requirements; it is dominated by tlie magnificent mountain 
of Kinabalu, round which still cluster many of the super¬ 
stitions of the natives, superetitions which the pious monk 
might very easily identify, as in truth ho does, ivith 
traditions of Elias and tlie Magi; the jungles in which the 
ffta^as, Of ourang-outang, abound may well be said to 
contain “monsters” widi faces like men; while tame 
elephants were plentiful in Brunei when Magellan’s ships 
visited the place in the sixteenth century, and the forests 
of nortliern Borneo are the only part of the island in 
which tliesc animals now run wild. More important than 
all, however, b the fact that among the Dusun tribes, 
which compose the larger proportion of the natives of 
northern Borneo, women occupy a peculiar position and 
influence. Thb b mainly due to a belief that the world 
—which the Dibuns rightly regard as a very imperfect 
piece of work—was created by the goddess Sinemundu 
during the temporary absence of her husband, Kin- 
horingan, who had designed a flawless universe, and a 
woman having thus brought the earth into being, it is 
felt to be right that women should manage the spiritual 
affairs of the creatrix's world. Priesthood, therefore, and 
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flot infrequently, the chjefuinship of a tribe, are vsted 
among these people in the women, and this may well be 
a relic of female sovereignty such as is described by Friar 
John. The palace, if such a buildiRg ever existed in 
northern Borneo, has utterly disappeared, together with 
its paintings, but tlicre is evidence to show tliat this part 
of the island has sensibly degenerated in its arts and in 
tlic standard of its civilisation, while its population lias 
dwindled and become debased, ever since its rediscovety 
by the Spaniards less than four hundred years ago. 
Nor need we experience much surprise that all tradition 
concerning the existence of a kingdom of such magnitude 
and importance as that described by Friar John should 
have ^’anished so speedily from the memories of the 
Homeans, for historical facts of a ihr more recent date, 
which are preserved for tis in the writings of the European 
travellers of the sixteenth centmy’, have also passed into 
oblivion, leaving among the natives of the island not so 
much as a whisper of story, la the semi-uncivilised 
lands of Asia dynasties have risen, have flourished, have 
come to proud maturity, have dtvindled, pined and dis¬ 
appeared ivith a wonderful rapidity, and when the u'avcs 
of time have dosed over them they arc forgotten with a 
completeness which finds few parallels in Europe. It is 
possible that the dense forests of northern Borneo may 
even yet yield up to us some traces of the wonderful 
pakce which filled the Franciscan monk with awe and 
admiration. The difficulty of the return voyage which 
saw the monk’s ship storm driven into a port of Ceylon 
need not greatly trouble us. A traveUer, who fared from 
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China to Malabar without saying a single word concern¬ 
ing the places at which he touched upon the vr^y, may 
be supposed capable of passing through Uie Straits, of 
Malacca; or even through those of Sunda^ on his way 
from Saba to India^ %vithoul making any partitolar men¬ 
tion of tlie facL 

With Friar John and his mysterious island we take 
leave of the portion +of our enquiry in which from the 
outset we have found ourselves groping through a fog of 
doubt and of conjecture. We have noted the frequency 
with which the s<^i-route to China was used by men of 
numerous races from very early times p and tiie compara¬ 
tively exact information concerning the Far East which 
from time to time was brought home by w'andcrers re¬ 
turning to tlic West It is* therefore, a matter of 
considerable surprise to find that when these regions were 
rediscovered by the Portuguese and Spaniards in the six¬ 
teenth century they were regarded by the whole of 
Europe as worlds undreamed oh The scant knowledge 
possessed by the ancients of India and of 

the C^^mii^sus Autra had been practically foigottcn j 
the more accurate and detailed information supplied by 
Marco Polo and his succeeds had been dismissed as in¬ 
credible* or had been scorned as the purest inventions 
horn of unruly or disordered imaginations; the immense 
force of Islam had reared a w'alJ between Europe and 
Asia which for a long period the former was powerless to 
scale. Even the Book of Messer Marco himself had 
come to be regarded as a piece of mere fiction* and ac¬ 
cordingly by the time the first Portugutae vessels made 
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their way round the Cape of Good Hope* seeking a new 
highroad to India^ the minds of even the learned of 
Europe presented something like a ra^tj upon 

whieh was inscribed none of the facts concerning south¬ 
eastern Asia tliat had been collected by tlie geographers 
and mariners of antiquity^ which had been added to by 
many Arabian writers, and w^hich liad received detailed 
eonfirmation from the European Avandcrers of the Mid^ 
die Ages. It is in the coming of the Portuguesej there¬ 
fore* that the e.xplomtion of Malaya and of Indo-Qiina 
by the peoples of the west may properly be said to have 
had its beginning. 


CHAPTER III 


THE COMING OF THE FILIUUSTEES 

I T was in Novemberj 149731 Hi at Vasco da Gama, 
after those two desperate beatings to seaward and 
tacks to the south which have made him famous, 
during which he faced and overcame, not only the faiy 
of the elements^ but the fears and the mutinous murmur- 
ings of his comrades, came at last to land on the eastern 
shores^ of southern Africa. The story of the last great 
tack is told to us by Caspar Correa in n fashion which 
leaves a ^vonderful picture upon our memorieSj and his 
words may fittingly be quoted here. 

" As he (da Gama) was a very choleric mand at times 
witli angry words he made them silent^ although he well 
saw how much reason they had at every moment to 
despair of their lives: and they had been going for about 
two months on that tack, and the mastevs and pilots 
cried out to him to take another tack ; but the captain 
major did not chcxKC^ though the ships were now* letting 
in mucli w^ter, by which their labours were doubled, be¬ 
cause the days were short and the nights long, w hich 
caused them increased fear of death; and at tliis time 
they met with such cold rains that the men could not 
move. All cried out to God for mercy upon their soub^ 
for now they no longer took heed of their liv^. It now 
seemed to Vasco da Gama that the time was come for 
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making another tack, and he comported himself very 
angrily^ swearing that if they did not double the Cape, 
he would stand out to sea again as many times until the 
Cape doubled, or tlicre should happen whatever 
should please God. For which reason* from tear of this* 
the masters took much more trouble to ad’rance as far aa 
they could; and they took more hearten nearing the 
land* and escaping from the tempest of the sea: and all 
called upon God for mercy, and to gWe them guidance* 
when they saw themselvs out of such great dangers^ 
Thus approaching tiie land, they found tlieir labour less, 
and the seas calmer, so they w'ent on running for a long 
timCf steering so as to make the land and case the shipSp 
which they w ere better able to do at night when the cap¬ 
tain slcpt^ which tlie other ships did also, as they follow ed 
the lantern which Vasco da Gama carried: at night the 
ships showed lights to one another so as not to part com¬ 
pany. Seeing how much they had run, and did not find 
the land, they sailed larger so as to make it; and as they did 
not find it, and the sea and wind were moderate, they 
knciv that diey had doubled tlie Cape; on w hich great 
joy fell upon them, and they gave great praise to tlio 
Lord on seeing themselves delivered from death, The 
pilots continued to sail more: free, spreading all tlic sails; 
and running in this manner, one morning they sighted 
some mountain peaks which seemed to touch the 
clouds; at which their pleasure was so great that they all 
wept with joy* and all devoutly on their knees said the 

It is true that Vasco da G^ma was not llie first of tlie 
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Portuguese mariners to double die Cape of Good Hope, 
the feat having already been performed by John Infante 
and Bartholomew DiaSp and that da Gama had with him 
pilots who had sailed with these captains. It is true also 
tliat da Gamai unlike Magellan and Columbiis, w^as not 
the originator of the design which it fell to his lot to 
cany into efTect, and that he owes hi$ famej lc$s to his 
own adventuresome spirit ajid to his individual enterprise 
and initiative, than to the happy accident of hb selection 
by the King of Portugal for the post of captain-major of 
the pioneering fleet All thb mmt be admitted^ but 
nothing can weaken the impression which we receive 
from Correal narrative of the dogged strength* the grim 
resolutionj the unshakable courage* moral and physical 
of tlie man. The ships held upon tliat crud two-montlts' 
tack, through angry seas, through cold and tempest, with 
scam$ gaping under the long strain^ with crew^ half-fam- 
bhed by the bitter weatlier, mad afraid* and worn to 
dcatli with weary toiling at the sails and pumps* and 
never once did they swerve from the appointed coursej 
because c&Jrtam-maj&r did noi When 

every soul in all that fleet was calling upon God in lib 
CKtremity^ and w’as beseiging tlie captain with entreaties 
to abandon the desperate enterprise* he alone was de¬ 
termined > fearless, and answered their prayers with herce 
threats of yet other tacks which he would take if tliis one 
failed to accomplish the purpose upon which hb wiU w^as 
set. Here in a few words we have the man revealed to 
us, and if even in thb the hour of his greatest achieve^ 
ment we see traces of tlie ruthless ness* the absence of all 
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c^c or sympathy for otliors^ which later led him into the 
doitunission of crimts more cruel than tho&e of Cortez or 
PizarrOj we see also in him the embodiment, as it were, 
of the strenuous spirit of Portugal at tlie beginning of tlio 
sixteenth century—the spirit which made possible the 
miracles of conquest w^hich then were WTonght in Asia, 
the spirit which awoke that bitter, impotent hatred of the 
w^hitu men which still lingers in the East in tlie tradi¬ 
tions of a people little apt to forgive or to forget. 

After Vasco da Gama had opened up the new highway 
of trade to the East whidi^ diverting the wealth of Asia 
from its old markets on tlie shores of the AdriatiCimined 
many an Italian city while it brought a,hitherto un- 
dreamed of prosperity to the towns of Portugalj it be¬ 
came the custom for a large and w^dl-cquipped fleet to 
sail from Lisbon in the spring of each year. These 
ficets bore with them reinforcements for the white ad¬ 
venturers in Asia wherewith to carry on the ruthless w'ar 
which then was raging betw'ecn the newcomers and the 
ancient kingdoms of the East. They bore too large 
numbers of men fired by a desire to wdn for themselves 
a share of tlie plunder conccrnitig which such dazzling 
accounts had reached Europe—men who, like Alexander, 
lusted after new worlds to conquer, and regarded the re¬ 
cently discovered lands as mere stepping-stones to wealth* 
It was in a spirit of frank brigandage that the Portuguese, 
from the highest to the lowest, swarmed into Asia. They 
were utterly without any sense of responsibility in so far 
as die lands and the men who were their appointed vie- 
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tifm were concerned^ for the belief in the mission of the 
white races to order the destinies of the East for the 
greater good of the Orientals is a comfortable doctrine 
of quite modern growth. Instead tlicy occupied in their 
own sight something of Uie position of the Children of 
Israeh and never doubted but that the spoiling of the 
Eg^'^ptian must be pleasing to the God of justice and 
love. Moreover^ since tlic Portuguese were a people of 
the Fenitisulap vviLtt whom the hatred of the Moors was 
an inherited superstition^ their religious faitli tended to 
stimubte theni to ill-doing^ and was in no sense a re¬ 
straining influence. Many of tlie early adventurers were 
animated by a sincere ^eal for tlieir religion, and by a 
keen desire to force its acceptance upon all and sundry 
whom they might encounter^ and to these the invasion 
of the East undoubtedly presented itself in the light of a 
new Crusade. The religious motive is found cropping 
up in the most unlikely people^ and In the most gro¬ 
tesquely improbable circumstances^ throughout the liis- 
torj** of the doings of the early flEibusterSp and the cruelty 
and ruthlcssncss >vhich avarice and ambition dictated 
found their constant justification in Christian fanaticism. 
It is necessary to appreciate the existence of thb double 
incentive to conquest by which the Portuguese w ere ani¬ 
mated in order to understand how it was possible for so 
much wickedness to be done under the cloak of religion. 
To^ tliG filibuster of the sixteenth century God fought 
ever on hb side* and the stubborn fight in which he was 
engaged w^as battle done for the Cross. The enemyp 
therefore, was of necessity tlie child of the devih and to 
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stith alL rights of person or property were of course de¬ 
nied. The earth and tire fulness thereof was God's gift 
to his people j the Muhamfimdan or the pagan who 
chanced to be in possession was logically to be regarded 
as a usurper of the Christian's inheritance, and force or 
fraud were w^eapons which might be freely used in order 
to dcpri^^c him of that to rvhich^ in the sight of the Al- 
mighty, he had no just claim. It was in tliis spirit that 
the Papal Bulls divided the ntnvly discovered earth be- 
tw^een the kings of Spain and Portugal; it was in this 
spirit that the filibusters set to work to ghe effect to 
those sweeping decrees ; and it was in this spirit that 
deeds were wTought in Asia which have done more than 
aught else to rear up betw'oen the brown and the white 
races barrier which few, e\'en in our own day^ have the 
tact, the patiencet the sympathy or the energy to sur¬ 
mount 

With the first few fleets which sailed from Portugal 
during the years that succeeded the rounding of the 
Cape of Good Hope» %ve have at present no concern, 
since their goal was IndSa^ and they did not penetrate to 
the Kas or ports of southeastern Asia. In 1508, how¬ 
ever, on April 5th, of that ycar+ Diogo Lopez de 
Siqueira, the Chief of the kingdom of 

Portugal, set sail as captain of four vessels with royal 
instructtons to explore and conquer Malacca^ a rumour 
concerning the wstth and importance of that city hav¬ 
ing reached the Portuguese in India, and hsT^ing by 
them been reported to headquarters. A great deal has 
been made of the treadicry of the Sultan of Malacca^ 
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and of his doubk-dcaling with Siqueini^ and it h there- 
fore well to note that tlic latter came to his kingdom, 
not tnerely in the gnijse of a peaceful trader, as others of 
many nationalities had come before him, but with tlie 
deliberate design of " conquering" the land. It was 
here that the white men differed so materially from the 
Arabs, the natives of India, and the Chinese^ all of 
whom had during many centuries carried on an c^rten- 
sive commerce in Asku With none of these people 
were exploration and conquest synonymous terms. The 
Hindus^ at a very early period, had deeply impressed 
Javap Lambok and IMli with their inHuenee, and they 
have left an enduring mark upon the supcrstitioiis beliefs 
and upon the magic practices of the Malayans. None 
die less^ there b no record of anything resembling a 
Hindu invasion of these islands* Similarly the Mu¬ 
hammadan traders settled in the Archipelago and in the 
Malay Peninsula had succeeded^ by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, in converting the bulk of the native 
populations to the faitli of but they had not 

profited by the moral and intellectual ascendency thus 
gained to wrest the reins of government from tlie rulers 
of the land. The Chinese, too, after the period of the 
great Tartar invasion and the innumerable expeditions 
of Kublai Kaan, had traded freely with Persia, with 
India and with Mala3^ without seeking to annex an inch 
of foreign territory. The Poituguesej on the other 
hand, and many of the white nations after them, trusted, 
not so much to peaceful commerce, but to lavrless pilbge 
for their speedy enrichment, and the annual fleets sent 
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put from Lisbpn started on nothing more nor less than a 
succession of filibustering raid$i^ Their objects were to 
confirm the power of Portugal in the regions already 
reduced to subjection^ to extend Hie conquest in new 
directions, and thus to squeeze the king^ and the popula¬ 
tions of the East dry of all tlie wealth which they could 
be made to yield,r employing for that purpose every 
device which cunning could suggest, and which force, 
courage, and an unscrupulous ruthlessnes could translate 
into action. 

When Diogo Lopez de Siqueira reached Cocltim he 
found the afTairs of Portugal in a condition which was 
far from edifying. The viceroy for the time being 
Dom Francisco Dalmeida^, but the great Alfonso 
Dalboquerque, fresh from hts furious battles in tlie 
Persian Gulf, claimed that die government might to be 
handed over to him by virtue of certain documents, 
giving him the reversion of the viceroy ally, which he 
had received from the King prior to his departure from 
Portugal. Dalmeida w*as very lotli to resign his autjior- 
ity to any man, least of all to Dalboquerque towards 
whom he seems to have entertained a lively feeling of 
dislike, and at the moment of the arrival of Siqueira the 
position had become extremely critical. Dalmeida, 
recognising this, thought to find a way out of his diffi¬ 
culties by inviting Siqueira to assume the govern oiship 
of the Indies, declaring that if this could be arranged he* 
Dalmeida, would forthwith set out for Portugal taking 
Alfonso Dalboqucrque with him. The prudent Siqueira, 
however, Avould have nothing to do with any such 
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proposal. jwj fmi ptafi/i'r mt^s he said 
in eiTect; for while he did his best to ingratiate himself 
with both contending fattioos^ he pointed out that he 
had come to the East for the purpose of exploiting 
Malacca^ and that his only desire was to set forth upon 
tliat undertaking so soon as his ships should have under¬ 
gone certain much needed repairs. Eventually, tliere- 
fore, taking with, him some of the followers of Dalbo- 
querque who had incurred the anger of Dalmeida, he left 
the quarrelsome atmosphere of Cochim^ and sailed 
across the Indian Ocean to die Straits- 

Tie Malay chronicler tells ns In the I/iMya£ /fmi^ 
TfiaU that from the first moment of their arrival in liie 
port tlie strangers began to abuse the hospitality e.x- 
tended to them, and that liaving obtained a grant from 
tlie Sultan of as much land as could be enclosed by a 
buffalo's hidc> they adopted tiro stratagem of the Pious 
i'Encas, and cutting it into tJiin strips made it the bound¬ 
ary line for a goodly plot of ground* Upon this, so the 
chronicler tells us, they proceeded to build a formidable 
citadel whose position menaced the toivn and the royal 
precinctsp wliercupon trouble ensued. The version whieli 
comes to us from Foitugucse sources is somewhat difler- 
ent. Ilere we learn tJiat Siqueira received a turning 
from a Javanese girh who was the mistress of one of his 
ment that treachery was meditated. This girl off 
to the Portuguese ships under the cover of darkness, and 
brought word that the Sultan intended to massacre tlic 
w^hite men at a gre^t banquet to wliidi he would pres¬ 
ently invite them, and that when this piece of business 
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had been despatched^ he would seize upon their ships* 
This intcUigencei which may quite possibly have been: 
truei does not appear to have been in any way tested by 
Siqueira^ who seems to have accepted it unraer^etily^ 
and to have acted at once with morcj perhapSj of prompt 
titude tlian of wisdom* He sent a native man and 
woman ashore ** with an arrow passed through tlidr 
skulls'^ to the Sultan^ who was thus iaformed/" de 
Barros tells us, “ through his subjects that unless he kept 
a good w'atch the treason itvhich he had perpetrated 
would be punished with fire and sword." The Sultan 
retaliated by arresting Ruy de Aiaujo^ the factor^**and 
tw^enty other men who w'crc on land with him attending 
to the collection of the cargo of the ships," tliough it is 
to be noted that the Muhammadan monardi used them 
with no such atrocious barbarity a$ tliat which the Chris¬ 
tian captain had practised upon his Malay victims. 

Siqueira, finding his force tlius considembly dimin¬ 
ished, burnt two of his vessels, since he had not enough 
men to navigate tliem, and sailed out of ^falacca, pro¬ 
ceeding himself direct to Portugal, after despatching a 
couple of vessels to bear the tiding of his abortive en¬ 
terprise to Cochimp where the great Alfonso Dalboquer- 
que wTis now reigning unopposed. 

The new's of the check wbieh Siqueira had received 
caused considerable annoyance to the authorities both in 
Portugal and In Indian and on March i3th, 1510, Diogo 
Mendez de VasconceUos with a fleet of four ships set out 
**io go and conquer Malacca." The situation in India, 
however, was at this moment so critical that Alfonso 
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D^bocjuerquc renjaed to allow VasconccUos to proceed 
upon his wuy^ and retained hini aad his fleet to aid hiu 
in a combined attack upon Goa. Tlie hands of the 
greatest of tlie Portuguese viceroys were more than 
usually full at this juncture. The coming of the filibus¬ 
ters had set the whole of the western coast of India in a 
flame of war; the Portuguese settlements on the island 
of Socotra and in tlie neighbourhood of tlie Persian Gulf 
were importunate in their prayers to Dalboquerque to 
come to their assistance; and meanwhile, in distant 
Malacca, a number of white men, held in captivity by the 
Mala}^, were scanning the sky-line to the north hoping 
to sight tlie rescuing fleet for which, during so w'caiy a 
period, they looked in vain. 

By February, 1511, however, Goa had been retaken, 
and the Coromandel coast was for the moment cowed 
into submission, wherefore Dalboquerque had Icbure at 
last to look to the more remote portions of his dominions. 
In that montli, accordingly, he set out for the Straits of 
Hormuz to carry succour to those of his countrymen in 
that direction whose clamour, backed by repeated orders 
from the King to erect a fort at Aden, had distracted 
him all the time that lie was too deeply engaged in India 
to be able to spare them a man or a ship. But the winds 
proved adverse, and finding tliat he battled with them in 
vain, Dalboquerque decided to make a virtue of necessity, 
and to turn his face towards the Straits of Malacca. 
Diogo Mendez de Vasconceiloa who, it will be remem¬ 
bered, had been sent out for the special purpose of chas¬ 
tising the Sultan of their kingdom, had throughout 
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shown great restlessness under the restraint imposed 
upon him by Dalhoquerque, and at last^ defying the 
viceroy, he actually set sail for ilabcca on hb own ac¬ 
count DaJboquerque* however, succeeded in recoHing 
him, and as a punishment for his insubordination sent 
him back to Portugal in disgrace* Accordingly the task 
of subduing the Sultan of Malacca now fell to DaJboquer- 
que's lot without the assistance of the men actually ap¬ 
pointed by the King of Portugal for that purpose, and 
the viceroy set about its accomplishment in lus own 
tliorongh fashionK 

The Lawl^ness which cliamcterised the proceedings of 
the PortuguEsse at this period b wdl cxcrapUficd by the 
first incident recorded by the author of the 
as having occurred during the voyage to Malacca, 
“ When tliey had got as far as Ceibo (Ceylon)/* he tells 
uSp ** they caught sight of a ship* Alfonso Dalboquerquc 
gave orders to chase her, and they took her, and he was 
very ghd to find that it belonged to the Guzerates, as he 
felt his voyage would now be carried out safely, for the 
Gu^erates understand the rtavigation of tliose parts much 
more thoroughly than any other nations, on account of 
the great commerce tlicy cany on in those places/' 
Here we have given to us an instance of the acts of 
unprovoked piracy which the Portuguese, from the 
moment of their arrival In tlie East, w^ere accustomed to 
commit as a matter of course; and if $ome excuse be 
found in the fact that pilots were needed, no similar 
justification can be alleged for the capture of four otlier 
Gusffirati vessels which Dalboqiierquo chased and took 
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betive&ri Ceylon and Sumatra* The man who was 
acting in this fashion, too, was oo irresponsible free¬ 
booter, but the Portuguese viceroy of the Indies^ and 
his piracies alTord us a just index to the spirit and con¬ 
duct of his counti>'men in Asia. It is true that sea- 
brigandage in the East has been supprosed finally by 
the nations of Emopej but it is web to remember that at 
an eorber period die white men themselves were the 
most ruthless and daring of aU tJie rovers who Infested 
Asiatic waters* 

The first port touched at by Dalboquerque was that of 
Pedir in Sumatra, where he found one Joao Viegas and 
eight Christians of the company of Ruy de Araujo, who 
had arrived thus far in their flight from the city of 
hlalacca, and Joao Viegas recounted to him how tlie king 
of Malacca had endeavoured to force them to become 
hlooiSp and had ordered some of them to be tied hand 
and foot and circumcised; and they bad sufTcred many 
topitcnts because they w'ould not deny the faith of Jesus 
Christ" All of which was probably true* and was, of 
course* excessively improper^ tliough the Sultan of 
Malacca'^ conduct still compares favourably with tliat of 
Siqueira in the matter of the arrow pased through the skulb 
of a man and a Avoman. Viegas also told Dalboquerque 
that a principal Moor of named Naodabegea» 

[Nakhoda Begak] who had instigated the Sultan to cut off 
Siqueira, and had subsequently joined with the Bendl-hara 
of Malacca in a plot against the tlirone^ w^as even then In 
hiding in the neighbouring Sumatran kingdom of Ptseh. 
To Paseh, tJiercrore, Dalboquerquc forthwitli saUedj and 
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dcETLEirtded that the " Moor in question should be de¬ 
livered up to him^ but the King of Pasdi^ as became a 
Malayan raja, made all manner of specious excuses^ and 
professed his utter inability to lay hands on the con¬ 
spirator. Dalboqucrquej conceiving tliat the hour had 
not yet come for the declaration of hostilities with tlie 
King of P^seh, concealed hts chagrin as best he mighty 
and proceeded on his w^y to Malacca* Chance^ how¬ 
ever, favoured him^ for he presently caught sight of a 
large native vessel, which his people captured after a liard 
fight. On board this ship tliey found Naodabegea hioi^ 
self, ** half dcad^ without any blood flowing from the 
numerous wounds which he had received* Aires Pereira 
commanded the mariners to throw him into the sea just 
as he wss ; but w^hen they perceived that he was ridily 
clothed^ they sought first of ail to strip him^and tlien 
they found on his left arm a bracelet of bone, set m gold^ 
and when they took this off his blood flowed away 
and he expired,** The survivors of the crew Informed 
Dalboquerque that the bracelet was formed of the bones 
of certain animals which were called that are bred 

in the mountain ranges of the kingdom of Siam, and tlic 
person who carries these bones so that tliey touch liis 
flesh can never lose his blood, however many wounds he 
may receive, so long as they are kept on him." 

The term used by the nativ'es was unquestionable 
(often pronounced by the Malays of Sumatra) 
w^hich means tmi/iftcmiltf and all they intended to con^ 
vcy w aSj we may surmise, that the bracelet was a charm 
which conferred this advantage upon its possessor, and 
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that it had been bf0U;ght: to Penifisuk from Siam. 
Snell charois arc ivora to this day by ixtany a nt-amor in 
Malayan lands. 

After taking tliis vessel, Eklboqucrque, for some 
uneicpiained reason, retraced hb steps towards Piseh, 
and fell in with tivo native ships; one from the Coramandel 
coastp vfhich struck at once, and another from Javn^ which 
was onJy captured after a vety spirited resistance, in the 
course of which the Javanse set fire to their own craft. 
On board tliis vessel Dalboquerque found the unfortunate 
King of P^eh/'and when he saw him/’ the 
tell ijs he begged his pardon veiy earnestly for this un¬ 
fortunate aflair^*^—in truth an cuphembtic uay of describ¬ 
ing such an unprovoked act of piracy—which should 
not have happened if he had known of his Royal High¬ 
ness being on board, and he showed him those ceri>+ 
monies and that good treatment which b due to a 
personage of such dignity.” Dalboqucrque also promised 
to aid the king in subduing certain of hia rebellious sub¬ 
jects,-^n engagement which cost him nothing since he 
never Intended to keep it-^nd lie then continued his 
to Malacca^ capturing a “ vQvy rich junk " upon 
the way* 

He had already pillaged five Guzerati ships between 
Ceylon and the port of Pedlr; between P^eh and 
Malacca he had taken three^ one belonging to the 
Coramandel coasts one manned by men from Java, and a 
third whose ownership and nationality arc unknown. 
Thb was sufficient to spread the evil reputation of the 
strangers far and wide tliroughout the seas of south- 
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eastern aqd t<i set all the cxiuntries bordering them 
on tlie defensive, while he now meditated a more 
dectiive stroke—^the conquest of Malacca* which then 
the head and front of ail the hlalayan kingdoms— 
liaving for his object the cstablisliment of the pow'er of 
Portugal in the very centre of the commerce of all the 
eastern Archipelago, 

Such then was the first coming of the European 
fUibustex^, with which began Uie real exploration of the 
lands of southeastern Asia,—lands which ivere destinedp 
with hardly an exception* to fall under the dominlori of 
the wliite peoples* lands in wliicb, after a weary period 
of suffering and of strife, the men of the brow^n and yeUow 
races were to watch their birthrights pass into the keep™ 
ing of the strangers. 

It ivas in dramatic fashion Uiat Dalboqtierque made 
his entry into tlie harbour of Malacca—the entry of die 
Avhitc men Into the inviolate lands wdiich destiny had 
marked for their possession. It was about the hour of 
sundoivnt the author of the Chronicles tells ns, and to 
one ivho knows the Malay Penitisula that phrase conjures 
up at once a vivid picture* The mercilc$^ heat of Use 
tropic day was passed * a grateful coolnt^is, which yet 
carries witli it a suggestion of mekneholy, of spent 
energies, of exhaustion, had succeeded. The sun lay 
upon the horizon out yonder in the direction of Sumatra, 
w ith great banks of resplendent cloud grouped about it ; 
enormous fan-shaped of light stretched upward from 
it till they atuined the very summit of the heavens* 
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wliidi stained with every tint of scarlet and purple and 
goldj showed here and there little inlets of an ethereal 
a^ure. Eeneatlt tJiat glory in the skies^thc sea^sted- 
blne under the gathering darkness, heaved gently, mo¬ 
notonously^ as a weary sleeper drawls his breath, a ruddy 
sheen marking the furrowfs between wave and wave* To 
die landward the native toivn dung to the beach, 
swarmed up the sides of small conical hilb,and fdl away 
into the heavy forest inshore. Near its centre rosea 
rude stone building surrounded by a wall draped In 
crowding creepers, but for the rest the place was a hud¬ 
dle of thatched roofs, rising at all angles, sloping 
unevenly, set in aU directions without order or arrange¬ 
ment, with a blue haze of smoke hanging above 
them in the motionless air. In the harbour itself 
junks from China, sharp-nosed priAtis from Java or the 
Archipelago, and fishing-smacks innumerable by at 
anchor, Euid On the yellow stretch of sand before the 
town, crowds of men and women strolled listlessly, 
chaffering with the fisherfolk, and enjoying the peace 
and the coolness after the burden of the day and the 
heats. 

That scene had been enacted daily, repeated in this 
unchanging climate each succeeding evening for years* 
It may be witnessed to-day down to its last least detail 
in the capital of Trengganu which, like andent Malacca, 
lies upon the seashore, and as 1 have sat watching it in 
this former place* whither as yet the tide of the wiiite 
man*s invasion has not yet attained, it has seemed to me 
that I have looked back through tlie centuHes upon the 
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Malayan lands which as ybt were free from the aggression 
of the filibusters of PortugaL 

But this evening the beach was thronged more 
densely than was common ^ and there was withal a subtle 
restl^noss, a tenseness of expectancy in the air* Word 
had reached Malacca of the approach of the mysterious 
strangers from afar^ tlio men with the bearded faces and tlic 
corpse-like complodons, the rumour of whose evil doings 
on the Coramandcl coast had carried into the remotest 
corners of the East The besetting peril was at handr 
even at the gates of the city^ but how it might be 
avertedp stayed or met vfcrc problems surpassing the wis¬ 
dom of the wisest- 

And thedK before the last of the daylight died, as the 
mobs of gaily cbd natives stood upon the shores^ op¬ 
pressed by fear, restless with siiSpensCj, their dark faces 
darker in the gathering gloom, suddenly the West was 
upon them ere they well knew ib The fleet of Dd- 
boquerque, ** all decked with flags, and tlic men sounding 
their trumpetSp” swept into sight from behind the shelter¬ 
ing islands to the north, the great bellying squares of 
strangely rigged canvas catching the faint breeze* On 
and on it came* inevitablo as Fate, the Power of the 
West sailing into the heart of Malaya unresisted and ir- 
resistiblep and with panic in ite heart tlie East stood in 
impotence w^tdiing it from the shore. One by one tlie 
vessels came to anchor, and then from all there roared a 
salvo of artillery, the salute of the white men to their 
victims, an explosion that broke upon the peace of the 
quiet scene and sounded the knell of the brown man's 
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free enjo>Tiient of tite lands which God had given to 
him* 

We of ttib latter age know how much^ in the fulness of 
time, the rule of the white man had served to ease the 
burden of tlic peoples of the Malay Peninsula at least; 
but none the less there is something infinitely pathetic in 
the contemplation of tliis rude breaking in of the strangers 
from the West, the hard and restless w^orkers, upon the 
indolent peace of these ease-loving peoples; the thought 
of the storm-toni ships from distant Portugal sailing in¬ 
solently into this quiet haven w hile the dusky men of the 
East stood gating at them fearfully from the shore, see¬ 
ing in their coming a sure presage of what the futtire 
held for them and for their children* 

Upon the arrir-al of Dalboquerque there followed 
negotiations of the usual wolf-and-lamh character* The 
Sultan of Malacca made haste to send a messenger to 
the Portuguese viceroy, asking why he had come with so 
great an armament^ declaring that he had| poor soul, no 
keener desire than to live on terms of amity with the King 
of Portugal, and giving him to know that the Bendara 
(Bend^h^) had been put to death on account of his 
complicity in the rising which had taken place against 
the Portuguese captain (Diogo Lopez de Siqueira) who 
had come to that port^ and had resulted in the murder of 
the Christians w'ho were there in the land, but this was no 
fault of his.*^ The author of the C^mfriefttarf^s char¬ 
acterises this pathetic attempt to delay die inevitable as 
an artful apology/' and tells us that the great Alfonw 
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" dissenubled with " the Sultan in the hope tliat he might 
by that mean$ get Ruy de Araujo and the other Chris¬ 
tians —'whoj by the same token, do not appear to have 
been murdered—into his handstand so into safety, before 
he delivered his contemplated assault upon tlie town. 
The unfortunate Sultan* however, who saw in the posses¬ 
sion of hostages the only lever by the aid of which he 
could hope to bring pressure to bear upon the intruders* 
replied that he could not reg^d tlie surrender of the 
prisoners as a condition precedent to peace^ He vi-as 
fully prepared to hand them over to Dalboquerquc^ but 
pleaded tliat an agreement of friendship should in the 
first instance be ratified betiveen himself and the repre^ 
sentativ<^ of tlie King of Portugal. In the circumstances 
this can only be regarded as a stipulation dictated by 
common prudence^ the more so when the reputation 
which the Portuguese had earned for themselves in Asia 
be remembered, but this attempt to “ curb the spirit of 
Alfonso DaJboquerque*" as his chronicler calb it* serv^ed 
’Only to precipitate the doom of Malacca^ 

Tlie author of the pretends tliat Dal- 

boquerque at this time was really averse from war, and 
would have been vveU contented if a peaceful settlement 
■could have been arrived at. But viewing the matter im¬ 
partially* we are forced to accept the condusioo that w^ar 
was intended from the first, and that the only object of 
tlie preliminary parleys was tlie removal of the captives 
from the powder of the enemy before matters w'ere pushed 
to an cxtremit>'. The pious Alfonso, we are told^ seeing 
that the Sultan remained firm and that he w^as preparing 
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hirnselfas best he might to repel an attack^ arrived at the 
comfortable conclusion tliat ** this was a judgment tliat 
had come upon the king, and that Our Lord desired to 
make an end of him for good and all, and to cast the 
Moors and the very name of Mafamede, out of the land, 
and to have his Gospel preached in these regions, and 
their mosques transformed into houses of God's praise by 
means of the King Manuel and by the labours of his 
subjects» so he gave orders for an attack with armed 
boats and two large barges with heavy bombards, with 
the object of viewing the men who raUied at the alarm, 
and seeing where they had stationed their artillery^ and 
liow they managed their defence/' For your Portuguese 
filibuster of the siictccnth century, while he recognised 
the awful finger of God guiding him in even his most 
unjustifiable actions, took care that it should lose nothing 
of its force through any neglect on his part to keep his 
powder dry/" 

All being now ready, and the mind of the great Al¬ 
fonso determined upon war, councib were hcld^ plans 
laid, tlie scheme of attack explained, and two bourn be¬ 
fore daybreak on the feast of St James, July ^Sthn 1511, 
a trumpet on board die viceroy^s ship called the men of 
Portugal to arms. The force which consistedp according 
to the chroniclers, of only Sao Portuguese and ^00 na¬ 
tives of Malabar armed with swords and shields, was di¬ 
vided into three bodies which delivered a simultaneous 
assault upon the northern and southern quarters of the 
city, and upon the bridge by which they were connected. 
Sounding their trumpets, and sboutiiig their war-cry of 
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(Sl the Portuguese rushed to die 

attack, " and on tiiii;/' say$ de Barros, the air was rent 
with a confusion of noises^ so that die trumpets, die can¬ 
non, and the shouts could not be distinguished from one 
another^ the wliole forming a doomsday of fear and 
terror/* 

The Malajrs and the Muhaitimadan traders who fought 
with them resisted stoutly, though the mosque and many 
of the stockadts were won from diem, and the white men 
began to entrench themselves upon the ground gained. 
All day long die battle waged, and the Portuguese toiled 
at the construction of their defences under die mercLl^ 
Malayan sun, but gloss it over though they will, the 
chrouiders are forced to admit that in the end the assault 
failed, and that by nightfall all the Europeans had been 
obliged to withdraw to their ships, bearing many dead 
and wounded with them. 

One cannot but marv^el at tlie stubborn courage of 
diese 51 ibiisterS| battling here under a tropical sun at a 
distance of thousands of miles from dieir base ■ bearding 
the mightiest of the kings of Malaya in his very strong¬ 
hold; and daring to oppose their puny numbers to the 
hghtihg strength of a town whose population was ssii* 
mated at 100,000 souls. It was a stupendous enterprise, 
almost insolent in its scorn of opposing odds, and no 
parallels to it are found in history save in the story of 
tlie European conquests of the earth. The supreme self- 
confidence which alone could inspire such audacity as 
this, the reebiess courage, and the pride which held the 
power of the enemy so cheap, ntxl^ than the wonderful 
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energy whicli made success a possibility, would stem to 
be qualities which are developed to the full only in the 
European character, which can be communicated to the 
Oriental only when he is upheld by the leadciship of 
white men in whom he trusts. If the traditional reward 
of the meek lias fallen to the lot of the white nations, it 
is not through meekness that tljcy have inherited the 
earth. 

After the first abortive assault upon Malacca there fol¬ 
lowed a period of nine days during which Dalhoquerque 
instituted a rigorous blockade of the place with a view to 
starving it into submission. Once more the slender band 
of Portuguese adventurers flung itself at tlie teeming na¬ 
tive city, and this time the bridge, which was throughout 
the key to the entire position, was wrested from the Ma¬ 
lays. and tliey and their allies were routed. Oa each oc¬ 
casion the SulUn of Malacca had himself taken an active 
part in the fighUng. and in the tniiie the elephant upon 
which he was mounted was badly hurt, whereupon, says 
de Barros, " feeling the pain of its wound, it seiaed the 
negro that guided it with its trunk, and dashed him to 
the ground, on which the king, wounded in the hand, 
dismounted, and not being recognised, eflected his es¬ 
cape." And thus Malacca fell, and passed for ever out 
of the keeping of the Malays, though it w'as destined to 
be reft from Portugal by Holland, from Holland by 
Great Britain, to be surrendered once more to the Dutch 
for a little space, and to come finally into the hands of 
England. 

" In this second time of taking the city,” says the 
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author of the many of our men were 

wounded, and sonic of tlic^e who were wounded with 
poison diedj but all tlie others were curedi because 
Alfonso Dalboquerque took very good care to give 
orders for their cure, and of the Moors, women and 
children, there died by the sword an iuhnlte nuuibcrp for 
no quarter Avas given to any of them/" 

The city having now fallen into his hands^ and being, 
as Dalboquerque rightly foresaw, the beginning of yet 
another empire in the East, he next set himself, mniIi all 
bis accustomed energy, ruthlcssness, shrewdness and 
Avisdom, to die task of consolidating the power of 
Portugal in the newly won possession. 

Order was also taken for the organisation of the gov¬ 
ernment of Malacca; a coinage was instituted; a gov¬ 
ernor was appointed; and the Jairan^e headman, 
UtemutaLraja, a man of ninety years of age, and his 
sons, being suspected of a conspiracy against the 
conquerors, were publicly executed by way of a salutary 
example to all malcontents. It u'as tlieir sheer ruthless- 
ness, and their complete freedom from the trammels of a 
too exacting sense of justice that alone enabled tlie 
Portuguese to hold svhat they Ixad gotten, and to rule 
teeming native populations, bound to them by no con¬ 
sciousness of benefits received, Avho were simply cowed 
into submission* But it is to these qualities and to the 
methods AvhoM adoption followed from them that the 
eventual loss by Portugal of the bulk of her colonial 
empire is to be traced, She made no friends in Asiatic 
lands, and when in the fulness of time her European 
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enemies fell upon her, Uie men of the brown races, her 
power over whom she had abused, watched her defeat 
with Jubilant satsfaetJon, and raised none save reluctant 
hands in her defence. 

But in another direction Dalboquerquc showed a 
sounder and more far-seeing policy. Before the second 
assault had been delivered, lie had allowed tlie Giinffic 
junks, of which mention has already been made, to 
start for Canton, only exacting from them a promise 
that they would put in on tlicir way at tlin port 
of Siam, With these traders he despatched one 
Duarte Fernandez, who had escaped from the cap¬ 
tivity which he had shared with Ruy dc Araujo 
and his fellows in Malacca, to act as liis ambassa¬ 
dor at the Siamese Court, This man was the first 
European of whom we have any record to visit the 
ancient capital of Ayutha, some miles further up the 
Mcnam River than the modem city of Bangkok, and 
thus from the fall of Malacca begins also tlie earliest 
exploration of Siam by men of the white races, 

The rumour of the daring deeds w'raught by the 
rortuguGse in Asia had already spread (ar and wide, 
travelling with that marvellous speed wliich is one of the 
stock wonders of the luLst, and the King of Siam, be- 
tween whose subjects and the Malays no love was ever 
yet lost, hastened to send a return embassy to Dalbo- 
querque, to wish him all success in his adventures in 
Malacca, and to cement a friendship betw'een the white 
men and the Court of Ayutha, Dalboquerque in reply 
despatched a second mission to Siam under one Antonio 
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de Miranda^ who aecrtis to have sailed round the Malay 
Peniffisula as far as Trengginu (Taranque) on the east 
coasts whence he made his way to Ayutha overland 
■Mvith horses and draft oxen/" Beyond tlie bare fact 
that this journey was undertaken no record of it has 
been preserved to us* but even in our ow'n time it would 
be long and arduous^ and the traveller W'ould have to 
make his wayp mainly by means of the seashore whidi 
here Is for the most part sandy^ through Xelantan^ 
Lcgeh, Petinh and Senggora into Lo’ivcr Sianip and so 
along the Istlimus of Kra to the Valley of the Menam. 
It is difficult to believe that such a journey was really 
performed by a white man as early as the year 15 [ I or 
1512, the more so since sailing craft of many types and 
various sizes abound on this coasts and afford far 
superior means of transport to any w^hich m the same 
regions axe found ashore- There is one fact> liowcverp 
which lends to tlic account given to us by 

the author of the Cbwiww/mrj concerning the route 
foUow^ed by Antonio dc Miranda. The mission to 
Ayutha would seem to have started from Malacca 
shortly before Dalboquerque bimself set out on Ills 
return to India^ that is to say in the autumn of (511* 
and by that season the northeast monsoon would have 
begun to make itself felt. Miranda sailed with the 
Chinese junks as far as TrengginUp and it 1 $ almost 
certain that by the time he reached that port the strong 
headwinds would have made further naWgation to the 
northward impossible to native vessels. He ivould then 
have to make his choice between wintering in Trtfngganu 
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and undertaking the arduous march to Ayutlia overland, 
and as tlic men of his race and age were little apt to Ik 
daunted by obstacles, we may perhaps conclude tliat lie 
decided upon llic htter alternative. If tliis be so, we 
must hail Antonio dc Miranda, who to us is nothing but 
a name, as the first if tlic least articulate of the European 
explorers of Lon er Siam and a portion of tlic Malay 
Peninsula. 

The noi.se which tlic invasion of Malacca had oc¬ 
casioned had not been ivithout its effect upon other 
kingdoms of iMalaya, and before ever Dalboqucrque 
sailed for India, embassies reached him from the Sultan 
of Kampar, whose kingdom was situated on tlic western 
shores of Sumatra, who, though lie was a son-in-law of 
the ill-fated Sultan Muhammad Shah, was moved by Jiis 
fear of » the fury of the Portuguese” to make terms for 
himself with the conquerors. From Java too came 
overtures of friendship, dictated by the wholesome dread 
which the prowess of the Portuguese had inspired, and 
the Sultan of the Sumatran kingdom of Mcnangkibau 
hastened to follow the example set by his neighbouis. 
Thus Dalboqucrque’s design to build up Malacca as the 
centre of trade in southeastern Asia, preserving under 
the flag of Portugal the position which it had occupied 
under the rule of its own kings,^—a design which he had 
kept steadily in view from the first—was accomplished 
with little difficulty, and the conquest of this single port 
served to establish the power of the aliens upon a firm 
basis in this region, and through the prestige it brought 
to them Secured immediately a political and commercial 
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superiority sucb a$ had never before been enjoyed by 
any single kingdom of Malaya. 

One other thing Has done by the groat Alfonso cro ho 
turned back to India and to the warfare which awaited 
him at Goan He despatched a fleet of three ships, under 
the eommaiid of Antonio J 3 abreUj w^ho had received 
wounds and earned distinetton in the assault upon the 
bridge at ^iaJaeca, upon a voyage of discovoiy in the 
Malayan Archipelago. And the instructions which 
Alfonso Dalboqucrque gave to Antonio Dabreu, were* 
on no account whatever on that voyage to take any 
prizes, and to go on board of no vessel whatever^ nor to 
consent to any of his men going on shore, but in all the 
harbours and in ail the islands at which he might touch 
to give presents and gifts to tlic kings and lords of the 
country, and for this purpose he ordered there should be 
given Out many pieces of scarlet and velvets of Mcca, 
and many other kinds of merchandise j and, further, he 
gave orders that the captains should not interfere with a 
single ship of Malacca or of the other ports whether they 
belonged to the Moors or to ilie Hindoos) which he might 
meet with in these Clove islands (f. the Moluccas) or 
Apple islands taking in cargo, but rather show them 
favour and give tlicm as much assistance as be possibly 
could ; and in the same way that such ships as these ne¬ 
gotiated for their cargOj so also in like manner was he to 
act for his cargo, observing all the customs of the re¬ 
spective countries.'- From which it Avill be seen that the 
great Alfonso added the wisdom of a statesman to the 
reckless daring of a filibuster, and that on occasion even 
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hi£ rc:ligioiiS zciil could yidld to considci^tions of 
polic^% 

Wc possess, unfortunately, no details concerning Da- 
breo's voyage, though there seems to be some reason to 
believe that he penetrated sufficiently far to the south¬ 
east to lay up his ships for refitting at the island of Am¬ 
boy na, which lies to the south of the western extremity 
of the bland of Ceram* This would lead us to the infer¬ 
ence that the southern coast of Borneo was skirted by 
Dabreu's fleett and that the blands of the Celebes and 
Molucca groups were visited and explored in so far, at 
any ratc^as their principal ports were concerned. More^ 
over, if Dalboqncrque's instrnctions were obeyed, this 
voyage of exploration wtis conducted with a policy and 
in a spirit which were little common among the adven¬ 
turers of the early sixteenth centuiy, its object being to 
attract trade to Malacca instead of the commission of 
acts of piracy and pillage, wherefore the ForhigucsCj w ho 
had earned a great reputation as warriors, must have 
been free from molestation* and since tlicy w^ere in no 
aggressive mood must have sailed whither they would 
w'ithout let or liindrance This voyage^ thyn^ although 
wc pc^ess such scant detaib concerning it, b an event 
of importance in tliq hbtory of exploration in south¬ 
eastern Asia, and to its pacific character is largely to he 
attributed the rapidity with which during the succeeding 
fifty years the Portuguese traders spread themselves 
through the ports of Malaya, a matter which wc shall 
have to examine more particularly in the following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ESP4<OKAtJOKS OF THE PORTUGUESE 

T he circumstances which led to the ^tablish- 
ment of the Portuguese Power in Malacca have 
been examined in the preceding chapter with a 
miautencss which is only warranted by the fact tliat this 
event marks, as has been already observed, the beginning 
of a new epoch in the exploration of southeastern Asia, 
Over the explorations which followed upon the settle^ 
mqnt of Malacca we shall now have to pass with much 
less of detail and particulari^, partly because consider- 
ations of space forbid more elaborate treatment of this 
single portion of our subject, and partlj* because the 
records of many wanderings are lost to us, while diose 
which exist are too often of a very fragmentary 
character. 

From the despatch by Dalboquerque of embassies to 
Siam, to Java and to several Siimatran kingdoms, and 
from the Launching by him of the exploring fleet to the 
Moluccas, dates the gradual founding of commercial posts 
by w'hite adventurers throughout southeastern Asia and 
the Malayan Archipelago. Malacca stood to each of 
these as a base of operations j the prestige of Malacca 
served to protect isolated outposts and individual traders; 
and the rumour of the wealth which was to be won in 
these regions speedily caused a host of hungry folk to 
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quit Portugal in a continue tis stream which poured 
unciicckcd into the distant East, Riches* rather than 
power, were the lure which tempted these men away 
from their fatherland* and in the pursuit of their object 
no difficahlcs or hardships sufficed to daunt thenip no 
humanitarian considerations placed restraint upon their 
actions, and no regard for the rights of person or prop- 
erty vested in their Oriental \hctim$ sensed to shackle 
their lawlessness or their licence. They kept faith with 
no man, not even with their native allies ; no sense of 
honour or love of fair-dealing actuated them in their in¬ 
tercourse vHth the Asiatics, whether questions of policy 
or of trade were in point; the cruelties which, on occa¬ 
sion, they committed, can only be recalled with horror; 
their avarice and cupidity were at once shameless and 
insatiable; and with very few exceptions they abused 
their power and their positicics, seeking none save ig¬ 
noble, selHsh ends. Therefore it b an ugly chapter in 
the history of the relations of Europe with the East that 
holds the record of their doings—doings which have be¬ 
queathed a legacy' of hatred the force of which h not yet 
wholly spent, Kut, through all and in spite of all, it b 
impossible to withhold from these men the tribute that b 
due to a dauntless courage and a tremendous self-reli¬ 
ance, or to divest themp squalid though many of their 
actions w'cre* of the cloak of romance wdvich must ever 
ding about the memories of those who adv^entured 
greatly* 

Even in the heyday of their extraordiiiaiy success the 
Portuguese in Asia never had at their back the advantage 
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of numbers. They were always a tiay band of aliens bat¬ 
tering upon the face of the ancient East, severed by 
countless miles from their base in Europe, often, in indi¬ 
vidual eases, cut off entirely from the support of their 
countrymen. ITie unshaken conviction in tlie innate su- 
perioritj’ of the ivhitc man over the bulk of mankind, 
which gives to our people to-day so imnaetisc a moral 
force, was at tlrat time a thing of very recent growth, a 
belief founded upon a barely proved experience, a theory 
that was still in the testing. Yet in the face of all disad¬ 
vantages, numerical, physical, moral, the Portuguese by 
the end of the year 15 ij—the date which saw the pass¬ 
ing away of the strenuous soul of the great Alfonso Dal- 
boquerque—had made gctod their footing in Asia, not 
only as a nmv, but in some sense as a dominant power. 

■< At the time of tlie death of Alfonso Dalboquerque,” 
writes the author of the Cemmctitariis, " peace was uni¬ 
versal from Ormuz to Ceylon; and all the kingdoms of 
Cambay, Chaul, Dabul, Goa, Onor, Baticala to Mount dc 
Deli, Cananor, Ciaeoulao and the Cape of Comorin—all 
the kings and lords and marine merchants—and the in¬ 
terior lands he left so quiet and well-ordered that there was 
never a nation left so completely conquered and subdued by 
force of arms Eis this v^ru*. And the land had by this lime 
become so pacified that the Portuguese used to carry on 
their merchant business in every place, without being 
robbed of anything or being taken captive; and they used 
to navigate the whole of the Indian Sea in their ships, 
vessels, small or large , and used to cross the sea 

in safety from one part to the other; and the natives, on 
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their part, used to visit Goa wiUi their wares witiiout mo¬ 
lestation being offered to them. And from the Cape of 
Comorin eastward Alfonso DaJboquerque left the kings 
of those countries in perfect peace and friendship witli 
the King of Portugal, sending to tliem ambassadors bear¬ 
ing presents in Jiis namep and they sent similarly to him. 
Among these I may name the King of Pegu, the King of 
Siam^ the King of Pase, and the forties of Malacca, in 
repose. He remained alio in tlio closest terms of peace 
with the King of China, and the King of Java^ the King 
of MalucOp \vith the Gores* and all the other neighbour¬ 
ing princes were kept by him in a state of submission and 
tranquillity." 

This account* which is substantially accurate,shows the 
spread of tlic Portuguese power during the first fifteen 
years of the sixteenth century. It must be remembered^ 
however, that trade, rather than territorial possessions, 
was the lure which tempted the Portuguese adventurers 
to the East, and that Dalboquerque, more far-seeing than 
the majority of his contemporaries, did not desire an ex¬ 
tensive empire so much as the command of the sea arid 
the acquisition of convenient ports which might be used 
as business-centres and suitable bases for Portuguese com¬ 
merce with the eastern world. In Maiaya, for example, 
he was content with the conquest of Malacca, wliich dis¬ 
posed once for all of a formidable rival; and that accom¬ 
plished, he did his best to establish friendly relations with 
the neighbouring kings and countries. Command of the 
sea and of the trade-routes once secured* the Portuguese 
had no great hankering after inland possessions* and ac- 
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cordJngLy their explorations were practic^iily confined to 
the islands and poits and the coast regions of the East 

ITie Moluccas cr Spice IslandSi the home of the clove 
and the nutrEieg^ had firom the first been tlie principal 
goal whicli tile Portuguese adventurers were bent upon 
reaching, and Dalboquerque, as we lia^'e seen, lost no 
time in despatching an expedition to explore this archi¬ 
pelago as soon as Malacca had fallen. Antonio DabreUp 
who was in command^ was not the first European, how- 
cvcri to visit the group. Prior to the date of Dalbo- 
querque'a victory in the Malay Peninsula* the Moluccas 
liad been visited by the Italian wandcrerp Ludovico di 
Varthema* and by Barbosap the fornicr being, so far as 
our infortnation goes* the first white man to land upon 
their shor^* Dabreu returned to Malacca in 1514 witii 
all his party, except the crew of one vessel who, wiUi 
their captain, Erancisco Surao* had lost their ship at Ter- 
nate and had remained bellind on tliat island. Pigafetta, 
the chronicler of Magellan's voyage, who was at Tidor 
during the latter months of 1521* mentions that this man, 
ivhom he calls P'randsco Serrano# had become the ** cap¬ 
tain-general of the King of Tarenatc ivhcn he was mak¬ 
ing ivar upon the King of Tidorc," and by his proivess 
had so earned the hatred of the latter that means had 
been contrived to poison him. Pedro Alfonso de Loroso# 
another Portuguese who wos living at Tcrnate at tlic time 
of Pigafetta's visit# came to see tlic Spaniards and told 
them, 

** That he had come to India sixteen years ago* and of 
these years he had passed ten in Moluco; and it w^as just 
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ten years since these islands liad been discovered by the 
PortugLKsse, who kept the discovery secret from us. He 
then rebted to us that a year, Jess fifteen days, had lapsed 
since a large ship had come hither proceeding from Ma¬ 
lacca, had gone away laden with cloves/' 

From this it is evident that direct trade bcLwceo the 
Portuguese of Malacca and the Molucca islands began with 
the expedition sent to the group by Dalboquerque, and 
was carried on with more or less regularity from that time 
fonvard. It was not^ however, until after the coming of 
the Spaniards had threatened the Portuguese monopoly of 
trade with the Moluccas that any portion of the group 
w^as annexed by Portugal. This ^vas formerly done after 
the appointment of Lopo Vas de Sampay^o to the post of 
Portuguese Governor of the Indies in 1526, 

The enormous impoitante which was attached to the 
establishment of trade ivitli this little archipelago by the 
nations of Europe is proved by tlie fact that* while the 
Portuguese kept the discovery of the Moluccas a close " 
Secret, the great voyage of Magellan had for its real and 
principal object, not tlie circumnavigation of the globe, 
but tile opening up of a new' sea-route to these precious 
islands^ Pigafetta tells us tJiat Francisco Serrano w-as a 
personal friend of Magellan, and that he had been instru¬ 
mental in instigating him to attempt a voyage £0 the 
Moluccas the western routCr It was because Magel¬ 
lan was himself a Portuguese who_, having served in the 
East, Was in the possession of what ive should call “ trade 
secrets, —among the most prized of which was a knowb 
edge of the exact locality of the Moluccas^that his tak- 
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ing service with the King of Spain was regarded by his 
countiymen as an act hardly to be distinguished from 
treason. On the arris-al of Magellan’s fleet at Tidor the 
Spaniards felt that tlie real end of their journey had been 
attained, although they were stiU far from having com* 
plctcd the circuit of the Ciiitli. 

** The pilot who had remained with us/*^ says Figafctta* 

M told us that there were tlie Moluco Islands, for which 
we gave thanks to God^ and to comfort ouisdves wc dis¬ 
charged all our artillery. It need not cause wonder that 
we w'ere so much rejoiced* since we Imd passed twenly- 
seven months^ less two da>^j alw^ays in search of Moluco. 

, , , But I must say tiiat near all these islands ilie 

least depth that we found iivas too fathomSt for which 
reason attention is not to l>e given to all that the Portu¬ 
guese have spread, according to whom die islands of 
Moluco are situated in seas which cannot be navigated on 
account of the shoab, and tlie dark and foggy atmos¬ 
phere.'"' 

From which it will be gathered tiiat a meticulous re¬ 
gard for truth did not fetter the Portuguese in their efibrts 
to keep their rivals olT w'hat tliey regarded as tJieir own 
preserves 1 

The Bull promulgated by Pope Alexander VI at llie 
end of the fifteenth century, decreeing the discoveries of 
the West to Spain and those of the East to Portugal, was 
tile reason which made it appear necessary to the King 
of Spain to discover a new sea-route to the Moluccas. 
The nations of Europe not Only acquiesced in the Pope's 
arrangement to a surprising extent, but seem to have re- 
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garded the newly discovered sea-route round the Cape of 
Good Hope as in some sort the exdusive possession of the 
Portuguese. They did not recognise that the trade of 
Asia was also Portugal's peculiar property, but th^seem 
to have hdd that if it irere to be tapped by them some 
new means of getting at it must be devised. For a pe¬ 
riod, therefore, while all the maritiino European peoples 
were fired to emulate the golden successes reaped by 
Spain and Portugal, tlie former tried to enlarge her field 
of operations by beating out a road to the East round 
Cape Horn and across the Pacific, while the Bntish and 
the Dutch struggled again and again to discover a North¬ 
west Passage, urged tiiereto by the common hunger for 
the riches of the Indies. 

" The doctrine that the ocean is the common property 
of the human race,” writes Mr. Albert Gray, “ was as¬ 
serted first by Hlizabetli and her bold seamen, and after¬ 
wards defended on legal principles by Grotius in his 
Mar^ Libemm. Owing to the disputes mth the Dutch as 
to the North Sea fisheries, the doctrines of Elizabeth w ere 
abandoned by James, whose legal champion, Seldcn. re¬ 
plied to Grotius by his treatise. Mart Claamm. It is 
hardly necessary to add that time has been on the side of 
Grotius/* 

The defeat of the great Amiada in 15®®* however^ tvEis 
the rtaJ death-blow dealt to the pretcfisions^ so long ad¬ 
vanced by Spain and Portugal which claimed timt the 
sea was the exclusive property of certain nations^ and im¬ 
mediately after that event the invasion of the East by the 
white races be^an in earnest. 
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During practically the whole of the sixteenth century, 
however, in spite of the incursion of MiOgellaa's fleet, and 
the ascendency gained by the Spaniards after the acces¬ 
sion of Phihp to the throne of S^n and Portugal, the 
Portuguese had the virgin field of Asia very much to 
themselves, and they took advantage of this to spread 
their outposts broad'cast throughout tlie East, establish¬ 
ing trading settlements even in Chinai It will be conven¬ 
ient, thereforcj in this place to sketch in rapid outline Hie 
history of European intercourse with Burma, with Siam, 
and W'ith Indo-CliEna, from its beginning up to tlte time 
which saw tlic arrival upon the scene of the great East 
India Companies. 

A reference to Burma, called by him Mien, occurs in 
the Book of Marco Polo, though the pagodas, described 
as having on the top, round about the balls, little gold 
and silver bells,” are the only distinctively Burmese ob¬ 
jects mentioned. There is no reason to bdievc that Polo 
himself ever visited Burma, and the honour of being the 
first white man to land in Pegu is generally attributed to 
the Venetian, Nicolo di Conti, who returned to his native 
city in 1444, after spending some five and twenty yc^rs 
wandering through Asia. He ivent to Racha, which is 
probably to be identified with Arakan, and thence after 
seventeen days passing desert hills came into a cham¬ 
paign country."' He must, therefore, have crossed the 
Arakan Yoma range, possibly by the Aeng pass, and so 
have reached the banks of the Iraivadi. He speaks of 
Ava by name, and says, mistakenly^ that its river is 
greater than the Ganges. The country he calU Machin 
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—obviously a corriiplion of IVUlia Chin, Grtal CWiia, a 
term applied by the natives of Hiodustan at that time 
more or less indiscriminateLy to all countries lying to the 
eastward of the Gangetic valley. He also mentions the 
practice of tattooing^ though he ascribes Its use to women 
as well as men, wh ich is 00 longer the case except among 
a few hill-tribes^ and he is the first traveller to speak of 
the famous white elephant, the dust-coloured beast with 
pink eyes and unsightly skewbald patches which is in re¬ 
ality such a disappointing object when seen in the flesh. 
In 1496 Hieron3™o da Santa Stephano, a native of 
Genoa, landed in Pegu, \vhich he is the first European to 
call by that name, but lie was prevented from visiting 
Ava by one of the many wars between the two great 
Burmese kingdoms which was at that time raging. 
Ludovico di Varthema, w'hom we have already named in 
connection with die Moluccas, visited Pegu about the 
same time, and speaks of bamboos —** great cancs as large 
as a barrel *"—and of rubies^ He too mentions that war 
was in progress betiiveen Pegu and Ava at the time of hh 
visit. 

After the fall of Malacca, Ruy Nunez d'Acunha was 
sent to Pegu on a friendly embassy by Dalboqucrque* 
and in 1545 the redoubtable Mender Pinto, of W'hose 
voyage along the coasts of tndoChina we shall have 
more to say pr^ently, was there as a military adventurer. 
He repeats the myth which had long been current of a 
great inland lake whence flow^ed all the rivers of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula—a tradition which may possibly have 
had its origin in die Lake of TonJe Sap—and he adds^ 
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characterbticaUy enough^ that he had liimself seen it! 
At this period there would appear to have been a con¬ 
siderable number of Portuguese traders and adventurers 
settled in Lower Burma, men who did their best to keep 
tire trade of the country in their own hands, sought 
service under the native kings as mercenary soldiers, and 
unlike the fif^t of the Portuguese invaders discouraged 
the rnlssionaiy endeavours of their priests as calculated 
to attract white men to the place and so to interfere with 
the monopolies tliey enjoyed* In spite of ihis^ however, 
the Dominican Caspar de Cru^ visited Burma, which he 
calls *' Bramer,"* some time between 1550 and 1560, and 
another Dominican, Bomferrus came to India from Pegu 
in 1557 after an abortive attempt to convert some of die 
inhabitants to Christianity* in 1569 a Venetian named 
Ca?sar Frederick was in Pegu and gave a detailed and 
interesting account of the country^ and fourteen yeats 
later he was followed by another Venetian, Gasparo 
Balbi^ a jeweller* w^ho went to Pegu with a stock of 
emeralds. Entering the river tliis man anchored at 
Bassein, then called Cosmi or Cosmin, whence he mad!e 
his way to Dagon, the modem Rangoon^ t^ia Dalla. 
Robert Fitch, the merchant of London, to whom be¬ 
long die distinction of being the first Engltshman to 
visit Burma, followed the same route as Balbi when he 
came to Pegu in [5S6. 

The accounts which aU these travellers, and more 
especially Frederick and Fitch, give of the kingdom of 
Pegu, even when every deduction has been made for 
glamour and its consequent exaggeration, prove tLiat Hib 
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empire, established on the delta of the Irawadi, was in 
die sixteenth century possessed of a might, a wealth, a 
splendour and an importance which have never since 
been approached in these regions, Even at that time, 
however, constant wars were in progress between Pegu 
and Siam, Tungu, Ava, and Arakan, In many of which 
Portuguese adventurers took an artive part. During die 
campaign against Siam in 154S, a hundred and eighty 
Portuguese under james Suarez de Meb fought on the 
side of Pegu, while James Pereyra led a party of his 
countrymen under the flag of Siam. During the con¬ 
cluding years of the sixteenth century, however, the 
Kings of Arakan and Tungu overran Pegu and destroyed 
its power forever, and in 1600, Boves, a Jesuit priest, 
thus describes die destruction that had been wrought in 
the once prosperous kingdom. 

“ It is a lamentable spectacle to see the banks of the 
rivers, set with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now over¬ 
whelmed with ruins of glided temples and noble edifices; 
the ways and fields full of skulls and bona of wTctchcd 
Pegiians, killed or famished and cast into the river in 
such numbers that the multitude of carcases prohibiteth 
the way and passage of any ships; to omit the burnings 
and massacres committed by tliis, the cruellest tyrant that 
ever breathed," 

The King of Arakan is the tyrant here referred to, 
and once again Portuguese mercenaries took their share 
of the fighting. Their leader, Philip de Brito, received 
from the King of Arakan the port of Sirian as a reward 
for his services immediately after the fall of Pegu, and 
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for some years he hdd the position of a kind of rival 
prince, keeping the son of his benefactor as a hostage 
for whose release he demanded a ransom of ;o,ooo 
crowns 1 "He also domincereth and careth for nobodie/' 
saj-s a contemporary chronicler, and so secure to aJi see¬ 
ing w-as the eminence to which he had attained that his 
son married a daughter of the King of Martaban who had 
established a separate principality upon tlte ruins of Pegu. 
In 1613, however^ de Brito was besieged in Sirian by the 
King of Ava^ and after a manful resistance w-as betrayed 
into the hands of his cncnxyp The unhappy wretch was 
impaled by the King of Ava* and actuaLLy lived two 
whole days enduring the most hideous torments. 

From this tirnc dates the beginning of the domination 
of Ava over the whole of Burma. Tavol w^as conquered, 
Tenasserira besieged^ although a Portuguese outlaw of 
Cochin, Christopher Rebellow with forty of his compa¬ 
triots and a handful of slavci^p utterly routed the fleet of 
Ava w^hich numbered some five hundred saiL Shortly 
afterwards an alUance against Arakan w^as sought by tlic 
Court of Ava with the Portuguese, and an envoy was 
sent from Goa to conduct the negotiations. He was 
treated with the studied insults T,vhich always character¬ 
ised the dealings of the arrogant Burmese Court with 
foreign embassies, and nothing came of the mission. 
None the less, step by step, all the country between 
Assam on the north and Siam on the south, between the 
Bay of Bengal and the fronticira of China was absorbed 
by Ava„ and though this rule was often inefficient, tlic 
hilly region inhabited by the sturdy tribesmen called the 
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Red Karins was the only part of Bunm which escaped 
its dominatioii. The Portuguese* it will be noted^ had 
never during all this time acquired any territory in 
Burma^ adveaturtrs like die miserable de Brito having 
fought, not for Uielr king and country, but for their own 
hands. The opening of factories in BLirmcsc territoiy 
was the work of the British and Dutch East India Com¬ 
panies* and with that vve shall have to deal In a later 
chapter. 

The establishment of tlie Portuguese in Malaya has 
already been recorded, and we can now glance rapidly at 
the history of their relations with Siam. The embassy 
sent to that country by Dalboquerque after tlie fall of 
Malacca has already been mentioned^ and in 1516 Manoel 
P'alcao eslablisbed a factory in Pet^i, a Malayan king¬ 
dom on the eastern coast of tlie Peninsula which was 
subject to Siamse influence* as indeed at that time were 
most of the Malay States, This trading-station quickly 
assumed considerable proportions, and when it was visited 
by Fernandez Pinto about 1540 there were* he states, 
some three hundred Portuguese living in the placCj and 
Antonio de Faria was able to recruit a sufficiently numer¬ 
ous band of adventurers from among them when he set 
outj as will presently be rcbtcd^ to harry the coasts of 
Indo-China. In Siam itself the Portuguese, though they 
neither sought nor obtained any territorial possessions, 
settled in considerable numbers, and fought as mercena¬ 
ries against the Pc^uan invaders in 1543, Pinto also 
speaks of Siam as a place in which Portuguese traders 
were in the habit of seeking refuge and passing the 
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“ winter," the period during which the prevalence of 
the northeast monsoon rendered the China Sea difficult 
and dangerous to navigation. This commerdal and un* 
official intercourse seems to have continued unchecked 
until i6j3. and m 1630 the King of Siam actually sent 
to Goa and invited the Portuguese Government to lalce 
possession of a port upon his coast. At that time, how¬ 
ever, the position of Portugal in the East was becoming 
critical, and she was too busy defending what she had al¬ 
ready won to be able to devote her energies to the acqui¬ 
sition of new responsibilities. Nothing, therefore, re¬ 
sulted from this mission, and ten years later the S iarn e se 
quarrelled with the Portuguese Colony, though the differ¬ 
ence was patched up in 1633, and in 1636 the King of 
Siam sent an embassy to the Goi-emor of the Philippines. 
Intcrcouree between Siam and the Dutdi East India 
Company, however, had begun as early as 1604, and from 
that time the influence of the Portuguese in Siam began 
to wane, just as it waned in India and in Malaya when 
other white nations appeared upon the scene whose past 
held no such record of wrong as that which embittered 
the relations between the peoples of the East and the 
earliest of the ’Hvestem invaders. 

The first exploration of the coasts to Indo-Oiina by 
the Portuguese would appear to have been undertaken, 
in somewhat peculiar circumstances in 1540-41, Its 
story is related by Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, and from 
him wc team, what is to be derived also from numerous 
other sources, that the seas of southeastern Asia were by 
this time teeming with Portuguese merchants and adven- 
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turcrs. In India and at Malacca Portugal wsb csUbli^hcd 
in force; in Pegu and Tenasserim, la Fetiai and Siajn 
she had important trading colonies; and in writing of the 
port of iJampoQ in China Pinto of his countrymen : 

“ They had there btiUt above a thousand houses, tliat 
were governed by Sheriff ^ Auditors, Consub^ J udges, and 
six or seven other kind of Officers, where the Notaries 
underneath the publick Acts, which they made, wrote 
thus, /* pitMicjt ^ f/iis Tirwti J&r 

Mi' ear" L^d. And this they do with as 

much confidence and assurance, as if the place had been 
situated between Santarem and Lisbon, so ttiat there were 
houses there wbidi cost three of four thousand Ducates 
the building, but both they and all the rest were after- 
imrds demolished for our sins by the Chineses/' 

The practice of sailing direct to China from the Straits 
of Malacca, only touching where necessary to take in 
water, which, as we have seen in earlier chapters, was 
that usually adopted by mariners bound for the Far East, 
caused a settlement so important as the one here described 
to have been established in the southern provinces of the 
Celestial Empire witliin thirty years of the fall of Malacca, 
while even the coasts of Indo-China continued to be prac¬ 
tically unknown. It fell to the lot of Mendez Pinto to 
give us an account of the first detailed exploration of 
tbe^ coast-lines, and though much of the matter con¬ 
tained in his narrative, such as the long-winded oiations 
attributed to variotis OrientaJs, obviously owe more than 
a little to this author's im^nation, the general outline 
of the events which he records bears every mark of sub- 
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st^ntial accuracy. His itinerary, with its number of ex* 
traordinaiy proper names, is quite impossible to follow in 
detail, but his story owes its value to the fact that it is the 
earliest extant account of the exploration of tlic shores 
of Indo-Chma by men of European race, and because it 
is illustrative to a remarkable degree of the spirit which 
animated the Portuguese at this period, of their methods, 
and of the attitude by them assumed towards the East 
and its peoples. After reading Pinto^s artless book one 
is at no loss to understand why the Portuguese speedily 
became an object of such intense detestation to the na* 
tives of Asia, 

In the spring of 1540, Pinto teUs us, he was sent to 
Pahang (Pan) on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula to 
fetch a ojTgo ivhfch had been purchased by a native agent 
on behalf of Pedro de Faria^ the fiovernor of the citadel 
of Malacca, During a disturbance which occurred while 
he w^ still in Pahang, Pinto was robbed of aU the prop¬ 
erty in bis charge, and he escaped with just his life and 
his ship, and sailed forthwith for Petani. Here he learned 
that three junks belonging to some Pahang merchants 
were lying at anchor inside the mouth of the Kclantan 
River, and though it was not suggested that they were 
the property of the ruffians who had robbed him, the fact 
that they hailed from Pahang w-as, in these lawless days, 
sufficient grounds for making them the objects of repris¬ 
als. Accordingly, the permission of the Raja of Petani 
having been obtained, the Portuguese fitted out a small 
fleet, raided the Kclantan Riverp captured the Pahang 
junks after a hard fight, and carried tlieir prizes back to 
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Pctani with all baste, '^because/ as Pinto naively re- 
marki^f the whole Countiy thci'eabouts was in ati up- 
roar/'^ This, it may be noted in passing, was a condition 
into Avhicb the visits of the Portuguese adventurers were 
apt to throw the native States which thise gentry hon¬ 
oured with their attentioniSH 

At Petani there presently arrived Antonio de Faria, 
who was probably a relative of Pedro dc Faria, the Gov¬ 
ernor of Malacca. He liad been sent to ratify a treaty 
of friendship already existing between the Portuguese 
and the Raja, but he had brought with hint a large con- 
sigiiment of private merchandise, and since he could not 
sell it at a satisfactory profit in Petani, he sent Pinto Avith 
it to LIgor, a little State further to the north on the east¬ 
ern shores of the Malay Peninsula. Here Pinto, while 
lying outside the bar, was set upon by native piratcS| 
robbed of hts ship and her cargo, and only saved himself 
by SAvimming ashore with such of his European compan¬ 
ions as had survived the fight. After terrible hardships 
he made hi$ As^ay back to Pettni, and reported Avhat had 
befallen him to Antonio de Faria, adding the information, 
which avowedly rested upon the merest guess-work, that 
the pirate Avho had used him so evilly Av-as one Coio 
Acem^^—probably Dito' Kaya Akhim, or some simnar 
name and title. Upon hearing this Antonio de Faria at 
once determined to put to sea in search of this marauder, 
whose act of piracy {if indeed he had committed the 
deed) had ruined the ambassador, since the captured c^rgo 
had been bought with money borroAA-ed in Malacca, and 
dc Faria had now no means of discharging his liabilities. 
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To us the spectacle presented by one who had been en¬ 
trusted by Govertunent with a special embassy transform¬ 
ing himscir with such suddenness into a sea-rover, appears 
incongruous enough, but such vifas evidenUy not the view 
taken by the Portuguese traders in Petnni. For, ssvs 
Pinto, ^ 

"All the Assistants very much commended lii$ valor¬ 
ous resolution, and for the cxccuHon thereof there were 
many young Soldiers among them that offered to accom¬ 
pany him in tliat voyage; some likewise prraented him 
with Mony, and others furnished him with divers neces¬ 
saries*” 

Accordingly, on Saturday, May 9th, in the year of 
Grace 1540, Antonio de Faria sailed from PetSni, 
" and steered North Northwest, towards the Kingdom 
of Champaa, with an intent to discover the Forts and 
Havens thereof, and also by means of some good booty 
to furnish himself wdth such things as he wanted,” a 
proper spirit, truly, for one who regarded it as his special 
inlssion to punish piracy! He first touched at Pilau 
Kondor, as Marco Polo and many another traveller had 
done before him, crossed thence to the shores of Champa 
and skirted the coast in a northerly direction until a river 
reached which formed the boundary betw'cen that 
kingdom and Kambodia, This river Pinto rallg « Pulp 
Cambim,” though p&iau signifies an island, and he tells 
us on the authority of the natives that it had its source 
in a lake named Pinator in the neighbourhood of which 
there were gold mines, while there was a " diamond 
quarry ” on its shores at a place called Buarquirim. It is 
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impossible to make anything of these names, but the 
river was probably one of the principal mouths of the 
Mekongp a branch of which river connects wi th the g^reat 
lake of Tonle Sap, but in any case die mineral wealth of 
the interior was greatly exaggerated. Seventeen leagues 
north of Pulo Casnhim Pinto places a port called Saleyza- 
can, which also defies idendficatioiip beyond which was 
the river of Toobasoy,'' At this place de Faria was 
attacked by pimteSj. whom he repulsed and captured, hts 
including ^ Capher slave, one Turk, two 
Achens^ and the captain of the junk, named 5imi!au» a 
notorious Pyrat, and our mortal Enemy/" The variety 
of nationalities represented is curious, and it serves to il¬ 
lustrate how much more general was the intercourse sub¬ 
sisting between the natives of difTerent parts of Asia in 
the sixteenth century than it has since becomcH It is 
horrible to add that th^e prisoners \vcre tortured to death 
widi quite diabolical cruelty by Antonio de Faria, and it 
is typical of the times that this barbarous act was per¬ 
formed just before the feast of Corpus Christi, which re¬ 
ligious festival was olserveci with due form by the Chris¬ 
tian souls on board de Faria's piratical deet I 
Sailing on Wednesday from Tooba50y% which was 
probably one of the mouths of the Mekong, and continu¬ 
ing to coast in a northerly direction, de Faria arrived on 
the foUowing Friday at the tnouth of yet another river 
which, Pinto statesp was called Tinacoren by the natives, 
but Varcila by the Portuguese, The fact that the white 
men had given a name of their own to the place would 
lead us to infer that it had been \ bited by tJie Fortugnese 
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prior to the arrival of de Faria, but Pinto expressly adds 
that he and his feUows were the first Europeans whom 
the natives had ever seen. Near the mouth of the river 
there was a village called Taquilleu, and at some distance 
in the interior, the Portuguese learned, there was a town 
called PiJaucacem, where the Icing of the country had his 
residence. I conceive that the wanderers were still 
among the mouths of the Mekong, and it seems probable 
Aat Pilaucacem was Pnom Penh, as it is described as be¬ 
ing the centre of an extensive trade with the " Lauhos, 
^uaas, and Gucos—veiy- rich people," namely tlie na¬ 
tives of Laos and the wild tribes, so called, of the interior. 
The river of Tinacoreu, Pinto further tells us, '< extends to 
Moncalor, a mountain distant from thence some four 
score leagues," and tJiat further up it was far broader, but 
not 50 deep. The Portuguese also learned of the exist¬ 
ence « in the midst of the continent" of a great lake 
called "Cunebetea" by its nearest neighbours, and 
Chiammay by others in which the river took its source. 
This belief in a great central lake in which all the large 
rivers of the Indo-Giincse peninsula took their rise was 
veiy persistent, and in writing of Burma, it will be re- 
caUed, Pinto declares that he had himself seen it—which 
IS manifestly untrue. The great lake of Kambodia may 
have been the origin of this tradition, a lake at the head 
of the main branch of the Mekong being inferred by 
analogy with the more accessible branch which joins the 
parent stream near Pnom Penh, but it is obvious that the 
coast native did not know that tlie river ran through a 
portion of China, and that it ivas never regarded by them 
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a [Possible Inghway for communication with the Ccles- 
tiai Empire. 

Antonio de Faria n&^ vbited an island situated'^in 
the entrance to the Bay of Canchenchina forty deuces 
and a third to the nortl^ward/' which was probably die 
island of Cham CoUao. Thence he eroded over to 
Hainan (A inan )t and later returnedi to the main land p arriv¬ 
ing at tfie kingdom of Tanququir, which was, of course, 
Tongking* Coasting thence forty leagues towards tJie 
east, he reached a port called Mutipinan (Tnron?)p 
whencci Pinto tells us^ a great overland trade was carried 
on with the Laos and other peoples of the NhiUrii^rid, 
If this statement is correct the routes over the mountains 
from the ^’alley of the Mekong into that of the Song 
Koi, which the French explorer de Lagree ascertained 
had formerly been in frequent use, but in his day liad 
been completely abandoned^ must have been in existence 
at a very early period- From Mutipinan de Faria re¬ 
turned to Hainan^ and later spent some months cruising 
about the coasts of Indo-China in a southerly direction 
with the intention of wintering" in Siam, but some¬ 
where to the south of Quangiparu, a fair town of i p5<xj 
fireSp as w'e guessed/' in Avhich there were goodly build¬ 
ings and TempleSp" he met with utter shipwreck. The 
situation of this town cannot be determined^ but it would 
appear to have been on the banks of a river which fell 
into the sea on the exposed coast of Annam, and it may 
perhaps be identical with the modem Quang-mai* The 
spot where de F'aria and his fellows were cast ashore was 
barren and uninhabited, and for some days the survivors 
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of the wreck—fifty-tlirec soubr of whom tivcnty-three 
were Portugyese^ out of a company some fiviz hundred 
and Uiirty strong—wandered about in a condition of great 
distress. A Chinese vessel, however^ soon put in there 
to water, and while her crew were ashore.^ de Karia suc¬ 
ceeded in surprising her, and sailed away in triumph 
Jfsaving the dispossessed oivners marooned upon an in¬ 
hospitable coast. 

They next captured «ome unfortunate fishcrfolk on a 
JittJe Island called Quintoo, to seni'e as pilot^^ and from 
tliem they learned that eighteen leagues distant tliere was a 
“ good river and good Rode called Xingrau. For this 
haven de Faria sailed^ and thence, after touching at sev¬ 
eral islands and ports^, and coramitting various acts of pi¬ 
racy, they made their way northward eventually readiing 
the Chinese port of Chinchu. How thereafter de Faria 
fell in with the pirate of whom he had so long been in 
search; how he defeated and killed him; of the rich spoil 
which he took, and of the splendid reception accorded to 
him by his enthusiastic countrymen at the port of Liam- 
poo, 1 cannot here tell in dctaiL De Faria, the sea-rover, 
it should howei'cr be remarked, w'as conducted in state to 
the church where public thanks were offered to the Al¬ 
mighty for the victorious crusade against the infidd^ in 
the course of W'hich this Christian hero had broken not a 
few of the Ten Commandments, had murdered and robbed 
and tortured and pillaged without scruple* and had made 
victims of tiie inoffensive natives of countries who never 
before had so much as seen a white man. It was a curi¬ 
ous age in which men could see virtue in the perpetrator 
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of such enormities: it is Jess curious th^t before the end 
of the sixtccntli century tile name of die white niiui had 
been made to stiok in the nostrils of Asiatics. 

The verdict passed by Pinto upon Indo-China is worth 
repcatinf^. After describing its wealth from infomiatTOn 
derived from native sources, he says, 

“ Whereby it may be gathered that if the Country could 
be taken, it would without so much labour or loss of 
blood, be of greater profit and less charge than tlic Indies*" 
an opinion which its present possessorsj the countrymen 
of Dupicix would, I conceive, be little likely to echo, 
however much they might desire to be able to give it their 
endorsement. 

After Pinto's day the Portuguese appear to have set¬ 
tled in Kambodia, much as they settled in Burma, at their 
own risk and without receiving much active support from 
their Government. The Dominican Caspar de Cruz 
visited the country Jn rs90, as also did Christoval dc 
jaques between 1592 and 1598. According to ths^ latter 
the Lake of Tonle Sap and the KJimer ruins at Angkor 
had been discovered by the Portuguese in 1570* and tliis 
would seem to indicate that the intercourse between the 
rulers of Kambodia, whose capital w^as at or near Pnom 
Penh, and the Portuguese traders had increased consider¬ 
ably during the half century immediately following tlie 
famous voyage of Antonio dc Faria. In about the year 
15 So a Frenchman named I^uvet visited the delta of the 
Mekong, and was thus the first of his race to set foot In 
the region which destined to become at a later date 
the great Asiatic colony of France. I^ve years later an- 
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Other Ffcachman, Pere George I-a Mothe of the Order 
of St. Domiaic, went to Cochie-Chijia in tlic company 
of a Portuguese mi^ionaiy named Fonseca. The tu'o 
priests were attacked by the natives* Fonseca was mur- 
deredp and La Mothe* sorely w ounded* made his escape 
on board a Spanish shipj but died of die injuries he had 
received before he couid reach Malacca, jan Huy gen 
van Linschotenp whose book published in i596wrDughtp 
m we shall presently see^ so much injury to the prestige 
of Portugalp had collected much information concerning 
all the lands with which ihc Portuguese held commerce, 
and he is one of the first to speak of the great river of 
Kambodia by name. 

"^Through this kingdom (Champa)i" be writes, run¬ 
neth the river Mccom into the sea, which the Indians 
name Captain of all the RiverSp for it hath so much water 
in the Summer that it covereth and watercth all the coun¬ 
try as the river Nilus does jEgypt.'* . . . “ Upwards 
in the land behind Cambaia (Kambodia)p^^ he adds, ‘-are 
many nations p Laos, which are a great and mightie 
people, others named Auas (Avas*i'. Burmese of Upper 
Burma) and Bramns (I^w'er Burmese) Avhich dwcl in the 
hilles; others dwel upon the hib called GucoSp wdiich live 
like wild men, and cat men's flesh and marke their bodies 
witli hot irons which they esteemc a frecdome.*" 

The knowledge in his possessionp it will be seen* was 
not precisely accurate, the Burmese being by no moans 
hill tribes, anthropophagy being a practice unknown in 
Indo-Giina, and tottooing, which is only in use among 
the Burmese and the Shms and hill tribes of tlie north* 
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being cfTectcd hy pigment rather tkiii by hot irons,"' 
which would seem to imply a process of branding* Lin- 
schoten, however had had opportunities of ascertaining 
from tlie best Portuguese authorities all the facts within 
their knowledge, and his book probably represented the 
best information concerning tlie peoples of the ///jtiAr- 
/ami of Indo-China that was tlien at the disposal of Eu* 
ropenns in the East 

Late in the sixteenth, or early in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury^ the Portuguese established regular trading-pcste in 
Cochin-China and Kambodia^ the most advanced of these 
being at Pnom Penh. Beyond this and the district of Siam- 
reap at the north of the Lake of Tonle Sap, they do not 
appear to have penetrated, and the first organised attempt 
to explore the interior of Indo-China by the Mekong 
route was made, not by them, but by the Dutch East In¬ 
dia Company, With this we shall have to deal in a later 
chapter, but the explorations of the Portugui^e in south¬ 
eastern Asia, which began with the fall of Malacca in 
1511, may be said to have ended early in the following 
century* WTien tlie other nations of Europe began to 
flock eastward the Portuguese found the task of defend¬ 
ing their own position sufficiently arduous, and thereafter 
they ceased to push their discoveries into new lands. 
During the hour of their prosperity they scattered them¬ 
selves broadcast with a quite esrtraordinary rapidity, but 
they were content for the most part with the exploitation 
of the coasts and easily accessible places at no great dis¬ 
tance from the sea, and the heavier work of discovery fell 
to the lot of other white nations. Yet tlie traces of the 
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Portuguese tmders have not even now completely 
Lshed, and in almost every town of any size in southeast¬ 
ern Asia men are to be found bearing historic names of 
Portugal^ speaking a bastard dialect of the Pcninsuki and 
albeit they are generally more swarthy than the nativi^ 
of the land, cherishing in the ignominy of the present a 
passionate disdain for the full-blooded Oriental* Tliis 
latter sentiment is almost the last relic of the pride of the 
once powerful race who for a space ruled the seas and 
coast of Asia, and passing bequeathed to the East this 
sorry legacy of half-breeds. 


CHAPTER V 


THE EAST INDIA AKD AlTEtt 

T here h a ccrtala diarac tens tic irony in the 
fact that the nation whose kmg enjoyed the 
title of ** The Eldest Son of the Giurch should 
have been the first of all the peoples of Europe to set at 
defiance tlie Bull of Alexander VL In 15 2S the brothers 
Jean and Raoul Parmenticr of Dieppe sailed from France^ 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and penetrated as far 
south and east a$ Suniatrap where jean^ the leader and the 
inspiring genius of the adventure^ died In the following 
yeart His friend, the poet Pierre Crignonj who sailed 
with hlm^ says of his dead captain: 

C'^st /f pm/ikr Fmmpis ^iti a ks htdks 

Jus^ut'S ii risk (A: Tupr^ana^, £t si mott / Vwj/ pas 
prh^fftuJt m?/f qu'il a4st ikjtis^iii*s aii 
This* however, was not to be, and though the French 
broke through tlie ring-fence of Portugal before any other 
nation of Europe had ventured to do so, their efforts were 
isobted and of no importance. The first organised chal¬ 
lenge to the monopoly enjoyed by the Portuguese in 
Asia ernanated from the city of London, England once 
again playing the part which lias earned for her so much 
hatred among the nations of the Continent—that of chief 
thw'artcr of individual ambitions. 

During the concluding tw^enty years of the sixteenth 
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Portuguese ships sailing from India, but his crew-g had 
had their fill of U'anderings and adventures, and as their 
leader was stricken down by sickness at this juncture, 
they insisted upon sailing for tlie Cape. Lancaster's 
voyage could hardly be accounted much of a success, but 
it Was memorable because it was tlic first attempt made 
by tlic Englisii to strike right into the heart of the Por¬ 
tuguese empire in the East Drake and Cavendish liad 
bodi passed through the Malayan Archipelago, and cacii 
had done his best to cause trouble to the Spaniards be¬ 
fore ever Lancaster sailed from Plymouth j but Caven¬ 
dish, at any rate, had liad some not unfriendly inter¬ 
course with the Portuguese merchants in Java, and both 
he and Drake had come by the Cape Horn route, and had 
sailed for the Cape of Good Hope ivlthout attempting to 
penetrate into die Straits of Malacca. Lancaster, on the 
contrary, though In effect lie accomplished little, sailed 
round Africa by the great Portuguese highway, Iiarried 
Portuguese shipping from the Atlantic to the mouth of 
the Perak River; and captured vessels almost within sight 
of tile great Portuguese stronghold of Malacca. This 
was a considerable achievement, for lie had given practi¬ 
cal demonstration of the (act that the position of the 
Portuguese in tiie East was by no means unassailable, and 
he brought back with him some valuable information, not 
only regarding routes and trade, but also on the subject 
of the political situation in Asia. 

During the last decade of the sixteenth century, indeed, 
tlie secrecy which the Portuguese had been at such pains 
to maintain concerning their eastern conquests and dis- 
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covcri (3 bcgM to be penetrated by the other fmtioris of 
Europe. A period was set to tEic time during which all 
detailed mforrmtioii concerning the geography, the tradc^ 
the politics and the peoples of the East was* in a sensc^ 
the exclusive and jealously guarded property of Portugal 
The capture of the carrack* the Afoi&i: £& Dii?s, by the 
English in iS 9 ^t on board which was a copy of the 
^ Notable Register and Motricole of the whole Govern¬ 
ment and Trade of the Portuguese in the East IndicSp*’' 
furnished the merdiants of London with much precious 
information which hitherto had been withheld from all 
the world* and this document became in fact the pros- 
spectus of the first British East India Company. Dr. 
Thorne, an Englishman who had long resided in Seville, 
also supplied his countrymen with a valuable report on 
tile political and commercial relations of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal with the East A similar service w^ rendered to 
the merchants of Holland hy Jan Huygen van Lin- 
schoten, who had resided many years at Goa under the 
patronage of the Archbishop* Vincente do Fonseca, and 
hod collected a great store of iijiformatfon relating to all 
the eastern lands with ivhich tlie Portuguese held com¬ 
merce. linschoten returned to HoHand in September, 
1592. and tivo yem^ later tlie States General granted him 
a license to publish his w^ork+ Its appeamnee* however^ 
W’as delayed until 1596^ as its author, who- shared the then 
popular belief in tlie possibility of opening a trade-route 
to the Indies pin tJie north of Europe and Asia^ w^asted 
thla period upon a fruitless voyage undertaken with that 
object Although his book was not given to the public 
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until 1596, it sccois probable that the manuscript was 
examined by many who were interested in the future of 
Holland's trade with and its subsequent publicatioii^ 
and translation into many tongues^ dcaJt a tremendous 
bloTiV to Portugal, for it contained a merciless exposure of 
the futility of her system and of the rottenness wiiicb was 
eating into the heart of her administration in the East. 

On April 2^ iS 95 i ^ fleet of four vessels^ equipped by 
the newdy established Dutch East India Company, sailod 
from the Texclj under the command of Cornelius Hout- 
man. The Cape route was followed^ and in June, 1596,. 
the fleet reached Sumatra* Coasting tow^ds the souths 
Iloutman passed through the Straits of Sunda, and made 
a considerable stay at Bantam, the town at the north¬ 
western extremity of Java^ where a Portuguese factory 
was already in existence, and where the Dutchmen speed¬ 
ily obtained permission to establish a trading-post of their 
ow’H, Their coming was^ of course, viewed with great 
dissatisfaction by the Portuguese^ und though the latter 
concealed their hostility, they set to work to intrigue 
against their rivals, and succeeded so weU that serious 
misundcTstandingg arose between Houtman and the na¬ 
tives. After leaving Bantam^ the Dutch adventurers 
passed to Jaccatra, the towm upon the ruins of which 
Batavia, the modern capital of the Dutch East Indies, has 
been reared, and tlionce, coasting along the northern 
shores of Java, visited BSli and Lombok. At the latter 
place he found that liis crews had been so much teduced 
that their number no longer sufficed to work all the ships, 
and the a vessel of 200 tons, was abandoned 
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and buroed- Houtniiin then set snil across tlie Indian 
Ocean, doubled the Cape, and reached the Texel in Au¬ 
gust, 1597, having witli him only clghty^nine men out of 
the conipaxiyp 249 strong, which had shipped witli Iiim 
little more than two years earlier. 

His voyage is chiefiy mtere^ting because it iUiistrates 
the difTerent policy adopted from the begmniiig by the 
Dutch, as compared with that of the Portuguese. The 
metho<^ of the latter we have already examined: die 
qualities which characterised the Dutch system may be 
summed up in a few words. To begin with the Hollan¬ 
ders had in view a single object—strode. They evinced 
no desire to proselytise, or to insult the religious or social 
prejudices of the natives, lliey made no attempt at fili¬ 
bustering; behaved witli considerable self-restraint in very 
trying circumstances at Bantam; and their generally 
peaceful and orderly behaviour made a deep impression 
on the Orientals w^ho had become used to the license of 
the Portuguese. This tavonrablc view of the newcomers 
ViTss confirmed at a later period by better acquaintance 
with the Dutchmen, and Pyrard de Laval, for instance, 
tells us that at Bantamtlie king had an afiection to¬ 
wards them and the people loved them-” Their claim 
upon the good wiQ of the natives rested also to no small 
extent upon their open hostility to the Portuguese, and 
though they were guilty of many acts of piracy, they 
tried to make a distinction between the property of tlidr 
European enemies and that of Asiatic traders. Speaking 
generally^ both the Dutch and the English were well re¬ 
ceived in the East, principally because they were not 
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Portugfuese^ ajid because their coming was known to be 
viewed with intense disfavour by those white men who 
had earned and deserved the hatred of the native popula¬ 
tions, Hontaian, therefore, was able to bring back with 
him a very encouraging report of the prospects presented 
by the newly opened trade betw^een Holland and the 
Indies^ and so quick were the merchants of the Nether- 
lands to seize the advantages thus olTcTed to them that by 
the summer of 1601—only six and a half years after the 
sailing of the first expedition—no less than forty-nine 
Dutch vessels had been sent out botind for Malaya 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Meanwhile, on December 31st, 1599, the Charter of 
Incorporation of the first British East India Compady 
had been granted, “ Being a privilege for fifteen years to 
certain adventurers for the discovery of the trade of the 
East Indies, namely, Gwrge Clifford, Earl of Cumbe-rland 
and 2 [ 5 kniglits,aldermen, and merchants/' A capital of 
^72,000 was subscribed, and on February ifith, 1600, 
Lancaster sailed from England in command of the first 
fleet of the East India Company, Taking the Cape 
route, he readied Achem (Achch) on June 5th. 1602, 
delivered a letter addressed by Queen Eliaabcth to the 
king of that state, established good relations with him 
and Ills people, and opened a factory in his capital A 
Portugiuese ambassador from Malacca tried vainly to in- 
ducc the King to have no dealings with the Englishmetl, 
but the Achclincse had from the first constituted them¬ 
selves the especial defenders of the brown man's birth¬ 
right agaimst the aggression of the Portuguese, and tlicy 
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were accordingly prepared to give a warm welcome to 
any Europeans who were enemies of the hated race. 
Lancaster not only carried on his brade In Acheh with¬ 
out molestation under the protection of irs king, but 
actually used the place as his base of operations for a 
piratical rad which he presently made upon the Portu¬ 
guese in the Straits of Malacca — an expedition w'hich 
resulted in tiie capture of one very rich pri^se- On his re¬ 
turn to Acheh a treaty of friendship ^vas nuule with the 
Xing, and Lancaster coasted along Sumatra, passed 
through the Stralti of Sunda^ and opened a factory at 
Bantam. Thence he sailed for Englandj leaving behind 
him eight men and two factors, the chief of whom was 
Master William Starkey, whoso purely niercaiitilc charge 
must be regarded as the germ out of which there grew 
in the course of time Great Brifciin^s enormous empire 
in the East. 

Bantam itself had been first visited by the Portuguese 
in 1511, when^ immediately after die fall of Malacca, 
HenriqueLeme, one of Dalboquerque^s captains, touched 
at^tlic port. Houtman, as we have seen, istablished a 
trading-post there in X 59 ®i wdiich time^a Portuguese 
factory was already in existence, and the stabon now 
founded by Lancaster became later tlic principal Presi¬ 
dency of the British East Indies to w^hich the agencies of 
MadraSp Bengal and Surat were alike subordinatep The 
Importance of Bantam for both the English and die 
Dutch lay in the fact that it furnished a convenient centre 
from which to trade with Sumatra for pepper, and 
especially with the Moluccas for spices^ ^he latter being 
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the most precious produce in the East, No sooner had 
the Dutch power Ju the Malayan Archipetago attained to 
Sufficient proportions than a descent was made upon 
Amboyna, which t'.'as captured by Van Nek in 1559, al¬ 
though the Portuguese Imd a fort on Tidor, Two years 
later the Portuguese sent a fleet under Andre Furtado 
“ to expel the rebel Hollanders ” and for the moment 
Amboyna was retaken. Aided by die Spaniards, who 
were now strongly established in the Philippines, the 
Portuguese tried in 160J to annex Tern ate. but the at¬ 
tempt failed, and in 1605 the Dutch made another swoop 
upon the Moluccas, their leader. Van der Hagen, driving 
the Portuguese not only out of Amboyna but also out of 
Tidor. Two years later Pedro de Acuna, the Spanish 
Governor of the Philippines, attacked the Dutch and de¬ 
prived them of all their possessions in the Moluccas, ex¬ 
cept Amboyna, 

Meanwhile, in 1606. the Dutch under Matelicf laid 
seige to Malacca itself, thus striking at the very heart of 
the Portuguese power in Southeastern Asia, and it is to 
be noted that the Sultan of Johor took part in the cam- 
paign against the successors of Dalboquerque. It was in 
these latter years that the Portuguese began to reap the 
crop of hatred which they had sown among the natives of 
the East during the preceding century. The Portuguese 
Viceroy, Martin Affonso de Castro, sailed from Goa to 
the relief of Malacca with the greatest armada which had 
ever quitted that port In the first instance he attacked 
Acheh, whose king had, as usual, befriended the enemies 
of Portugal, and was heavily repulsed. He then passed 
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into the Straite of Ifalacca^ forcing Matelief to raise 
the siege, but was immediately after trounced most 
soundly by that redoubtable Dutch man in a great sea 
fight. For the moment^ however, Malacca itself was 
saved, but a death-bJow to the prestige of Portu^ in 
Malaya had been dealt, and from that moment the fate 
of the first conquerors of Malacca was sealed. Matelief, 
flushed with victof>^p sailed to the Moluccas^ where in 
the follow ing year he succeeded in driving the Spaniards 
out of Tidor* Till l6ll this island was held by the 
Dutch, but in that year it was retaken by the Spaniards 
together w ith the island of Banda^ though soon after tlie 
Dutch reestablished themselves in Ternate. In 1641^ 
how ever, Malacca feU before the joint attack of the Hol¬ 
landers and the Athchnesep and passed into the keeping 
of die former, as also in the course of time did the 
Moluccas and most of the islands of the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago. 

After the final defeat of the Portuguese and the con¬ 
quest of Malacca the power of Holland in Malays grew 
rapidly* By means of superior energy and enterprise the 
Dutch contrived to engross die greater part of the spice- 
liade, leaving to the English traders only an insignificant 
residue. In 1683, by fomenting an insurrection headed 
by the son of the King of Bantam* they succeeded in driv¬ 
ing die British out of Java, which they then annexed 
Ittde by little, till they had made themselves masters of the 
whole. The English fell back upon Sumatra, where th 03=^ 
held factories in Acheh, at Priaman, Fort Marlborough, 
and at Bengkulcn, stations which became of less and less 
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importance as England gradually began to win a new 
empire in India. On the mainland the Dutch (slab- 
lished trading-posts in Fcrak and Selangor, but through 
these were presently withdrawm Malacca w'as held until 
179s, when it was attacked and taken by the British; it 
was restorfni to Holland in 1818 under the Treaty of 
Vienna, but sJic years later was cxdiangcd for Bcukulen, 
and this time passed finally into the keeping of Great 
Britain. I'he Hast India Company had meanwhile 
founded a settlement on the island of Penang, which was 
leased by them from the Raja of Kedah in 17S6, and in 
J 79S the territory on the mainland, now known as Prov¬ 
ince Wellesley, was purchased for $2,000. Sir Stanford 
RafUes, whose statesman’s eye saw the strategic and com¬ 
mercial value of the position, obtained the cession of the 
island of Singapore from the Sultan of Johor in jSlp, 
but the territory immediately behind tlie town of Malacca 
was not brouglit under British jurisdiction until 1833. 
An English expedition invaded and took po^cssion of 
Java in iSii, but in 1818 the island was restored to 
Holland. The remaining British settlements on the is¬ 
land of Sumatra were ceded to the Dutch by a treaty 
concluded in 1871, under the provisions of which Hol¬ 
land abandoned all claims in the Malay Peninsula, and 
with the extension of British infiueiice throughout the 
Native States of the mainland, w'hich began in 1S74, the 
real exploration of this Malayan region had its beginning. 
Dp to this time the Malay Peninsula, in all save its 
coast-iinc and its ports, at some of which small Dutch 
factories had from time to time been established, was 
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A complete /twr to Europeans, The story of 

its subsequent exploration wiU be told in a later diapter, 
To return now to the doings of the East India Com¬ 
panies in the other lands of southeasteni Asia, it was not 
until 16J 8 that trade began to be conducted by the Brit¬ 
ish with the valley of die Irawadi, the exploitation of wliich 
by Portuguese adventurers lias already been noted. Cu¬ 
riously enough the first of the Company's factors to visit 
Burma came, not from India, but overland from Siam. 
In l6t8 the factor at the Siamese capital, Lucas Anthon- 
Lson by name, sent a sub-factor, one Thomas Samuel, up 
the Menam to 2 engomay (Cbieng Mai), to investigate 
the prospects of trade in that place, which shortly before 
had passed into the hands of Siam. Tlie forces of the 
King of Ava retook CJiieng Mai while Samuel ivas still 
there, and the unfortunate merchant was carried to Pegu 
with all his property, and soon afterw^ards died there. He 
was not tlic first white man to accomplish the journey 
from Ayuthia to Pegu, since the Portuguese contingent 
which aided tlte F^uan army in its invasion of Siam in 
1548 must liave traversed approximately the same line of 
country; but his arrival led indirectly to the opening up of 
commerce with that country by the agents of the British 
Company. Anthonbon, who had mean while been trans¬ 
ferred to MasuLipatam, no sooner heard what had befallen 
Samuel than he despatched two sub-factors to Burma, 
ostensibly to enquire for the dead merchant’s efiects, but 
really with a view to establishing trade. He was badly 
served by his agents, who tried to keep the commerce of 
Burma in their own liands and to discourage its exten- 
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but none the less British intercourse with the country 
shortly aftenvards beoune freer than it ever w*$ again 
until after the anjie;>cation of Pegu in 1852, The East 
India Company liad settlements at Promc^ Ava and Sir- 
kn^ and a trading-piDSt somewhere on tlie confirics of 
Quna^ at a place which in all probability Rhamo, on 
the Irawadi^ over 30P miles above Mandalay. The Dutch 
Company abo had a considerable trade with Burmaj, pos¬ 
sessing factories in the upper districts^ and^ it is said, 
occupying the island of Negrais. From 1G31 to 1677 
they had a factoiy at Sirian, once the capital of tlie 
ill-fated dc BritOp and Valcntyn attributes their abandon¬ 
ment of trade witli Burma to tlie constant wars which in 
this region made pcajccful commerce impossible. The 
British trade also languished^ but between 1680 and 1684 
the Company reestablished its factories in Burma^ and in 
1686-7 th^ island of Negrais was surveyed and taken 
nominal possession of by the English. In 1695 Nathaniel 
Higginson, the Governor of Fort St- George^sent Eduard 
Flectivood and Capt James Lesley to Ava with presents 
to the Kingp out of whicJi the sendcfi who jnstructed hb 
agents to haggle manfully, hoped to make a profit in the 
form of return-giftSp A grant for a new factory at Sirian 
was obtained, and a Resident was appointed there to su¬ 
pervise the trade^ but almost immediately aftcns»ards a gen¬ 
eral expulsion of foreigners took place, and tlicnceforth 
the East India Company had no direct financial stake in 
Burmese commerce. Sirian, however, continued to be 
the residence of British and otlier foreigti merchants, and 
when the Siamese and tlie PeguanSp leagued togctiicr 
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against Ava. took tlie place in 1740, these stmiigers were 
net molested. Three years later Sirian was retaken by 
Ava^ and subsequently v\'as burned by tlic Peguans, when 
the liritish^ whose Resident^ Mr. Smartj had acted* as be- 
Attcd hh name^ with duplicity in Ills dealings w ith both 
paitieSj were obliged to retire. Negrais was settled from 
Madras in 175 3^ while war was once more r^^ing be¬ 
tween Ava and Pegu* and two years later the British 
factory at Basscin was destroyed by the former. A mis¬ 
sion under Captain Baker wa$ sent to Ava to ask for 
redress and to offer the support of the Company^ which 
had been prudently w itlihdd until the defeat of the Peg- 
uans had become a madirest tertainty^ Baker was badly 
received^ and when he spoke of **a^istenco” the King 
bared hts lliigbSp smote them with his palms* laughed in¬ 
sultingly ill tile envoy’s face and asked him what he 
tiiduglit such a king as /t£ had to do with aid from any 
man ! In 1757 another envoy* Ensign Lister* was sent 
up the Ira wadi to Ava, and as the result of a most Im- 
miliating interview, a new factory was opened at Basscin. 
In 1759 Negrais was practically abandoned^ only a small 
staff remaiaing tliero in charge of the buildings, and the 
entire population of the island* including ten Euroi^caJUai 
was treacherously murdered veiy soon afteru^rds by the 
Burmese^ The weakness which characterisied the deal¬ 
ings of the Company witli Burma was never better ck- 
emplilied than by the action taken on this occasion* for 
the envoy sent to plead for redress was received with con- 
tempt and Insult:, and there the matter ended. Bosaeln was 
now abandoned* but some trade was carried on witli Ran- 
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goon unbl 1794* die uicrchants doing little business^ while 
tlic Cuiiij>any"s agents possessed no political influence, auJ 
occupied for the most part positiom of great liumiliation. 

Over Chittagong and Assam, however^ die Company 
had established its hold^ and when in 1794 the Burmese 
sent 5,000 armed men into the former provinceto ar¬ 
rest robbers dead or alive^” the British at last sliow^ed 
fight, and the Bumtesc yielded w^itliotit forcing the issue. 
The following year Capt Michael Symes was sent upon 
his famous emba^y to Ava, a mission of which he sub¬ 
sequently wrote an elaborate account He w^as accom- 
[lanied by Ucutenant Woods, who made the first reliable 
survey of the Irawadi from Rangoon to Ava, and by Pr. 
Buchanan, who collected a great deal of information 
bearing upon die districts traversed. This was the only 
really important achievement of tlie mission, for Sym<^ 
W’as treated with the utmost insolence, was presented to 
the King, in cireumstajices of intense humjljation, upon 
a or beg-pardon day," and ufTecled nothing of 

any importance. He moreover carried away w ith him a 
wholly exaggerated idea of the might of Ava, and though 
Cox, the next envoy, corrected his predecessor's erroneous 
impressions, Symes was regarded at the time as the more 
reliable authority, and his book was probably not with¬ 
out its efiect in leading the Government of India into 
continuing the weak-kneed policy which had too long 
been followed towards the arrogant Burmese Court. Be- 
tivccn tile time of Cox's visit and iSjo three other mb- 
sions were sent to Av^a, each in turn to be subjected to 
Insults which it b humiliating to recall, and on each 
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csccasion the King declined to take the slightest notice 
of the letters sent by the Governor-Genera], deeming it 
below him to have any dealings with one who was not a 
crowned head. AU tlicse mtssions followed the river 
route to Amarapurap the then residence of the King, and 
no material addition was made to the information which 
had been collected by tlie officers attached to Symcs‘s 
mission. dunng the whole of this time continued 

to treat foreigners ’ivith the utmost contumely, and in 
i8o5p for instance, all the British subjects in Rangoon 
were imprisoned, enving to some misunderstanding 
which arose over the seizure by the Company of a ship 
in whose cargo the Burmese authorities were in some way 
interested. The Company, however, long-sufTeringp 
and it was not until Chittagong had been repeatedly 
raided that w^r w^as at last declared. Sir Archibald 
Campbell ascended the Ira wadi and reached Prome on 
April 4th, 1825, where he went into cantonments until 
the end of the rainy season. Tlie land column under 
Cotton, operating in conjunction with him, had been 
heavily repulsed by the Burmese at Douabyn* but other¬ 
wise the resistance offered had been poor- In September 
the King sent down rrom A to to know on what terms 
the British army would retire. The reply was that 
Arakan and Tenasserim must be ceded to the Companyp 
The King declined, and hostilities were renewed, the 
Burmese being badly beaten a little north of Prome. As 
the British army continued to advance, the King decided 
to sue for peace, and on P^ebruary 241lit 1S26, the peace 
of Vandabu was signed, whereby Tavoi^ Mergiii, and 
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Teimscrim—together constituting the long strip of coun¬ 
try lying bctw^een the Bay of Bengal and the fronticni of 
Siam—were ceded to the Britfehj and with Arakan bc- 
the foundation of our Buirnese empire. 

The same year John Craisvfurd was sent to nc^tiatc 
tlie commercial treaty which had been provided for in 
the terms of peace, but the Court of Ava had not yet 
learned its lesson, for though his reception compared 
favourably with those accorded to his predecessors, he 
met with both impertinence and bad faith. On Decem¬ 
ber 3ist* 1S29, Major Burney was appointed British Resi¬ 
dent at Ava, a position which he held with distinction 
for eiglit years, only retiring to Rangoon and saiHng for 
England after the usurpation of the crOAvn by the savage 
and arrogant King Tharawadi Itad robbed him of all in¬ 
fluence, With the appointment of Burney to this post 
at Ava a new chapter opens in the story of the explora- 
tion of Burma, but its details ivLU have to be examined 
by us later on* 

Turning next to Siam, we find that intercourse between 
this country and the Dutch East India Company began 
as early as 1604, before a decade had elapsed since the 
sailing of the first vessob from the Tcxel; and in 160S a 
Siamese mission was sent to the Dutch factory at Banbm. 
Ifc was not, how^ever, until 1634 Biat a Dutch postwar 
established in Siam, and in 1663 the Company witlidreiv 
its agent, averring that its agreement with Siam had been 
violated by the latter. That Siam saw the removal of 
the factoid with regret is proved by the fact that in the 
following yt^r an embassy was sent to Batavia, by means 
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of which friendly relations were once more established. 
These continued unabated for some yearn, the Dutch 
agent in 1685 bcin^ the first foreigner ever admitled to 
the presence of tlie King. In 1706* however^ a difTer- 
ence arose once more^ and this time die Dutch were 
obliged to ask for such terms as the Siamese were dis¬ 
posed to grant to them. Subsequently the trade betw^oen 
tlie Hollanders and Siam kngubhed and almost ceased. 
In 1740 an elTort was made to restore the former stale of 
things, the King of Siam making friendly overtures to 
the Dutch, but the negotiations led to nothings and so 
completely did the intercourse between the Dutch and 
the Siamese cease that when BouTing visited Bangkok 
in iS$7, he found no trace remaining there to show tliat 
the connection, which had lasted for more tlian a century, 
had ever existed. 

A remarkable figure in the histoiy of Siamese relations 
with tiic West i$ that of Constantine Phaulkon, or Fal¬ 
con, n Greek of Cephalonia^ who ran away to England in 
about [640p when he a mere child, and aftens^ards 
sailed for tlie Indies in one of Old John Company's ships. 
Later, having acquired a vessel of hb own, he was 
wrecked near the mouth of tho Menam, passed some 
years in Siam, and learned the language of the country. 
Sailing from Siamp he had the misfortune to be again 
wrecked on the coast of Malabar, his whole ship's com¬ 
pany perishing, while he alone escaped, carrying with him 
a sum of 3,000 crowns. Naked and in a sony plight, he 
Wcis roaming the shores upon which he had been cast, 
when he lighted upon another shipwrecked mariner. 
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even more destitute than himself, who also the only 
gunrivor of his crew^ and the moment this man opened 
his mouth to speak Constantine discovered that he was a 
native of Siam. Enquiiy led ConstantLne to ascertain the 
fact that this waif was a high ofticLal who had been de^ 
spatched by his King on an embassy to Persia* of all places* 
—yet another proof, were any such needed* of the extent 
of the inter-Asiatic intercourse which existed prior to the 
domination of the East by white men—and the wily 
Greek, whose charity* we must suspect, was not untainted 
by self-seeking, invested his all in a ship* in which he con¬ 
veyed his new-found friend back to Siam. The man 
whom he had thus so handsomely befriended recommended 
him to tlie ofhcials in Siam* and Constantine presently won 
for himself great renown by his skilM manipulation of the 
accounts of some Muhammadans, w^h{5rcbyhe proved that 
far from the King being in their debt, they owed the 
monarch a substantial sum of money! At an Oriental 
Court tact and vvisdom such ns this were sure of recogni¬ 
tion, and Constantine rose in the public service until he 
at last occupied the proud position of Prime Minister. 
He attained this eminence in 1665, and at Lopburi in tJic 
Menam valley there are still extant the ruins of the works 
vihich w^ere built under his direction^ During his youth 
in England he had abandoned Catholicism* and had be¬ 
come an Anglican, but the Jesuits, who long ere this had 
established missions in China and in other parts of tlie 
Far East, found him out and won him back to the faith 
of his fathers. Thereafter Constantine appears to have 
cherished a desire to convert the King of Siam to Chris- 
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tianiE^% and it xvas largely through his agency that the 
missions of which Pere Tachard and Pere Choisi were 
tlic chroniclers w-erc despatched to the Court of Siam 
by Louis XIV in 1685 and 1687. These embassies^ tlie 
second of which was under the leadc^hip of the Qievalier 
de Chaumont, were mainly composed of Jesuits^ and their 
sole object ivas the conversion of the King» They were 
well receivedj and the Chevalier de Chaumont was care¬ 
ful to submit himself to none of the humitiating observ¬ 
ances which^ un til a much later periodp were exacted from 
British envoys to the Court of Am; but the King* albeit 
he was a most liberal-minded monarchy far in advance of 
his age and race* had no intention of adopting an alien 
faith, De Chaumont, therefore^ presently returned to 
France; but the Jesuits remained behindhand for a period 
occupied positions of importance in the Siamese service. 
They were instrumental in helping to suppress a rebellion 
headed by a Muhammadan, in which some refugees from 
Macassar took part, but tltey gradually became hateful to 
the nobles and the people of Siam, and were eventually 
massacred to a man^ Constantine himself being ignomin- 
iousiy executed. 

During the eighteenth century intercourse bet^veen 
Europeans and Siam was confined to the visits of a few 
traders and missionaries, and Hamilton's Acemta 0/ f/it* 
£as/ published in Edinburgh in 1727, is probably 

the best work on the lands of southeastern Asia which 
that period produced. It shows, however, an intimate 
knuwlcdge of nothing ^ve the ports and coast-1 ines, all 
information relating to the interior being derived from 
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native sources of no great accuracy, Haniilton may be 
regarded as t>'pLca1 of his class and age^ and a study of 
his work shows uS how slow was the progress of know¬ 
ledge of these regions after the great discoveries of the 
sixteenth and tlic Bist half of the seventeenth centuries. 
The missionajics* as ever, were ubiquitous and scornful of 
risk* but they were for the most part inarticulate for 
and when in 1821 John Crawfurd was sent to Bangkok 
and Hue on a special embassy, George FirUayson. in his 
account of the mission, writes of these countries as though 
they were fn some sort bdog rediscovered. HithertOphe 
deeJares, they had been « almost unknown to us." Craw¬ 
furd and ills party were coldly received in Sfam^and after 
a short stay at the capital they coasted as far as Pubti 
Kondor^ touching at several isbnds on the way. They 
visited Saigon, where they met a M. Diard, '^a lively, 
ivell-cducatcd Frenchman*"' and passed thence to Hue by 
water after calling in at Turon, At the Court of Cochin- 
China they found that French influence was predominant, 
but permission to trade was granted by the King to the 
Iifast India Company* and the mission then returned over¬ 
land to Turon. Five years later Burney, afterwards 
Resident at Ava, w-as sent to Bangkok to enlist die co¬ 
operation of die Siamese against Burma* writh which the 
British were then at w-ar, but he was not too well received, 
and the peace of Vandabu was concluded before an3" 
active steps had been taken. We have now traced the 
history of European intercourse with Siam up to the tame 
of the Burmese war, and as the detailed exploration 
of the country is a Avork that belongs to the last seventy 
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years of the nineteenth century^ it will be more conven¬ 
ient to continue the naixativc in n later chapter* 

Turning finally to Indo-China—namely* Cochin-China^ 
Kambodiap Anaam, Tongkiag, and the Laos country in 
the valley of the Mekong,—we find that after the first 
settlements had been fonned by the Portuguese during tlie 
sixteenth century, a$ has already been related, the Eritish 
and Hatch East India Companies both established 
factories in this region^ The English had their factory 
on Pubu Kondor, now the penal settlement of Saigon, 
establishing it there in i6i6* but a mutiay of the Com¬ 
pany's Macassar troops^ w^ho had been kept on after the 
expiration of the terms of their agreement, led to its 
abandonment. This, and the English factory at Fctani, 
from the possession of which we were ousted by the 
Dutcli, were practically the only ventures of the Com¬ 
pany on the shores of the China Sea, The East India 
Company of Holland founded a factory in Cochin-China 
in 1635, in competition with the Portuguese, who had 
been established there some fifty years earlier, and the 
Dutchmen had also a trading-post at Pnom Penh* the cap¬ 
ital of Kambodia* To them, moreover* beloogs the db- 
tinction of having been the first to explore the interior by 
the Mekong route. In 1641 some Laos traders liaving 
come from Pnom Penh to Eataviain one of the Company's 
vessels. Van Dieman, the Governor, decided to attempt 
tile esfciblishment of commercial intercourse with their 
country. To tliis end he deputed a sub-factor named 
Gerard Van Wusthof to visit Laos* then more or less 
united under the King of Vien Chan, The stoiy of this 
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remarkable expeditioii will be exonniucd in more detail in 
a later chapter in connection with the French of 

rS66, but it may be mentioned here that the party as¬ 
cended the Mekong as far as Vien Chan and resided 
there some months. This journey^ however^ was not 
repeated, and did not lead to the opening up of Laos, ^ 
in 1642 the Portuguese contrived to cause the Dutch 
factor, Jeremias do Wal, to be murdered while on 3 
journey to Pnom Penh, and after that the Dutch factories 
in Cochjn-China and Kambodia were abandoned. Die 
Portuguese themselves never penetrated far into tlie in¬ 
terior, though an Italian irrissionary priestj named Lcria, 
reached Vien Chan in 1:542^ and later travelled overland 
into Tongking. His example, however, found no imita¬ 
tors^ and from his time until late in the Last century Laos 
not visited by mfesiouaries. 

For a space after the departure of the Dutch the 
Portuguese who remained fa possession exercised con¬ 
siderable influence at the Court of Kambodia and in the 
delta of the Mekong^ but towards the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century" the native offieiah, instigated it is said by 
China, organised a general massacre of the white men, 
dealing a blow to the power of the Portuguese in this 
region from which it never again recovered. 

From that time onward, the intercourse of Europeans 
with the lands of Indo-China wa$ confined to the mission- 
anes and to a few visits fro m traders. Most of the missi o n- 
aries were Frenchmen, though a proportion came from 
Spain, and the latter half of the seventeenth century saw 
the growth of French influence in these regions. The 
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French libhopj, Pjgd^3l^ dc BehainCj is the commanding 
fi^re in tbc drama, tfe ivas bom in 1741* c™e out to 
Codiin-Chijia^ built a church at Saigon, and so won the 
confidence of the King Ngueyen Anli, afterwards better 
known as Gia Long, that he was actually entrusted with 
the custody of his sonj whom he took to Paris in 17S7 
and presented at the Court of Louis XVL f’rance was 
at the moment over-busy with her internal affairs, being 
as she was on the eve of tfie great devolution, and be¬ 
yond a gift of arms and a treaty of alliance, the main pro¬ 
visions of which were never fulfilled, nothing tangible re¬ 
sulted at the Unte from Bohainc's mission. Subsequently^ 
however, the existence of tltis treaty was recalled to 
mind, and the fact ivas made a foundation upon which to 
base France's right to interfere in tlio aAairs of Indo- 
China. 

Behainc^s visit, however, attracted the attention of 
Frenchmen to this distant corner of the world, and a 
number of adventurers of tliat nationality visited Annam^ 
By their aid and that of Behaine, King Gia Long suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering ^the whole of the ancient kingdom 
of Annam, from the Gulf of Siam to the frontiers of China, 
thus uniting under a single sceptre Cochin-China, A imam 
and Tongking. His gratitude to the white men who had 
assisted him in this work led him to show an unwonted 
measure of tolerance to the preachers of the Christian 
religion. When Behai ne died in Saigon in 1789 he was ac^ 
corded a state funeral, and the monument erected by his 
patron over his grave still ranks as one of tlie most in¬ 
teresting historical relics of the place. By 1S02 Gia Long 
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liiul made him^cir master of bis whole kingdom p and for 
eighteen years more he ruled It with an iron hand and 
extended open tolerance to the Chmtiafis. In 1820* 
however^ he died^ and his successor^ Minh Mengp ex¬ 
pelled the French and persecuted the native Christians 
before he had been four years upon the throne. A 
second massacre of missionaries—^for the Roman Catholic 
priests of the Socicte des Missions Etrangercs returned 
again and again to the chargCp as abo did the Spanish 
missionaricSp^occmTed in 185 I p and a war vessel weis 
sent to destroy tlie forts at Turon- In 1S57 Bishop Diaz, 
a Spaniard, having been brutally murdered by the 
autliorlties^ France and Spain took joint-action with dig 
result that Cochin-China was in>'aded by a Franco-Spanish 
expedition. It was notj however^ iintJ] U10 hand of 
France had been freed by the signing of tlie Treaty of 
Peking in i 860, which put an end to tlic A^-ar with Chinn, 
that really efiective action was taken^ and Cochin-China 
was ceded to France. 

Kambodia meanwhile had been itivaded during the 
tatter half of the eighteenth century by Siam and Aniiam, 
and had gradually become subservient to hotlu In 1S57 
her King, Ang Duong, appealed for aid to France^ and 
a French proteetonite over the kingdom was procblmed 
by France shortly after the accession of his successor 
Norodon in 1859, Siamese influence continued to be - 
predominant at the Court of Kambodia until 1863, when 
Siam ^vas bouglit out by F’rance, the provinces of Siam- 
rcap and Batambang being ceded to her ^vitliout the 
knowledge or consent of tlie unhappy Norodon^ whose 
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protests, however, were uHiivailing. These provinces 
had, as a matter of fact, bceo occupied by Siam for many 
years, and from the French point of view it was alNm- 
portant tliat Siam's demands should be satisfled, and that 
a clear held should be left in which the inGuence of 
France might operate unchecked. Captain Doudait de 
of whom much more hereafter, occupied for 
some time the post of Resident at the Court of Kambo- 
dia, and it was on the eve of his departure on the great 
journey of exploration which cost him his life, that the 
rebcltion of Pu Kombo broke out m that State* Noro- 
don was aided by French troofs who rescticd him from 
a precarious position in the beleaguered town of Pnom 
Penh* and this led to the increase of French ascendency, 
so that to-day though Kanibodia h Romiiiaily only a 
protectorate of France, its finances and administratioii 
are entirely in the hhnds of Frenchmen. 

]n Tongking a Dutch factory had been established in 
1637, but it was abandoned in 1700, and after that time 
no permanent European cobny appears to liave been 
formed in this kingdonu Tongking conquered and 
annexed by Annam in 1802, after which period it was in¬ 
frequently visited by Europeans, save only a few mission¬ 
aries, until tlie Frenchman Dupuis, of whom something 
will be said in a later chapter, attempted to make the 
Song Koi River a highway of communication and trade 
with China, This led to interference on the part of 
France* and eventually to tlic practical annexation of the 
country after a period of prolonged and harassing warfare. 

The glance which we have now taken at tlic history of 
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Europeiui i^te^cQU^5e with all the lands of the great liidtj- 
Chinese renln^ula^ from the coming of the British and 
Dutch Ea^t India Companies to 1S36 in the case of 
Burma and Siam^ to the date of the active interference of 
France in the case of Cochin-Chinap KambcNdia, Annam 
and Tongkingp to the eve of British expansion in the Na¬ 
tive States in the case of the Malay Peninsula,—has 
been nece&iitated, not because it adds very materially 
to our infonnation on the subject of the exploration of 
these countries^ but because it is from tlicse periods that 
the most important part of our stoty begins. The 
establislimeat of European supremacy, or at any rate the 
vvidc extension of European influence, were necessary 
preliminaries to the great task of exploring the I/iiitiT- 
iand of Indo-China w^hich had been kept jealously cloc^d 
to white men from the early days of the seventeenth 
century when the whole of the East not yet learned be¬ 
gun to fear and suspect her invaders. The true explora¬ 
tion of Burma dales from the appointment of a British 
Resident to Ava after the first Burmese war; that of 
Siam was a work left for accomplishment to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century; the interior of tJie 
Malay Peninsula was almost entirdy unknown when 
Perak and Selangor w^ere placed under British protec¬ 
tion in the early seventi^ of the last century; while the 
valley of the Mekong ^V 313 first revealed to Europeans 
with some fulness of detail by the De Lagree-Garnier 
expedition of jS66^tS6S. It is witli tlie last named jour¬ 
ney^ as being at once the most important and in many 
respects tiio most interesting^ that we shall now d^. 


CHAPTER VI 


FRANCIS GARNIRKj TllE MAN 

I N the preceding chapters the knowledge gained hy 
Europeans of the lands of southeastern Asia lias 
been traced from its earliest bcginningSi in tlie im¬ 
aginary island of Chrj^sc^ the Golden^ until by die seven¬ 
teenth century the coast-hnes of the whole of the vast 
Inda-Chincsc peninsula had become familiarly knoum to 
the geographers and merchants of tlie West Similafly 
wc have followed the growth of knowledge of tlib part of 
the world* and the events which contributed to it^ until 
in the nineteenth century the spread of European indu- 
ende in Burmaj in Malaya and in Cochin-China and Kam- 
bodia opened the gates to enquiry and made die 
scientific exploration of the NinkTiami a possibility. 
Tlie work lay now ready to the hand^ and of all the men 
who took a share in it and succeeded in writing their 
names large upon the maps of these regionSp Francis 
Gamier, the Frenchman, the na^'a! officer, colonial ad¬ 
ministrator, explorer, cartographer, man of letters and 
dreamer of dreams* is perhaps the most arresting figure. 

It is no part of my present plan to attempt a biography 
of Francis Gamier ^ our concern is with his achievement 
rather than witli his cliamcter,. Yet in order that a true 
appreciation of the former may be arrived at^ sometliing 
must be known of the latter^ Its keynote is to be 
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found in the strong constructive iniagiimtion of the man,, 
in his nbUity to plan and to organiscjn his tireless energy^ 
mental and physical^ in a certain largeness of view and 
quendiless enthusiasm^ and withal in an inspiring nobilily 
of spirit. Gamier was bom at Saint-Eticnne in iS593,but 
he was brought up at Montpellier within sight of the 
sea, whidi early exercised over him a great fascina¬ 
tion. He was educated at the naval college at Brest, 
into which he pa^ed eleventh out of a hundred successful 
candidatesj, and from which he in due time entered the 
regular service after gaining distinction in the examina¬ 
tions. It is immediately prior to his maiden voyage as a 
naval officer that wc get the first, and as I think, the most 
illuminating glimpse of Francis Gamier the man. It 
comes to us from certain boyish letters addressed to a 
friend, and though his opinions are of a nature little Hat- 
tering to our national self-esteem^ they may stand as a 
picture of a young Frenchman of the be^t type in early 
manhoods Tliere are crudities and absurdities in every 
line. Facts and fictions are accepted at second-hand 
without enquiry or examination, without test or proof. 
Passionately patriotic. Gamier is here seen to be the vic¬ 
tim of the hate that is ever the fringe of love^ and the 
rank injustice of the verdicts into which it betrays him is 
too exaggemted to arouse anjdhing save amusemenb 
None the Icss^ Garnier's letters, penned at the age of 
twenty, are instructive^ They show the creed of angles 
phobia in which* it is to be feared^ too many young 
Frenchmen are educated, and though it so chanced that 
their author in afterlife won enough of experience where* 
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with to correct his earlier impressioiK, it is melancholy to 
remember that many others, who have imbibed the same 
opinions in youth, have never had occasion or opportu¬ 
nity to revise and alter them. The inherited and unrea¬ 
soning dislike of the average English schoolboy for 
Frenchmen is undeniably strong, but it is of a wholly 
different brand to the hate which here may be seen to in¬ 
spire the opinions of Francis Gamier; and the ordinary 
Englishman of our own time puts such prejudices off 
when he comes to man's estate together with other things 
of the child. The fer,'id virulence of angry hate which 
finds its expression in the following quotations has no 
home among ourselves, and the mere fact tliat we are in¬ 
clined to laugh at such frenzies unquestionably adds fuel 
to the fiame. It is the Englishman’s almost contemptu¬ 
ous iudiffcrcnce to the dislike of which he is the object, 
and his iuabilily to return the sentiment in kind, which 
contribute so largely to his unpopularity abroad. 

But Garnier's tiradOj for all its insensate hatred of Eng¬ 
land, for alt its boyishness, all its folly, gives token of 
other more estimable qualities. Tliere is here the enthu¬ 
siasm, the optimism, the tremendous self-confidence, the 
generous ambition which are bred of youth and inexpe¬ 
rience, and above all we sec Gamier in the character that 
made him great, as the dreamer of dreams who is yet a 
man of action bent upon giving concrete form to his im¬ 
aginings. His aim was nothing less than the total 
destruction of England, and he hoped to that end to form 
a confraternity which should bring about a consummation 
so devoutly to be wished. 
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** 1 teH you/" he writes to M, Joseph Perrep his lifelong 
friendj " that if there be manufacturers with enough heart 
and intelligence to apply themselves to the Impoverish¬ 
ment of Protestant England,—^men who understand su^^ 
ciently well the interests of civilisation and of France to 
desire to dimiaiab England's commerce and influencc^^ — 
tliere are also young men of sufficient courage, energy^ 
and vvdl to work for an even more difficult end. Ideals 
do you call it? But not Jmpo^ible for them; and tliis 
end Is to overthrow her utterly and to strike her name 
from Uie ranks of the nations. 

“ What young and ardent soul is there that is not, dur¬ 
ing its hours of aspiration after the beautiful and the 
great, smitton with some noble idea, some Immei^c and 
magniheent aim? What young man is there who, in tlie 
solitude of liis soul* has not dreamed of the means 
whereby he may attain the pure and mdbnt crown of 
glory which encircles the brou-s of those philanthropists 
who have passed obscure lives in the most toilsome 
labours in order to ameliorate the lot of their kind ? But 
soon the vortes: of the world and the selhsh interests 
which govern it efface the vividness of these impressions, 
tarnish them^ cause them to be forgotten, and so^ becom¬ 
ing sensible, as it is called^ one loses the illusions and the 
dreams of youth. 

For those of whom I speak to you it has not been 
thus. The idea which appealed to them was that of civi¬ 
lisation in general and of the regeneration of mankind in 
certain countries in particular* 

"Behold FrancOt the arbiter of Europe, making use of 
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her ^nfl^edcc only for the happmss and for the moial 
improvement of the peoples. Behold her spreading 
everyIVherCp whither her arms have penetrated, benefits 
and civilisation, pacifying all confusions^ appeasing all 
quarrels, making the peoples abroad listeri alwa}^ to her 
solemn voice when it has become necessary to make 
others respect die rights of misunderstood men* 

“ Now look at England astonishing the nineteenUr 
century by her influence and her expansion. Go to 
India, visit this country ruined and impoverished by the 
plunderings of the English Company. See the lands lying 
waste, the canals dried up, the natives brutalised by a de¬ 
grading yoke, deprived of almost all the rights of the 
native and the dtizen^ and ask your^lf if this is the 
countr>^ which of old was tiic centre of Asiatic civilisa¬ 
tion, which was renowned for her wealth, her fertility and 
for tlie might of her inhabitants. Is thb die part which 
a civilised nation ought to play towards a vanquished 
people? Has England fulfilled the duty which her veiy 
conquest imposed upon her? Go everyw^hcre else 
throughout the English Colonies, and you will find only 
misery, despair and forced labour designed to satisfy an 
insatiable metropolis. Examine modern history. Who 
w^as not disgusted when tlie Parliament of London de¬ 
clared war on China because her Emperor forbade to his 
subjects the use of the opium that was killing them, 
action which Avas taken because the edict diminished a 
trade of which England had the monopoly and the profit 
What honest heart Avas there that was not made indig¬ 
nant when, profiting in cowardly fasliion by ilie superior- 
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ity of her amis* England forced die CMnesc Emperor to 
revoke his edict* and so to sanctioji tJic poisoning of three 
hundred millions of men? But what did tliis matter to 
London ? She liad a few millions more. I say nothing 
to you of the role which the British Cabinet has pbyed 
and j$ playing in Italy* nor of the insults wliich Lord 
Palmerston lavished upon a white-haired old man! AH 
the iniquitios of English policy have for the rest been 
eloquently denounced by M, de Montalembert in Franco 
and by Mr. Erownson of tlie United States, and to them 
I refer you. 

And this is the conclusion at which the young men 
of whom I spoke to you just now have arrived after an 
exammation of a situation which I have been unable even 
to sketch for you: it is Oiat such a country, such a dis¬ 
gusting picture of disorder and of immorality, such a 
spectacle of all tlie miseries, the theatre of all the crimes 
which affUct and degrade humanity, a cauntry whldi 
breathe corruption upon the world, a country whose 
Machiavellian Government has lies and cowardice for its 
policy, that England* in a word* the infamous melting- 
pot in which the lives of men arc exploited for tlie proht 
of the few% in which, for the enrichment of the two mil¬ 
lions of individuals who compose the English aristocracy 
and Government^ one hundred and fifty millions of men 
waste now and always Bicir sweat and their blood* 
only misery* despair, and corruption for their bed* living 
and dying like brutes—that this country* 1 $ay, which 
presents to the very nineteenth centuiy human degmda- 
tion on m vast a scale, ought to bo put under the ban of 
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the nations sq that ^dch a modstroiis abuse ol force be 
made to cease. 

These young men have told themselves that Europe 
will never be peaceful or happy while such a monster 
stirs in her breast and sheds upon it its venom, and they 
have devoted themselves to a task, slowp patientp but 
active, the task of overthrowing her! In making an ap¬ 
peal to unknown races and to the indignation of man- 
kindp to those who have no definite end in view, to those 
whose energy stands in need of a $liintilantp they have 
hoped to succeed. On ly a sailor "—.a delightfully youth ful 
and naive touch thb!—*' can thoroughly understand ail tlie 
chances of suca^ of the plan which tiicy are already be¬ 
ginning to put into esLccution. 

"We shah fail perhaps; but wc will die in the en¬ 
deavour, and that wdiich a nation dares not try to ac¬ 
complish we, at Iea$t, shall have the glory of having at¬ 
tempted. Mm Biai/ I know' that at first sight tlie en¬ 
terprise seems foolish. England, you w ill say, is a Co¬ 
lossus. Granted^but her feet are rotten. Shake her and 
she will faU. England 1$ universally execrated, and in 
our day public opinion makes and unmakes empires. 
When Tdl and his two comrades swore in tlic darkness 
to give back her liberty to their country p w^as not the en- 
tiiiprisc a folly? We^ we desire to restore liberty to the 
world, and tlie ivorld will be on our side> for it groans 
and laments under the painful restraint^ tlie constant 
encroach meJiISp which tliis nest of pirates and robbers* 
having become powerful* imposes upon it and makes on 
every occasion.” 
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It is impoissiblc to iimgine a letter such as tliis coming 
from the pen of ao English youngsterp and our insubr 
self-complacency tempts us to die inferonce that some' 
thing resemhUng a subconscioiis sense of inferiority is 
responsible for tJiis and for other similar tirades. There 
is an almost liysterical note in this young Cato*s reiterated 
Di'Uitd/i cj^ but behind the rodomontade i$ to 

be detected the man of ideas and entl^usiasmsp tJid msm 
Avho can conceive great schemtS| who is not to be 
daunted by dEihcuIties^ or even by impossibilities^ and 
whoj, not Content with dreaming^ is bent upon immediate^ 
eneigetic and decisive action. This is tlie Francis Garnier 
whOjiu his riper maturity, when the vainglorious follies 
of youdi had been set asidCp and liis powers and views 
had been tested by experience did such magnifieent work 
for France and for science in the of Indo- 

China* It is satis factoiy, too, and creditable to GarnieFs 
iniparbaltty^ powers of observation and good Sense^ tliat 
when at a later date he visited tlie India^ of which in his 
boyhood so deplorable an account bad reached hinij be 
puts aside his preconceived prejudices and writes as fol¬ 
low's of the British administration of Hindustan. 

“ Thanks to the genius of Dupleix^ the French were 
able to dream for a season of gaining supremacy over ail 
this vast and ridi peninsula, But a more persevering 
and more fortunate nation has reaped wliat they sowed+ 
England has at last sueceeded in founding from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas a flourishing empire of two 
hundred millions of men. Taught by the hard lessons 
of a costly experience, she has seriously undertaken to 
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recojiciJe the elder branch of our race with its younger 
European branch. Purdy mercantile preoccupations 
have given place to speculations of a more elevated de¬ 
scription. To material has succeeded moral conquest 
whiclij marching with the torch science in hand, 
strives to destroy prejudices, to dissipate misuuderetand- 
ings, and invites the vanquished to enjoy all tlic advantages 
of a generous civUbation^ One cannot but admire the 
magnificent aistmdk of researches and of deeds which have 
adorned the efTorts of Englr^h colonisation. Conquests 
thus justified arc a benefit to those who submit to them 
and to all mankind. They axe the only conquests of the 
kind tvliieh our era has ivitncsscd/" 

In Uiis passage we have again tlie enthusiasm,. Uic love 
of tlmt which is good which alwa)^ distinguislied Francis 
Garnicr, and those of u$ who know the East must admit 
tliat once more bb fiery imagination and his inclination 
to indulge In dreams caused him to do our countrymen 
sometiiing more, as he had formerly done tlicm some¬ 
what less, tlian Justice* If England's main task be that 
of reconciling the peoples of the East with those of tlie 
West it may be questioned whether she has accomplished 
much more tlian a magnificent and generous failure* We 
do not like Prancls Gamier any theworse^ however, be¬ 
cause when he became a convert to admiration of 
England his impulsive and endiuslastic nature carried 
him somewhat beyond the prosaic facts and betrayed him 
into some exaggerationp Nor can we avoid being flat¬ 
tered when at a Later date we find this w^hilom Anglo- 
phobCn wlio by a thousand proofe show^ liimseLf a 
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patriotic^ loyal and lovmjj son of France, marrying an 
Etiglish wifcj and once in the bittemesii of his soul, echo^ 
ing unconsciously the sentiment of tlic great VoltairCp 
** What n misfortune it is tliat I was not born an English- 
man! With them I should linvc been a mmi at once 
powerful and honoured! As bad luck will have it, how^ 
ever, I eaniiot make up n\y mind to be no longer a 
iTcnchoian 

Such the man the story of whose explorations in 
the Indo-Chinese pcninsLkln we shall pr^ently examinep 
but before we pass on to this part of our subject we must 
trace ill as few words as possible the history of his con¬ 
nection with the regions with which his name was des¬ 
tined to be so intimately associated^ 

On Januioiy gth, iSGo^ Gamier^ having volunteered for 
service with the navxd expedition then about to sail for 
Cliinap left Toulon on board the and on his out¬ 

ward voyage earned distinction by an exliibition of more 
than usual courage. At 1 1 k m,, on May 30lJip when tlie 
vessel was running some five knots an hour, and the night 
was very dark, the cry was raised that a man had fallen 
overboard. Garnier instantly threw himself into the scap 
seized the life-buoy ivhich was cast after him, swam with 
it to the drowning sal lor, and succeeded in supporting 
him until a boat lowered from die ship had the good luck 
to find him and tlie man ivhom he had saved. An act of 
this kind^ lYhich drawls its tnspifattoo from no feeling of 
personal devotion or affection for tlic man for whom the 
terrible risk is run, which is not born of the intox] cation 
of battle, which can draw no stimulus from the plaudits 
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of spectators^ argues tbe po$scssioii of a resolution^ a a un- 
self^h anil steady bravoiy^ such as is found only in very 
exceptional men, and ail wiU agree that Garnicr richly 
deserved the promotion to Uie rank of ensign which was 
immediately given to him as a reward of his valour. 
This W 3 S his first opportunity for making his merit 
known, and he had seized it in a noble fashion. Vice- 
Admiral Charnier at once attached him to his StalT, npon 
which he sensed during the whole of die war with China. 

In October, lS6o, the treaty of peace was signed in. 
Peking^ and the French Government was able at last to 
turn ife attention towards Saigon. This place had been 
captured by a joint Franco-Spanish expedition in Febru- 
ar>% 1S59, as also had die harbour of Turon^ but owing to 
the inadequate force at the disposal of the authorities dur¬ 
ing the war with China, the latter had to be abandoned in 
March, 1S60, and the retreat at once inspired die natives 
of Cochin-China with the hope that they might succeed in 
dislodging the Frenchi The Emperor issued a proclama¬ 
tion in ivhich he said: 

Behold they have departed, diese noxious and greedy 
beings who have no inspiration save evil, no aim save 
sordid gain I They have departed, these pirates who de¬ 
vour human flesh, and who fashion garments from the 
skins of those whom they have eaten I Put to flight by 
our valiant soldiers, they have shamefully saved them- 
sdves!"" 

Thus encouraged, the forces of Cochin-China beset 
Saigon, in overwhelming numbers the city w&s then garri¬ 
soned by only 800 men, of w horn a fourth were Spaniards, 
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aided by two corvets and four despatch-boats. In J uly 
two nlght-altacks were made, but the UtUc force repubed 
them with considerable slaughter, and after that, though 
Saigon was closely Invested, no attempt to take it of any 
determined character was made. The innate inefficiency 
of tlie OrientaJ to which, more than to the prowess of the 
white races, ts due the conquest of the East by the West, 
resulted, as it had so often resulted, in delay ivhen 
all depended upon no time being wasted, in aim¬ 
less manoeuvres when tlie only chance of success 
lay in striking a decisive blow. In the months dur¬ 
ing which the little force, completely isolated, and 
without any immediate prospect of succour, held out in¬ 
side Saigon, the fate of Cochin-Qilna was scaled. Her 
people had their opportunity, which circumstances com¬ 
bined to render unwontedly favourable, and failing to take 
it a similar chance of success never again presented Itself. 

In Februaiy, iS6t, Admiral Chamier, upon whose 
Staff Francis Gamier was still serving, arrived at Saigon 
with a large force which meluded 250 Spaniards and a 
corps of native Christians who had been recruited at 
Turon, The siege was raised in triumphant fashion, 
more tlian a tliousand of the enemy being killed in an 
engagement in w*hich the French lost only twelve men 
killed and 213 wounded, and in which Garnicr had die good 
fortune to distinguish himself under tlic eyes of the Ad¬ 
miral. He was present later at the taking of Mytho, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing tlie real work of conquest 
accomplished before he returned to France with Charnicr 
in tlie following October, 
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In France he devoted liiinself to study^ chiefly of an 
hustoKcalp geographical and scientific charactert and to the 
dull round of his routino duties^ His recent experiences 
had served only to whet his appetite for adventure; tlie 
glamour of the Fast had cast speU upon him ; the 
mystery of lands in which no white man had set foot 
since the beginning of things had fired his imagination; 
the itch of travel was upon hinip goading him to restless¬ 
ness. The reaction of the enforced inactivily to whicli he 
was now condemned irked him, seemed the veriest bathos 
after the experience of the strenuous days in which he 
had delighted. " I am in Low^er Brittanyhe w^rilcs to 
M+ PcrrCp occupied in drilling marine riflemen for seven 
hours a dayj a task which develops one's intelligence very 
little and satisfies onc'^s heart even li^s! So depressing 
was the life whicli he now was leading that he speaks, in 
true French fashion* of the final setting of his star*” and 
seems even to have thought of throwing up the naval 
service. 

The young officer, however, had already made his 
mark, and when the conquest of Cochin-China w-as accom¬ 
plished, and tlie Treaty of June, 185 ^, had been signed 
between France and the Court of Hue, Gamier was rc^ 
memberedp and was presently appointed inspector of Na¬ 
tive Affairs in the newr colony. By this Treaty the 
Provinces of Bien-Hoap Gia-Dlnh (Saigon), Dinh-Tuong 
(Mj^ho)^ and the island of Kondor were ceded to France; 
the free exercise of the ChristiaD religion by all ivho de¬ 
sired to adopt it was formally permitted; French w'ar- 
ships were granted access to the Mekong River, and 
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French merchants were given the right of trading upon 
its banks. An indemnity'' of four million dollars was also 
paid by the Emperor of Annam* 

Garnier niched Saigon in iSS j, and though he was 
still a youth of barely twenty-four years of age, he 
appointed to the charge of Choleric a suburb of SaJgon* 
His post was now what we should call that of District 
Officcrp though he was more under-stafTed than is usual 
with even our shorty-handed adminbtiation^j and appears 
to have combined in hb owm person the duties of half-a- 
dozen offices. He paid special attention to public works, 
and his rule of the little town was characterised by the 
energy^ the enthusiasm and the imagination which db- 
tinguished cw'erj'thing to which he set his hand^ He 
early perceived that the country ceded to France had no 
natural boundari^p and tliat an extension oftenitoty was 
imperatively necessary in the interests of the new colony. 
This view he expressed repeatedly both in his private 
and official writings^ and though an Annamite embassy 
to Pans in 1S63 all but succeeded in persuading France 
to rclinqubh her conquests. Admiral dc U Grand!ere, the 
Governor of Cochin-China, contrived in 1867 to obtain 
permission to annex Vinh-Longp Sadec, Cliandoc^ and 
Hatien. 

It was while he was at Cholen that the idea of explor¬ 
ing in detail the of indo-Chiria fir^t presented 

itself to Francb Gamier as a deEnite scheme. P'rance 
had now cstablbhed her supremacy on the delta of the 
Mekong-—that Captain of all the Rivers/* as Linschoten 
named it, and to Gamier, the man of strong imagina- 
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tion, that mighty stream flowing out of the heart of the 
bmcl, whence no one precisely knew, was the propoundcr 
of a tremendous riddle. The fascination of the Unknown, 
for those whom it has no power to awe and discourage, 
is a force greater, perhaps, than aught else, and Gamicr’s 
was a nature to which it made an appeal more than 
usually vivid. A dreamer of dreams he saw visions of an 
empire woo for France which might equal, if not trans¬ 
cend, the empire which Give had wrested from the hold 
of Dupleix; a statfSman bent upon devebping the re¬ 
sources of the colonies which France had already con¬ 
quered, he thought to find in the upper reaches of the 
Mekong a trade-route which should divert the commerce 
of tlie Chinese Empire from her own coast-ports to Uiosc 
of French Indo-China; a man of science who loved 
knowledge for its own sake, he longed to learn tlic se¬ 
crets hidden so closely since the beginning by that un¬ 
trodden wilderness. His official memoranda embodied 
the earliest proposals for the exploration of tlic valley of 
the Mekong, and the matter excited the interests of the 
authorities in France and on the spot. It was not until 
June I St, 1866, that his representations were translated 
into action, and then he was considered to be too junior 
in years and service to be entrusted with the chief com¬ 
mand of the expedition which owed its inception to his 
energy and imaginative foresight. 

The Leadership of the party was vested in M. Doudart 
de Lagree, a post-eaptain in tlie French navy, who was 
then holding the important position of what we should 
call Political Agent" at the Court of Norodon, King 
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of Kambodia, the protectorate over whose country had 
been declared by France largely as the result of die in^ 
nucnce which her agent had acquired. Gamier occupied 
die post of second In command^ and to him was entrusted 
die geographical astronomical and meteorological work 
of the expedition. He was instructed to determine the 
precise positions of all points of impoitancc> to make a 
map of the country traversed^ to take soundiogs and 
ascertain the navigability of die riverSp to note the means 
of navigation employed by die various native tribes, and 
to compare die advantages presented by the river rmd tlie 
neighbouring land-routes^ The other members of the 
expedition were M. Thordn a naval medical officer* who 
was the botanist of the party; M. Louis Dclaporte, a 
naval ensign, who was a clever artist; M. Eugene Joubert^ 
another medical officer, a geologist; and M. Louis dc 
Carne, an officer attached to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, who oivcd his selection to die fact that lie was re¬ 
lated to the Go%'ernor of Indo-CIilnaH De Lagree took 
with him also a sergeant of marines named Charbonnier, 
who spoke Siamese and Annamite, a private of marinesp 
and two sailors. The expedition was moreover accom¬ 
panied by a number of native interpreters. 

On June jth, iS66, die little band of white men left 
Saigon on the fir^t organised journey of exploradon ever 
made by Europeans into the more remote portions of the 
unknown Ifinteriand of Indo-Chinap from the shores of 
the China Sea, 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE FROELEM OF THE KHUER CIVIUSATJON 

A DESPATCH^BOAT had been sent to Bangkok 
by the Colonial Government for the puipose of 
obtaining passports and a supply of Siamese 
money of which the expedition would stand in need 
when It quitted Kambodian temtoiyand began to make 
Its way through dbbricts under the dominion of Slani. 
Pending the return of this vessel, the main design of the 

ejtptqrcrs—the ascent of the Mekong to its source_ 

could not be proceeded with, and De Lagreo decided to 
utilise the time of forced inactivitj*" by paying a visit to 
the immense mins of Angkor, the mo&t remarkable of 
the many relics of a forgotten dvjlbation w^hich are to 
be found scattered tliroughout Kambodiap in the districts 
of Siamreap and Batambang (which had been wrested 
from that kingdom by Sieuti), and in some parts of the 
L^os country^ De Lagreep while serving as political 
officer in Kambodia, had visited Angkor on more than 
one occasion^ and had taken a scientihe interest in its 
monuments and in the problems which they present for 
solution. Neither he nor any of his companions, how¬ 
ever, can claim to be regarded as in any sense tJic dis¬ 
coverers of these ruins, their existence having first become 
known to Europeans as early as 1570, 33 w'e shall pres¬ 
ently see. None the less, the accident of their sojourn at 
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Angkor afTorcis iis a convenient opportnnity of taking in 
this place a rapid glance at the ruins themselves^ at the 
Tew facts concerning tliem which can now be ascertained, 
and at the tlieories, conjectures, and surmises, to which 
the/ have given birth. 

The expedition steamed up the Mekong to Pnom 
Penh^ the point at which the branch of tlic great Kam- 
bodian lake of Tonli-Sap falls into the river on its right 
bank, and thence up the whole lengdi of the lake to its 
nortlicm extremity. Here^ about a couple of miles in¬ 
land, standing bohted in tJie centre of a plain, is a small 
hill crowned by two peaks, the higher of which is 
covered by a grove. Witliin this arc the r u i ns of an ancient 
temple—the Pagoda of Mount Krom—overgrown^ al¬ 
most hidden by vegetation, but displaying to the eye of 
the astonished traveller its graceful towers^ its wealth 
of sculpturcp its bas-reliels and its gigantic stone fig¬ 
ures, intact or pitifully broken and defaced. It Ls a 
wonderful sensation—as all who liave experienced it bear 
wjtn<ss—to come thus suddenly* without the smallest 
preparation, after travelling for weeks through a wilder¬ 
ness of forest broken by nothing more imposing titan a 
cluster of thatched huts, upon this beautiful work of art* 
whereof tlic graceful lines, the slender domes and arched, 
the delicate detail of the carving* ail attest tliehigh culture 
and civilisation of Uic men who wrouglit so greatly* 

A few miles further on, betiveen Mount Krom and 
Angkor, lies the modern town of Siam reap, an unsightly 
collection of hovels dominated by Hic stone fort occupied 
at the time of Garuier's visit by the Siamese Governor of 
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Ulc province and his body-guard Leaving this place be¬ 
hind him the traveller passes once more into the forest, 
and then, again without a moment's warningi comes face 
to face with the magnificent temple of Angkor Wat 
The force of the contrast betw^cen the apparently prime¬ 
val forest and this finished work of man is tremendous 
and dramatic. Its uneKpectedness and the isolation of it$ 
situation give to the ruined temple an impress!veposs 
sQch as even its beauty and it$ immensity could not other¬ 
wise claim, yet these are in thentadves sufficient to 
fire the most languid imagination- ** Its endless stair¬ 
cases and galleries/' writes Garnier, “ its inner courts and 
colonnades of an uniform aspect appeared to me, in$pite of 
their symmetry, or ratlicr because of their vciy symmetry, 
to form an inextricable labyrintli. The enormous pro¬ 
portions of each part of this great entity prevented one 
from taking in Oie whole, , . , It required some 
time to appreciate the exact disposition of an ediBco 
wliich measures, within ditches, five and a half kilometres 
(over three miles) in circumference.'* 

This immense building is constructed of sandstone 
brought from quarries distant some twenty-five miles* 
Some of the blocks are of great size, weighing more than 
eight tons, and though no ccmciit was used, they are 
fitted together with so nice an accuracy that a fine traced 
on a piece of paper laid over the junction between two 
stones is as straight as though it had been ruled. What 
were the mechanical contrivances by means of which these 
huge blocks of stone were cut, were transported to the 
site selected for the templcj and were hoisted into their 
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(kstined places in the buildingp is a riddle to ^ hich it is 
by no means easy to supply an answer^ bot the amount 
of human labour at the disposal of the architects must 
have been enormous^ and die civilisation which could con¬ 
ceive such designs and could csirry them into successful 
execution must have attained to a very high standard. 

Even more astonishing tlmn the Titanic character of 
the ruins is the wealth of beautiful detail which they dis¬ 
play. Almost every individual stone is curiously carved. 
Statues of immense proportions, figures of Buddha^ of 
giants and kings, of lions, dragons, and fabulous monsters 
abound. The bas-reliefs show processions of warriors 
mounted on birds, on horsey, tigers^ elephants, and on 
legendary animals, combats between tlie king of tlie apes 
and the king of the afigels, boats filled with iong-bearded 
fowers some of them dressed in the Chinese fashion, cock¬ 
fights, women at pby w ith their little ones, soldiers armed 
wuth bowSp witli javelins, ^abr^p and halberts, and in¬ 
numerable other scenes. The men who wTought these 
car\'ings must have been possessed by a verltabb passion 
for artistic presentment, by a bve of art for its own sake 
such a$ would seem to argue a degroo of Intellectual re¬ 
finement which has no counterpart among the peoples of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula in our own day. 

About two and a half miles north of Angkor Wat is 
another ruined temple^—tlic Pagoda of Mount Baklieng— 
standing like that of Mount Krom on the summit of a hillp 
the foot of which is guarded by two n^nifiecnt stone 
lions, each formed with its pedestal out of a single block 
of stone. A broken stairway leads to the cap of the hiU, 
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"whence," writs Henri Mouhot, "is to be enjoyed 3 
view so benutird: and extertsive that it is not surprising 
that these people, who have shown so much taste in their 
building, should have chosen it for a site. On the one 
side you gaze upon the wooded plain and the pyramidal 
temple of Ongcor, with its rich colonnades, the mountain 
of Crome, which is beyond the new city (Siamreap), the 
view losing itself m the waters of the great lake on the 
horizon. On the opposite side stretches the long chain 
of mountains whose quarries, they say, furnished the 
beautiful stone used for the temples; and amidst thick 
forests, which extend along the base, is a pretty, small 
lake, which looks like a blue ribbon on a carpet of ver¬ 
dure. All this region is now as lonely and deserted as 
formerly it must have been full of life and cheerfulness; 
and the hmvling of wild animals and the cries of a few 
birds, alone disturb the solitude," 

The temple of Mount Bakheng is obviously the most 
ancient of the Angkor mins, just as the great temple of 
Angkor Wat is plainly the most recent; in the former 
the idols are somewhat rudely fashioned, and would seem 
to belong to a period wben the art of the Khmers was in 
ib infancy and had not yet attained to the delicacy and 
precision of a later age. 

AH the buildings hitherto mentioned were designed 
only as places of worship, and as such bear unmistakcable 
testimony to the religious enthusiasm which animated the 
people who fashioned and conceived them. Half a mile 
beyond Bakheng, howeifer, ruins of a wholly different 
character are met with. Here, tliough temples are not 
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lacking, most of the edifices were built for the accommo¬ 
dation or the protection of man, for this is Angkor Thom 
—^Great Angkor—once the capital of a mighty empire, 
“ The outer wali," says Mouhot, “ is composed of blocks 
of ferrugiiious stone, and esttends right and left from the 
entrance. It is about twcnty.four miles square (jfc), tlirce 
metres eighty centimetres thick, and seven metres high, 
and serves as a support to a glacis which rises almost 
from the top." An ancient road, in which, though it is 
partly obliterated, the ruts ploughed by the heavy traffic 
of a bygone age are still descemible, leads to tlie main 
entrance across a wide ditch full of the debris of broken 
columns, portions of carved lions and elephants, and fallen 
blocks of stone. Tlic portal is an arch some sixty feet in 
height surmounted by four immense heads, described by 
Mouhot as being *' in the Egyptian style," these and the 
whole building being constructed of sandstone. At each 
of the four comers of tlie great rectangular city there is 
another gate, and there is a sixth on the east side. 
AVithin the vast enclosure formed by the ^valls the forest 
riofe wantonly—an inextricable tangle of grey-black 
trunks and spreading branches, of striving saplings, dense 
underwood, twining creepers and hanging curtains of 
parasitic growths, such as only the warm moist earth can 
produce in these prolific tropical lands. Hidden under 
this splendid pall of verdure, reverently concealed beneath 
God's green coverlet, lies the city of the dead. Here are 
pagodas, now the lairs of forest creatures, in which men 
of a forgotten generation put up their prayer or plaint, 
houses in whicli they were born, in whidl they lived and 
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planned and loved and laboured and quarrelled and suf¬ 
fered and died^ the great store-treasuri^ which held the 
wealth of an empire^ the gorgeous palaces within which 
dwelt kings and the fathers of kings. 

" They siy the Lkm md the Lkiird keep 
The Cooim where Jamdiyd glorii^ aad drajtk deep: 

And BahjiiELp iTiaf greal riunteF—the WUd Ass 
StAosps Ver hu Headr hut casaot break hU Sleep.^ 

The romancet the wonder of the lost story of this oijcc 
great city,—of the lives of the men and women who 
dwelt in it,—of the hopes and the ambitions, tlie passions 
and die desires, the joys and the sorrows, of the thousand 
trivial, but to tliem all-important, happenings which made 
up their myriad individual lives, even more than the 
thought of the great catastrophe w'hich must have brought 
destruction upon them, grips you here "at the quiet 
limits of the world," as you look upon the traces they 
have left behind them—the silent stones, wrought with 
such love and labour, mouldering under the calm dome 
of the slumbering forest. With eager curiosity you 
grope amid the lumber of the centuries, seeking some hint 
tliat shall have the power to breathe the spark of life into 
tliis buried skeleton of majesty; but when you have 
learned all that is at present known the enigma remains 
unsolved, and the conelusians indicated are of a character 
little calculated to satisfy the judgment of those who 
know Asia only at second-hand. 

Tlic earliest known record of Angkor is found in the 
work of an anonymous Chinese diplomat, who in 1295 
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ordered by the Emperor of Chma to proceed to the 
kingdom of Chin-La^ the name by which Kambodiawas 
then known. His book has been translated by M. Abel- 
Remusatp in whose it oc¬ 

cupied a prominent place, Tlie author tells ns that he 
^vas entrusted with tlie duty of promulgating certain or¬ 
ders of his Emperor (Kublai Kaan) in Kambodia, over 
which State China exercised something in the nature of 
Suzerainty; that he left Ming-Chcu in the second month 
of the year following the reception by him of the Imperial 
instructions-—that i$ to say in 12 ^ 6 —travelled thence to 
the port of Wen-Chu, whence he put out to sea on the 
20th day of the same month. On the 15th day of 
the third moon—namely twenty-five days later—he ar¬ 
rived off the coast of Cochin-China^ but he relates that he 
then encountered such adverse winds that he did not 
Succeed in reaching Ids destination until the seventh 
mootL He returned to China, once more travelling by 
sea, in 1297. It Ss worthy of notice^ in view of the hopes 
so persistently entertained by the French administration 
of Indo-China of tapping the trade of the Celestial F^- 
pi re by means of tlie Mekong^ the Red River* or some 
other inland route^ that even when Kambodia was a 
flourishing and highly civilised kingdom^communifiation 
between it and China maintained by sea^ and not via 
tlic Provinces of Yun-nan or Kw^ng-si. 

The Chinese ambassador next gives us a detailed ac¬ 
count of the capital of Kambodia, in which mention is 
made of the rectangular shape of the towdp the high 
wall by which it is encompassed, the two gates on the 
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eastern face, and the great Causeway of Giants which 
leads to the western entrance, and which, even in ruins, 
is 50 remarkable a feature of Angkor. He also menUons 
particularly a temple without the waits, which even then 
was accounted very ancient, and which according to the 
legend current in his day was built by one Lu-pan in die 
space of a single night. This tvould appear to be the 
pagoda of Mount Bakheng. On the other hand, tlic 
Chinese author speaks of tw'o lakes, one on the east of 
the town about 100 H in circumference, and another, tlic 
dimensions of which arc not given, some five H to the 
north. Only one such lake is now in existence, and this 
is not easily to be identified with either of those men¬ 
tioned by the ambassador from China, Angkor Wat, 
the immense temple which from internal evidence is 
proved to be die most recent of the Angkor ruins, is not 
spoken of, and wc are therefore driven to conclude either 
that it had not been built by tlic year 1296, or that a de¬ 
scription of it was omitted by accident, or, as has been 
suggested, tliat the Kambodian capital described in the 
Chinese manuscript is some place other dian Angkor. 
Before entering into a discussion of this point, however, 
it will be more convenient in the first instance to un¬ 
dertake an examination of the references to the ruins 
which occur after the invasion of die East by the peoples 
of Europe. 

Tlie discovery of the ruins of Angkor is stated by 
Christoval de jaque, who in a book published in t6o6 
gives an account of travels in Indo-China undertaken by 
him between 1593 and 159S, to have been made in iSJO- 
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It is sunroudded/' lie says, “ by a strong wall which is 
four leagues in circumferedce, of which the battlements 
arc carved with great care/’ and lie gives to this place 
the name of Anjog, which would seem to be sufficient to 
identify it with Angkor even if he did not ako furnish 
recognisable descriptiojis of the Causeway of the Giants 
and other remarkable features of the rLiiiis+ He states 
too—a fact which deserves special attention—that evea 
in 1570 many of the inscriptions at Anjog were written 
in a tongue whidi none of the natives understood or 
could interpret 

In his History of tlie Islands of the Archipelago^ pub¬ 
lished 5 ve yeai5 before de Jaque*^s work, Ribadcncyni 
also notices thi^se ruins. He saysp *' There arc in Cam¬ 
bodia the ruins of an ancient city, which some say was 
constructed by the Romans or by Alexander the Great 
It is a marvetlous fact that none of tlie nativ^es can live in 
these ruidSf which are the resort of wild beasts. Tliese 
Gentiles have a tradition that the ruina will some day be 
restored by a foreign nation." 

In 1673 there occurs another mention nf Angkor in 
the work of a French missionary named Pere ChevrueL 
There is an ancient and very celebrated temple/^ he 
sa^rSp situated at a distance of eight days from the place 
where I live. This temple is called Onco, and it b as 
famous among the Gentiles as St. Peter^s at Rome;" and 
he adeb tliat in his time pilgrimages were made to it from 
Siam, PegUp I-aos and Tenasscrim. 

From these accounts of Angkor it will be seen that 
when the place was first discovered by Europeans in 15 70 
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it was as ruiticd, as deserted, as much given over to the 
forest and tli e Ixiasts of the junglep as completely a mon- 
ument of a prehistoric past, as it is in our own day. If 
then we are to accept the work of die anoii>'Tnous Chinese 
official as an authentic account of Angkor Thom at the 
end of the thirteenth century* we must ask ourselves to 
bclie^^e that this mighty ctvjllsadonp whereof its mag- 
ciiBccnt architecture was the rijMned fruitp not only de¬ 
clined and perished^ but passed into oblivion all within a 
space of less than 280 years^ Nay, more than this: for if 
the omi^ion of any description of the temple of Angkor 
Wat from die account given in tlie Chinese manuscript is 
to be taken as eiddence tliat that splendid edifice, wliich 
was of a kind little likdy to escape attention, had not 
yet been built at the time of the ambassador's visit, we 
must believe that the Khmer civilisation reached its point 
of culmination at some period in the fourteenth century 
at the earliest, and nevertheless was thereafter obliterated 
so effectually that in less than 20D years it had led behind 
it hardly so much as a tradition. 

Apart from the more obvious difficulties in the way of 
accepting any such supposition! the inscriptions found on 
many of the monuments of Angkor present an additional 
obstacle to tlie adoption of thb conclusion These in¬ 
scriptions are of two kinds* the one written in a character 
similar to that now in use among the Kambodians, 
the other in a strange* and as it is thought* an older 
character which is unintdligible to even the most luamed 
natives of the country. The former can be deciphered 
with little difficult by the Buddhist monks, but un- 
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fortunately the inscriptions of this class are devoid of 
historical interest or importance, being chiefly religious 
form like, prayers, in vocations, and the like. The remain¬ 
ing inscriptions have of late years been studied by a 
number of learned Frenchmen, but, so far as can be 
judged from the published results, they have not yet 
served to throw much new light upon the lost history of the 
Khmer empire. It is deserving of attention, hoivever, 
that hotli kinds of inscription are found on the wails of 
Angkor Wat, although that temple is admittedly the 
most recent of alt the buildings at Angkor. At the first 
glance this w-ould seem to indicate that even the least 
ancient of the Khmer ruins was built in an age of great 
antiquity when a language, now forgotten, was in use. 
This conclusion, however, is open to question, for in the 
East from time immemorial the various priesthoods of 
Asia have atwajrs favoured the adoption of some ancient 
tongue as the special language of religiou^usuaijy some 
language which was not generally understood by tlic 
people. India alone gives three notable instances of this, 
while the Kawi was the religious language of Hindu Java, 
ji^t as Latin is die language of the Romarx Catholic 
Church and Arabic that of die Muhammadan faith. It 
is at any rate possible, therefore, that the inscriptions 
wntten in the older character were never legible by the 
commonalty in Kambodia, their interpretation being the 
exclusive privilege of the priesthood, and if this were so, 
it would account for the presence of the unknown char¬ 
acters carved upon die stone of even the most recent of 
the mins. The presence of both characters, however, is 
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a for it would seem to imply the existence of two dis- 

tioctepoclis—-tlie first diuiuif which iJie ancient cliaracter 
was used* and the second when the more modem fonu of 
writing was in vogue—and this would relegate even Ang¬ 
kor Wat to a period of very remote antiquity. In these 
circumstances, the finding of a satiafactofy explanation 
which might account for llie failure of the author of the 
Chinese manuscript to mention tlie great tcmplCp becomes 
even more difficult, and many have concluded that the 
tow^n therein described must have been some otlicrdty of 
Kambodia and not Angkor Thum at all. 

Although M* Dc Lagrce himself was of this latter 
Opinion, a careful exainination of the account of the 
Chinese ambassador yields evidence w^hich seems to me to 
be conclusive that Angkor Th6ni and no other place w^as 
referred to by him. The details concerning the shape of 
the town^ its size, and the number and position of its gates i 
tlie minute description of the Causeway of the Giants 
leading to it, and of a lemple without the w^alb comspond- 
ing to Bakheng; the legend which he relates of the 
nine-headed serpent, the “ patron spirit," as it were, of 
the kings of Kambodia, whose effig).' in stone is stiU in 
existence;^—these and many other things all apply per¬ 
fectly to Angkor, and are inapplicable to any other 
knoAvn ruins in Indo-China. Tlie reason 'why Angkor 
Wat escaped mention is, and must remain a mystery^ but 
this omission is at the best only negative evidence of its 
non-existeuee at that period, and all tlie Indfcatlons 
would seem to prove it clearly to have belonged to a 
much earlier age than tiic thirteenth ccnluiy. 
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I am inclined, therefore, to conclude that the capital of 
Chin-Ld described by the Chinese diplomat is indeed no 
other tlian Angkor Thom, but I conceive that the em¬ 
pire to which it belonged, though still flourishing, was 
even then in ib deea^asce. The Chinese author does not 
speak of any great works having been in course of con¬ 
struction at the time of his visit, and the fact that even 
some of the older buildings show signs of never having 
been quite finished would seem to indicate that tlic 
artistic zeal and skill, which in the past had accomplished 
so much, had declined before ever Angkor Thom was 
deserted by its Jiihabitauts, Furthermore, at a ver>''early 
period of our era, Kambodia, as we learn from the 
Chinese Annals, Iiad become subservient to China, and 
this alone would sufiice to show that the Khmer empire 
was even tlicn a decaying power. Buildings of such a 
character as those of Angkor must have been the work 
of dynasties who ruled supreme over a populous king¬ 
dom, who could command an almost infinite amount of 
human labour, and who were so free from menace from 
without that they could devote all the energy of their sub¬ 
jects to the construttion of gigantic public works instead of 
to fruitless war. No such edifices ever yet were conceived 
or executed by kings who occupied the position of mere 

vassals, or who had aught to fear from imminent in¬ 
vasion. 

If then by the end of tlio thirteenth centurj' Angkor 
was stiU great, stili inhabited, but none the less was tot¬ 
tering to its fall, aU wc have to suppose is that events 
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occurred which hastened tlie catastrophe and accdcmted 
the process of decay, and here wc seem to fmd a hint in 
the Chinese irtanuscript of what may have been tlie na¬ 
ture of the calamity which precipitated the abandonment 
of the royal city. The ambassador^ as already stated^ 
makes mention of laiccs in the neighbourhood of Angkor 
whJdi are no longer to be located in the directions indi¬ 
cated by hini^ while another lake appears to have come 
into being since his time. A change such as this wrought 
in the natural configuration of the surrounding country 
could only be die result of seismic convulsionsp and such 
an explanation would also account for tlic battered con¬ 
dition of many of the buildings and the very general di¬ 
lapidation of the roois. It is noticeable* too^ that no 
human remains are found in Large numbers in the houses 
of Angkor Thom, ^ would be tlie case in all probability if 
the town had been abandoned on account of plague or 
pestilence^ and it would seem to be more likdy that the 
evacuation was due to sudden panic. When we re- 
member the innately superstitious ehameter of these Ori¬ 
ental races* it is not difficult to conceive of the conviction 
that might have been bred in ttiem by a succession of 
slight earthquake-shocks that it was the will of the gods 
that their ancient home should be deserted, and if once 
such a belief spread among tlie populace of an Asiatic 
cit>% nothing could save it from abandonment The faith 
of the Orientalp which, not content with believing in the 
languid European fashion, has a wonderful po wer of real¬ 
ising as an actual fact the thing proposed for its belief* 
would in $uch an event prove strong enough to overcome 
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all attaclimeiit to homCj all love of things andcnt and 
sacred, all personal and private interests, all respect for 
the value of property. The vv^Ui of the gods^ once plainly 
indicated, once gasped, would be obeyed no matter wliat 
the sacrifice demanded by obedience, and something of 
tliis kind, I coneeLve, must be held to account for tlie 
abandonment of the noble edifices of Angkor to the 
encroaching Jungle and to tlie wild creatures of the 
forest 

Picture tJien a population driven suddenly forth into the 
wilderness, as were the Children of Israd, but unlike lliem 
tvith no Moses for their leader and lawgiver^ As I have 
already Indicated, it is probable that before the exodus 
occurred the numbers of the race liad diminished, ivhile its 
arts had languished or had been lost, as so many wonderful 
arts have been lost completely in Asiatic lands. The kings 
would have lacked the men, the means and the resourcKt 
wherew’ith to create new citie to rlv^l their deserted cap¬ 
ital. Stonework, such as had been fashioned in ancient 
times by tliousands of toiling men, would be altogether 
beyond their reach^ and the linutiess jungle spreading 
around tlicm would yield timber and palm-leaves for 
roofing at the cost of Uttle labour. It would naturally 
follow that Uic exiles would easily content themselves 
with the more modest accommodation at tlicir immediate 
disposal, and that the sons of the men who had lived in 
royal Angkor would speedily resign themselves to the 
thatched huts of the modern Kambodians. The fact that 
they were already a rapidly decaying people would make 
the decline more fatally ea^. They would have in them 
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no power of rebound, and the blow which would have 
been dealt to their nationai importance and prosperity by 
the abandonment of their cities vvonld be one from which 
tlicy had not enough of energy to recover. 

For the rest the legend of their former greatness would 
very soon pass into a mere myth. The Malay hero* 
Hang Tfiahp who as chief of the fleets of Malacca fought 
against the PortuguesCp both at the time of the taking of 
that city and for many years after it had passed into the 
keeping of the white mcn^ is to-day, and lias been for the 
past two hundred years, a figure as fabulous in the popu¬ 
lar imagination as Hercules or Agamemnon. Around 
him has been woven a ma^e of manrcltous storj*^ and 
miraculous tradition ; it iSj as Crawfurd has reniarked, 
much as though our own Sir Waiter Raleigh had become 
by the eighteenth century a solar-myth. Things such as 
this are constantly happening in the East, where the 
power of faith is stupendous, where the imagination is 
strong, where people have a natural leaning towards the 
marv'cUous, and where tlie unlettered populace know 
nothing of written history. To me it seems in no wise 
strange that in a matter of something over two centuries 
the Kambodians should believe that Angkor ’^vas fasli- 
Joned from potters' clay by the god Prea En, or should give 
credit to any other fabulous legend concerning the origin 
of buildings which in their present degenerate state these 
people are umble even to conceive the possibility of de- 
signing or executing. 

As regards the encroachment of the forest, that, I think, 
need occasion no surprise. I have myself seen a ploughed 
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field in tropical Asia covered in the space of fifteen 
months with dense undergrowth twelve feet in height, 
through which a man could pass only with the greatest 
difficulty, with the aid of a stout wood-knife. If Ang¬ 
kor after its doiertion was protected by the tradition^ 
already quoted above from the work of Ribadeneyra*tliat 
the natives could not live in itj two centuries would be 
ample time for the forest to take back its own^ and this 
tradition would seem to support the e.^planation of 
the abandonment of the city which 1 have here ventured 
to put forward. 

The origin of tlie Khmers is wTapped in obscurity* 
but the features of the men represented in the ancient 
monumedts, as can be seen ffom the statue of the Lep¬ 
rous King^ reproduced in the work of M. MouhoL 
are distinctively Hindu. The type is found to this day 
prevalent among Kambodians of pure dest^nt, and it 
presents a very marked contrast to the broad-faced p flat- 
featured Mongolian races of China and Siam. Kambodia 
in our tiniep however, is not peopled by a single uatioo, 
but rather by a very heterogeneous population. The 
mountains are inhabited for the most part by aboriginal 
tribes of a very low standard of civilisation, who from 
time immemorial have been pillaged and enslaved by 
their more advanced neighbours. The trading and ener¬ 
getic portion of the community is composed almost ex¬ 
clusively of Chinese—mostly natives of Fok-Kienp for 
Kambodia still communicates with China by sea, and very 
rarely by the overland route. Here and there there are 
colonies of Mab}*^ scattered about the country, who came 
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there no one precisely kno^A'S how^ a.nd the Kambodi^n$ 
themselves have in meet cases mterxdarried with stnajigers 
and SO have lost their ancient purity of blcK>d^ In Bat- 
ambiing and Siamreap the Siamese have also established 
a few colonics^ 

Of the heyday of tlic Khmer empire we have no record 
whatsoever, but we may safely conclude that it dates from 
a period prior to the reduction of Kambodia by China. 
This is said to have taken place under the Chini^e Hm- 
peror YeOt who was also the fiist of his race to cause the 
Vang-tee valley to be colonised by Chinese* The 
practical dominion of China in Kambodia ended with Hie 
Thang Dynastj^ which perished during die latter half of the 
tenth century of our era. One building at Angkor is be¬ 
lieved to have been constructed in the second century, an 
inscription which has been deciphered seeming to war¬ 
rant this conclusion^ and it is possible that some of the 
edifices may be even older than this. A legend is still 
extant of a king of Kambodia w^ho not only built Angkor, 
but who also subjugated many of the islands of the Archi- 
petago and monopolised for a space the trade betiveen 
China and the West To him also are attributed the 
great roads, traces of which are still to be found in parts 
of the country* No reliance is to be pbced upon such 
traditions as these, but Angkor itself and the numerous 
other ruins are triumphant evidence of ivhat the might of 
the Khmer empire must once have been, lhat it derived 
its inspiration direct from India cannot be doubted—the 
character of the carving, the feature of the statues, the 
practice by the Khmcr^ of the cult of Buddha, all indJ- 
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catc tliiSj while tiie appearance of the Ka^mbodians of our 
own time seem^ to confirm the belief that the ancestors 
of th^e people came originally from the peninsula of 
Hindustani We kaoiv^ that Hindu inHuence CMteiided in 
very early times as far south as Lombok and BaHp and it 
is highly probable that Kambodia may also have been 
peopled from India by sea- The enormous encroach- 
menls of the land upon tlic oceajiip caused by the Immense 
amau^t of the deposits washed down by the Mekong, 
have added largely to the flat coast-lands of the country 
during historical, as opposed to geological times p and a 
thousand years ago Angkor was certatnly much less dis¬ 
tant from the sea than It is to-day* None the lesSp since 
other seaward States in its vicinity escaped the Indian in¬ 
vasion p it is at least possible that the Khmers may have 
made their way into Indo-China overland, as is contended 
by some French wTitciSp though the opinion is one vrhidi 
it i$ not easy to accept, 

To sum up, all that we can really ascertain at the pr& 
ent time concEruing the Khmer civilisation is that it 
flourished and came to full fruition before its subjugation 
to China; that the Chinese dominion ended before the 
conclusion of the tentli century of our era, though it had 
a nominal and more or less formal existence for more 
than tlircc centuries later; that Angkor and die other 
towns of Kambodta w^ere occupied by the natives of the 
country well into the fourtecndi century, although by that 
time the civilisation of the Khmer^ had deca^xd, their arts 
would appear to have declinedp and the numbens of their 
subjects to have dwindled. It further seems probable that 
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Uiiic in the fourteenth century the andent btiildings 
were deserted owing, it may be surmised^ to a supersti¬ 
tious belief that it was no longer tlie will of the gods that 
they should be occupied—a superstition which exists to 
the present day* and which may have originated in, or 
hav^e impressed itself upon, the public mind by reason of 
one or more earthquake-shocks. We have, it inust be 
confessed, only a slender base upon w^hich to build our 
theories, but the evidence of the Chinese ambassador^ so 
often quoted in these pages, is something tangible and 
concrete which cannot c^ily be thrust aside* For the 
rest. I trust that I have succeeded in showing that the de¬ 
sertion of Angkor at a period subsequEnt to his visit is at 
any rate a possibility, and that the condition of the ruins 
at the present time* and the maze of myth and legend in 
which the imagination of the native population has en¬ 
tangled them^ need excite little Surprise when ^ve remem¬ 
ber the Titanic nature of the buildings on the one side, 
and tJie appeal whicli they would inevitably make to a 
mar\'el-loving, superstitious, and u nlettered people. When 
all has been said, howe^^er, tlic problem of the Khmer 
civilisation remains unsolved, for of the stor^-^ of the great 
empire which existed before ever China efTected conqu<!Sts 
i n K ambodia we know noth! ng^ J udged by the gigantic 
remains which they have bequeathed to us,—^the expn^- 
sion at once of a tremendous energy and of a passion¬ 
ate love of art—the Khmers must have been a wonderful 
people, and such a people cannot hav'c failed to have a 
tnar\ ellous and inspiring history. What that story was 
Ave know not. and perhaps shall never knoW| but we mu^t 
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all subscribe to Francis Gamier^s tribute to the men of 
tills vanished race. 

^*/amais Jiul/c J>arl une fMosst imposa^fe 

fiienrs w'<? Hi disfosH fihs d’ar/ e£ d^ saatee^ 
Si adrmrf Us fiymmmidcs ^&mme ittnrn^ 

Usque dt la farce el de la fiaiimce Aumaiftes, a une /cree 
ei HHefaiifHce i^aUs H faut ajaulet id ie genie T* 


CHAPTER V^III 


FROM PENH TO US0N 



T was only on J iily 7 ,4 866, that the de Lagrce-Garnier 


expedition at last beg^an its ascent of the Mekong 


River from Pnom Pcntn A short visit was paid to 
the pagoda of Pnom-Brashc* an ancient Khmer ruin situ¬ 
ated opposite to the Sutin islands. This is a magnificent 
temple, in general appearance not unlike a Gothic 
cathedral, and according to an inscription found in it, a 
translation of which was furnished to the explorers by a 
Buddhist monk, it dates from the second century of our 
era. De Lagree, who found it impossible to get over the 
difficult^' presented by the omission from the manuscript 
of the Chinese ambassador of all mention of Angkor Wat, 
thought that the town described in that work was to be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of Pnom-Brashe, but 
there is little to be advanced in favour of this view, since 
the account of the capital of Kambodia as it was in the 
thirteenth century corresponds in almost everj-^ detail wuth 
Angkor Thom, and h not applicable in an equal degree 
to any other of the great Khmer remains. 

On July 9th, Kratieht on tlie left bank Just bdow the 
Sombor rapids, w^as reached, and here the two shallow- 
draft gunboats, in wliich the expedition had so far been 
conveyed, were abandoned. Up to this time, no steamers 
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Jiad ascended to a point so far from tlio coast, and the 
difficulties in the way of na^'igation which had been en¬ 
countered since leaving Pnom Penh had been great 
The gear and supplies of the explorere were therefore 
transferred to native boats—long crafts fashioned from 
tree-trunks, ivarped open by fine, their carr>'ing capacity 
being increased by plank sides built up from the solid 
keels. Each boat was furnished with a bamboo deck, 
supporting a low, thatched cabin amidships, and w-as 
propelled by a number of punters armed with long, iron- 
shod poles. 

Heavy rains had already begun to fall in the interior, 
and the river was some sixteen feet above its normal 
level. On July i6th the first formidable rapids of the 
Sontbor flight were reached, and thus early in his journey 
Garnier was forced to resign one of his most cherished 
dreams. On each bank of the great river rose marvel¬ 
lous tangles of untouched forest—giant trees with but¬ 
tress-roots, treading on one another's toes, standing knec- 
deep in striving underwood, their branches interlocked, 
and bound each to each by vine and creeper, shaggj'with 
ferns and mosses, draped with hanging para-sitic growths, 
and set here and there with the delicate stars of orchids. 
Between these sheer clifis of vegetation the great fiver 
rolled, sullen and persistent, its brown waters sweeping 
downward with irresistible force their freight of wallowing 
tree-trunks, rushing with a fierce Itissing sound through 
the brushwood on either bank, foaming and fighting 
around the islands which here bespatter tlie surface of 
the stream, and squabbling noisily with the rough-hetvn 
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sandstone outcrops wliidi form at this point a broken bar 
at nght-aogles to the current Looking at this wild 
sccne^ Francis Garnier^ the lover of beauty and of savage 
nature^ fdt that his eye was JiLled with seeing^—filled with 
visions of sheer delight; but Francis Gamier the practical 
statesman^ tlie utilitarian^ the nav^ officer, took small 
comfort from the coiiciiisions which were now forced 
upon his recognition. No highway of trade was to be 
beaten out of this iivhlrling wilderness of troubled waters. 
Within ten days from his departure from Pnom Penh tlie 
hopes Avhich lie had cherished of discovering in the 
Mekong a practicable ronte^ by means of which the trade 
of Yun-nan might be diverted to IndQ-China^ liad been 
brought to nought. 

Reluctantly and not widiout a struggle did he admit 
this truth- The river ran in Rood ihree and a quarter 
miles in w^idch, and he could not but hope against hope 
that in all that great expanse some possible channel for a 
steamboat might be found Taking a small canoe w*ith 
two or three native boatmen* he put out into the stream 
towards the right bank, but before he was ivell within 
sight of the great rapid of Preatapang his crew struck 
work. They refused flatly to cany him beyond an island 
in mid-stream, whence he could see nodiing to his pur¬ 
pose. He coaxed, cajoled, bribed, entreated and finally 
had resort to threats, but all in vain. He had come into 
collision with the stolid, unshakable resolution of the 
Oriental ’ivhcse mind is made up, and stonning with rage 
he w'as obliged to return a defeated man to his jeering 
companions. 
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Still hugging the left bank of the river, anti trnvelling 
for the most part through the submerged forest^ where 
alone the punters could find bottom with their poles, the 
party crept paioItiUy up-stream, reaching the mouth of 
the Se-Kong on the 21st* and tlie town of Stung- 
Treng, in Siamese territorj'^ on the same day* 

From Stung-Treng, Gamier^ who felt that he still bore 
a grudge to the irapids of Sombor, set oflT down river to 
explore the right bank of the Mekong. After many risks 
in the rapids and difficulties with his boatmen, Sombor 
ivas reachedj and finding there a boat containing belated 
supplies for the expedition, Gamier got on board her,and 
after five laborious days spent in punting op-stream^ re* 
joined his comrades at Stung-Treng. 

Meanwhile de Lagrec had utilised his leisure in explor¬ 
ing the Se-Kong, which falls into the Mekong on its left 
bank a little below Stung-Treng. The neighbourhood of 
the latter place had also been examined, and some cu* 
Ttous stone towers, yet other relics of the Khmer ciWlisa- 
tion, had been discovered. Concerning these Gerard ^^n 
Wusthof, the leader of the Dutch expedition to Vien 
Chan in the seventeenth century, of which more will be 
said in a later cha[)ter, has the following passage: 

** On August lytb^ we passed the night at Bartzong 
(Stung-Treng) near a stone church, ruined through age, 
where the Lou wen (Laos folk) perforin ceremonies and 
sacrifices. Candles w'cre burning in this church on the 
altars of two idols. About fifty 3^cars ago the Kings of 
Kambodia resided in this place, but forced to retreat be¬ 
fore the incessant attacks of the Lou wen, they left this 
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church to itsdf in tlic solitude of a grove, and descended 
to the spot ^vhere they now reside/^ 

SimilaxJy in van Wusthof s time Kambodians occupied 
villages in the upper reaches of the Se-Kong, whereas 
long since the descendants of the once dominant race have 
retreated to the country lying below the Sombor Falls* 
Stung-Treng itsetfi an insigniheant place of less than 
1,000 inhabitants, is peopled by Laotines, though here as 
elsewhere in Indo-China, w hat little trade there is remains 
almost CJitirely in Die hands of the ubiejuLtons Chinese. 

"SiwJ r lihttfiU writes 

Gamier, c£s cffnfrt fS SittaSi h 

nlatian cxtiTfrun *' and indeed the same may be said 
with truth of every portion of Inde-CJiina and Ma!aya« 
The Chinaman possesses in a remarkable degree those 
verj' qualities of diligence, energ}^ busin<^ capacity, per¬ 
severance and thrift which the men of these regions most 
SinguLtrly lack, and any plan which has for its object the 
placing of tJie prosperity of the peninsula on a sound 
economical basis, and the endowing of them with the 
blessings of material prosperity, must include a $chefne 
for the free immigration of the Chinese, under which 
tliey shall be granted full rights of citizenship. 

The vaUcy of the Sc-Kong is encompassed by moun¬ 
tains, and tlie country between it and the main range bor¬ 
dering Cochin-China is inhabited by wild tribes. For the 
rest the population is Laotine, and llic standard of cavili- 
satton does not compare favourably with that of the 
Kambodians, all trade, for instance, being still conducted 
on a System of barter. 
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De Lagrec explored the Se^Kong on this occasion as 
far as Sien-Pang, and he later completed the work using 
Bassak as his pud-a-f^rr^. To the latter place he now 
decided to push on, his object being to establish a base 
from which to conduct further explorations^ and in which 
he might fix his headquarters during the coming rainy 
season. His design Avas somewhat delayed by the se\'ere 
illness—a malignant form of fever—^by which both Gar- 
nier and Thorcl were prostrated, but though the former 
was still delirious a start was presently made from Stung- 
Trcng* and by the tune the rapids of Khon w^cre reached 
on August 17th, the second-in-command was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to take his usual eager interest in 
all that ’ivas going on around him. 

Above Stung^Treng the river is so bespattered with 
islands tliat it was rarely possible to catch a glimpse of 
both banks at tlie same time, but just below-the Khon 
Falls the stream opens out into a great basin^ some three 
and a-half miles across. The northern edd of this is oc¬ 
cupied by a compact group of islands, divided ?^ch from 
each by narrow' channels through which the river tears 
its way, its w'aters being precipitated into the basin be¬ 
low. In many of tliese channels all obstacles have been 
worn away, and here the waters glide downward in long, 
unbroken waves, the force of which is terrific. In the 
channels of Salaphe and Papheng, the tw-o principal falls, 
however, the stream runs in absolute cascades, the body 
of water being more than 1,000 yards across, and plung¬ 
ing vertically from a height of fifty fecL From bank to 
bank the broken line of rapids, rushing through the group 
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of islets, measures bet^veen seven and eight mite in width, 
while immediately abwe, tlie river is twelve mite across, 
though a little further up it narrows down ag^n to its 
original breadth of about three and a-haJf miles. 

Everything in this gigantic coudtiy,"' wrote Garnier, 
breathes an unheard of force and clothes itself in over- 
whehning proportions/' The Land is tliickly populated 
and highly cidtivated. The principal villages arc Sit- 
andong and Khong^ and with the Governor of the lat¬ 
ter place tlie expedition speedily established very friendly 
relations. For the rest the scanty trade consisted in the 
exportation of jungle produce obtained from the hill- 
tribes and brought to the river by means of a track lead¬ 
ing inland from its left bank. 

ITie province of Tuli-Repu, on the right bank of the 
Mekong, was formerly a part of Kambadia,biit the chief 
in charge of it having rebelled and obtained the support 
of Siam, it passed, without any formalities of cession, un¬ 
der the dominion of Bangkok^ as have so many other 
fragments of the ancient Khmer empire. After that 
event it became almost a desert;^ the mountainous parts 
being infested by lawless bands who lived chiefly by pil¬ 
lage, and Garnier saw in its annexation by France its only 
chance of salvation. This b an opinion which has since 
found much favour with French colonial statesmen, hut 
even under the administration of France this part of the 
Mekong valley seems hardly likely to produce a trade of 
any remarkable propordotis. 

Using Khong as his base, de Lagree ascended and ex¬ 
plored the Repu or Se-Lompu River, and on the banks 
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of the Mekong, to tlie south of the bland^ he cHscoveml 
a few vestiges of ancient Khmer buildings. On Septem¬ 
ber 6th Khang was left and a start made for Bassak. The 
rivefj for the first time since Somhor, was found to flow 
in a single channel, its width being between [,400 and 
1*800 yards from bank to bank. For the first time, too, 
high moantains became visible to the north* and at the 
end of the fifth day the explorers found themselves be¬ 
ginning to describe a great curve, formed by the Mekong 
as it skirts the foot of a high range of hitb. On Septem¬ 
ber 1 ith Bassak vira^ reached, the whole of the cauntiy 
traversed from Khong to that place being densely popu¬ 
lated. 

Bassak is situated on the right bank of the Mekong* 
which here m^tsures over a mile and a quarter in width; 
it lies opposite to the big island of Don-Deog, and moun¬ 
tains rise up at the rear of the town. A little to the north 
there is a plain on the right bank, and beyond this a chain 
of mountains, skirted by the river, runs to the peak called 
Phu Molong. To the west 1$ a peak called Phu Bassak, 
and east-northeast are seen the distant volcanic moun¬ 
tains, the most southerly of which was subsequently 
named Mount de Lagree by Francis Gamier when death 
had claimed hb chief The expedition had cause for 
congratulation in the selection of Bassak as its hcad- 
quarterSf for the climate was found to be delightful i the 
thermometer registered bctw'cen 57® and 60®' F, in the 
early mornings of January, the place being* In fcict, far 
cooler than any district of Kambodia, and even than 
many spots higher up the river- 
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The explorers were now well into the Laos country, 
and they were much struck by the intelligence and 
gentleness of the natives, Garnicr fancied that he db- 
cemed in them some traces of that vitality and mental 
energy which are the germs of progress, and for a period 
he cheated himself into the belief tltat they might have a 
future before them such as is surely denied to tlie spent 
peoples of Kambodia. The people of Laos he says, 
•' i I'activiti et i is 'richtsst, an miltes 

des €i>}iiric$ admira&lt’s qn'ils hatiUnt, sotn t infistnci 
civUiiaUice de la Fratwt" an opinion which may or 
may not be true, but which has certainly not yet been 
justified in the smallest degree. It is to be feared that 
Garnier, deluded by his love of Indo-China and by his very 
natural enthusiasm for the future of countries with which 
he had become so closely identified, allowed himself to be 
blinded to some obvious facts. Compared to the Kam- 
bodians the Laotlnes were doubtless less utterly past hope, 
but the people of southeastern Asia who are most vital, 
most alive to-day are, without question, the Siamese, whose 
ctnergy has been sufficient to achieve the reduction of so 
many of their neighbours; yet no one who has studied 
modern Siam with any care, and has not had his vision 
confused by personal predilections and prejudiers, can 
cherish many illusions concerning the future that awails 
its people. As for the Laotines, such achievement as was 
possible to their limitations belongs to the da>'S of Vien 
Chan’s prosperity; compared with that of Siam or Burma, 
leaving entirely on one side the great empire of the 
Khmers, it is a paltry thing, and as regards their future. 
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the very tolerance of alien creeds, which Gamier found so 
worthy of praise, Sets a seal upon their fate. This is a 
virtue which, in the East, never yet sprang from intd- 
lectual cnei^. It is in the Oriental a sure sign of the 
apathy of decay. Among the Kambodians, who have a 
proud past behind them, fanaticism ts the last v^tige of 
their ancient self-esteem: it is an e-'<pression of their 
hatred, their resentment of the foreign aggression which 
they fear, but are powerless to resist. 

From September J ith to Christmas Day Bassak con¬ 
tinued to be Lite headquarters of the e.'cpedition, The camp 
was formed in deluges of rain, and for many days the down¬ 
pour continued unabated, but when Rue W'catlier re¬ 
turned a number of interesting explorations were made 
from this new base. Gamier, Delaportc and Thorel be¬ 
gan fay visiting the plateau Situated to the north of 
Bassak, but did not succeed in reaching the summit. 
Next Gamier was sent by dc Lagrec to explore the 
lower reaches of the Se-Dom, a river which falls into the 
Mekong on its Left bank some miles above Bassak. Up 
this stream he proceeded to n point where it bifurcates, 
and thence up tlic western branch to the great falls which 
are some fifty feet in height. Thence he retumod dowm- 
stream, and set off with elephants in search of some 
Stiver mines, the existence of which had been rumoured by 
Mouhot At the end of a laborious day’s Journey he 
found himself in the village of one of the wild tribes, and 
was informed by his guides that there were no mines to 
be seen, and that they had thought from the first that lie 
desired to visit the habitations of the " savages." Neither 
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he not his mterpretera had any ^reat knowledge of the 
Laotine dialect; ** varied g^lures and ingenious draw¬ 
ings,” he tdls usp were called to the aid of our igno¬ 
rance of words, and it was lardy that by this process we 
did not obtain^ at the end of half an hoar of eflbrt, 
seven or eight entirely contradictory answers/* In these 
circumstances tliere was room and to sp^are for misunder¬ 
standings, but Garnier believed, and perhaps justly, that 
the locality of silver mines was being purposely con¬ 
cealed from him. He was unable to prove the troth of 
his suspicions, however^ and eventually had to return to 
Bassak without having obtained any information concern¬ 
ing the object of his search. 

He reached headquarteri on October gth, and found 
that the Mekong had fallen more than sixteen feet during 
his week of absence^ The end of the rainy season had 
cornej on every hand preparations were being made 
for planting the land which had been enriched by the 
overflow of the river, and during the last days of the 
month, tile travellers w'itncsscd the great feast of Hcna 
Song* which is a kind of public thanksgiving annually 
made for the harvest that is to be. Immediately after the 
feast Gamier set oflTdow^n the Mekong, his object being to 
get word of the mail-bags of the expedition which w^ere 
long overdue. Leaving Bassak on November 4th, Gar- 
nier reached Stung-Treng four days later, and there 
learned the disquieting news that the insurrection which 
had broken out in Kambodia under Pu Kombo had 
assumed serious proportions, and that the valley of tlie 
Mekong to the south of Stung-Treng ^ras in the hands of 
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tlic rebels. Gamier therefore sent his interpreter* Alexis, 
down river with letters for the French authorities^ 
and himself returned up-stream on November 12th* 
reaching Bassak on November 2jd, after spending much 
time in tlie detailed exploration and survey of the 
Mekong and its batiks, 

Meanwhile de l^grco had led an expedition up the Se- 
Dorn, hauling his boats up the rapids already discovered 
by Garni erj and ascending the river until the village of 
Smia, on tlie rigid bank, was reached. From this point 
his party trudged up the left bank of the Sc-Dom to the 
falls of Keng Noi, and then struck across open grassy 
plains* broken by occasional rice-fields and patches of 
forest, to Saravan* where the Se-Dom was once more met 
with. From this village they continued the ascent of the 
stream, walking up ils banks and crossing and recrossing 
it at frequent intervals^ for four when they finally 
quitted it and struck across the dividing ridges in the di¬ 
rection of the head waters of the Sc-Kong. 

The Sc-Kojig, when first encountered* was already 
more than JOO yards in width, but Uie travellers had to 
tramp dowm its bnnks for tw'o days before the finst in¬ 
habited villages ivere met %vith. At Ban Kumkang boats 
were obtained, and in these the foot^vi eary men were car¬ 
ried to A ttopeu, the village which is the chief trade-centre 
of the valley and is situated in the heart of a district in- 
habl ted th ickly by vvi Id tribes. Hthiiological ly these tribes¬ 
men are distinct from the Laotincs* their noses being straight 
and fine, thei r foreh eads more developed^ These tribesmen 
are known in Laos by the generic name of Khas, are 
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called Moi in Aniiatn, and Peti-nong in Kamhodia, and 
though it \s probable tliat they belong to different 
branches of a single race, they are known among tlvem- 
selves by more than a dozen distinctive nameSp Tlicy 
furnish one of the many riddles propounded by south¬ 
eastern Asia to the ctiinologbt* The Negrito»who is 
represented by the Sernang and Pangan bribes of the 
Malay Peninsula^ is not found in Indo-Chinaj. but on the 
other hand the hillmen of a brown race, corresponding 
to the Sakai of Malaya, count many tliousands of indi¬ 
viduals in Kambodiap Annam* Laos and the Shan States. 

In their character these unhappy folk to the south of 
Luang Prabang, w'ho from time immemorial have been 
the prey of their more civilised and therefore $trongcr 
neighbours, appear to be peaceable, gentle and timorous. 
Some of the more remote tribes, who dwell in the fast¬ 
nesses of the mountain!^ and hold communication only spar¬ 
ingly with even the tamer aborigines^ arc reputed to b>e 
ferocious, but the same legend is current wherever such 
tribes exist, and its origin may perhaps be traced to a de¬ 
sire on the part of the slave-trader to enhance the value 
of their ware&. That the aborigines look upon all other 
human beings as their enemies is likely enough, since 
time out of mind their children have been abducted and 
sold into slavery. That they will fight on occasion to pre¬ 
vent this is also possible, but none of these down-trodden 
races have any love of fighiing for its own sakc>and they 
always prefer flight to battle, after the manner of all other 
denizens of the jungle. Gamier^ in w'riting of some of tljcse 
poor creatures, mentions the horror with w'hkh he noted 
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the miserable eyes of their Mfonien fohoiving him hen he 
cbjinced to look admiringly at same of the children. Tlie 
fear u^as upon them lest he should sei^ie tlve little anes^ in 
which case the bereaved parents would have had no 
choice but to submit^ and the womeii's eyes were elo¬ 
quent of pitiful memories of the lot to which the w^ild 
tribes-folk arc bom. 

Leaving Attopeu, dc Lagree descended the course ol 
die Se-Kong as far as Tapak, whence he journeyed over¬ 
land to Bassak. Attopeu itsetf had been visited by van 
Wusthof in the seventeenth ccrituryj but the whole of the 
Sc-Dom and the head winters of the Se-Kong were now 
explored by Europeans for tlic first time, as also was the 
country between Tapak and Hassak. Careful surveys 
had been made and the course of tivo large riverSp to¬ 
gether w^ith much of the country lying between dicm^ 
had been added to the map, an important piece of work 
to have been accomplished in the space of tw^o and 
thirty days. 

The officers left behind at Bassak, and Gamier himself 
after he had rejoined them, had been busy exploring tiie 
mins of Wat Fhu, a pagoda perched upon a liiU,3vhich 
pfffients most perfect and finished examples of Khmer 
art. It is noteworthy that parts of this building are 
jiicomplete, and that some of the more recent carving is 
of inferior workmanship and obviously belongs to a 
period after the decline of the Khmer people had begun. 

During their stay at Bassak, the explorers had taken 
careful note of the ri$e and fall of the river. Its flow on 
December Jth^ when its vvutcTS had subsided to their or- 
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dinar/ Icvcl^ was estimated by Garnier at 9,000 cubic 
metres per second, whereas in flood time, on September 
20tli, the volume was increased to 50,000 cubic metres 
per second, althaiigh both tlie Sc-Kong and the Tonli- 
Rep a fall into the Mekong below diis point The esti¬ 
mate for the river at Pnom Penh, in seasons when the 
river is full, is betwecii 60^000 and 70,000 cubic metres, 
while Gamier'^ estimate for the Mekong at Bassak at dead 
low water was only from 3,000 to 3 ,txxx On tite otlior 
hand tlic Irawadi, at the head of the delta, is estimated at 
2^130 cubic metres per second, while the waters of the 
Ganges at a similar point, and at high water, is esUmated 
at no Iffis tlian 167,000 cubic metres^ WitJi this the Me¬ 
kong can, of course, make no comparison^ yet the rise of 
the rlv^er from low to flood Icvd between Kratieh and 
Pnom Penh is at least forty feet in the course of the year^ 
a fact which accounts for the constant change wTOught 
in its bed, and for the immense inundations which serve 
to enrich and rertiiise so large an area of it$ valley. 

As regards the navigability of the river, Garoier arrived 
at tile conclusion that it was feasible for shaUow-draught 
steamers as far as the Sombor rapids, which arc at a dis¬ 
tance of nearly 400 miles from its mouth; that above this 
point big poling-boats could be used for Its ascent, and 
large bamboo rafts for its descent; and tliat below Bassak 
the fClion rapids presented the only really serious ob¬ 
stacle to navigation. Here, how^ever, even if a safe chan¬ 
nel could be found, the force of the current ’ivas such that 
no steamer could possibly, he thought, make headw’ay 
against it 
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While thcr expedition was Still at Bassakp Alexis, the 
native interpreter, returned^ having failed to get through 
to Pnom Penh, and after much discussioji'it was deter¬ 
mined to send him overland to tlie capital of Kanibodia^ 
tfia Angkor, while tiie explorcni pushed on to Ubon^ on 
the banks of the Se-Mun^ a right-bank tributary of the 
Mekong. Accordinglyp on December 25thj the camp at 
Bassak was broken up* the explorers taking leave of the 
King and the natives^ who had shown tliem much cour¬ 
tesy and kindness* and proceeding on their Journey up¬ 
stream, Tie expedition passed through the defile b}-' 
mean^ of which the Mekong flows round the foot of 
PJiu Moiojig on December 26th, skirted the big isolated 
mountain of Phu Fadang* where the stream, imprisoned 
between smoodi, rocky walls, measures barely 200 yards 
across, and entered the Se-Mun on Januaiy' 3rd. On 
the sanic day the village of Pi-Mun, was reached, and 
here the gear of the expedition had to be transshipped 
into boats sent for the purpose from Ubon. Above 
this point the Se-Mun runs down a succession of long, 
straight reaches which have the air of having been hewn 
out by the labour of man, and on each side a great grassy 
plain spreads away to the horizon. 

Ubon was reached on January 
ia plus vivank qu€ nou$ eussi&ns mean rmc&n/ne,'* as 
Gamier described it, a very large \nllage on tlic kft bank 
of die Se-Mun^ the centre of the trade of this part of the 
Mekong valley. From this point ah commerce is con¬ 
ducted! by river with Kambodia and Saigon* but 
overland with Korat and Bangkok. For all practical 
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purposes^ Bassak may be described as the most distant 
trade-centre in tlie Mekong valley which traffics with the 
districts of the delta^ It and always has been^ the 
dream of the J'Vencli colonial authorities to divert the 
trade of the IfiN/€r/^nii in sudi a maimer that it may be 
made to flow through die possessions of Fraiice» and 
Saigon having come^ through fortuitous circumstances 
rather than by design, to occupy the position of ^pital 
of Indo'China, it has been thought that commerce should 
he forced to pass through tliat town. The oppressive 
custom-dues formerly exacted by Kambodia and the 
conquest of Laos by Siam may both have contributed to 
the selection of tlie overland in preference to the river- 
route, but apart from political considerations, the question 
is in the main one of convenience and cheapness. The 
bulk and value of die tiade involved are not greats and it 
has been found that goods can be conveyed to Korat and 
Bangkok witli less trouble than to the coast of the China 
Sea. The long and tedious return-journey against the 
current b a labour tliat cannot be ligiitly facedp and it may 
be predicted widi some degree of certainty that Saigon 
wiU never be the recipient of the bulk of tlie trade ex¬ 
ported from the interior. 

At the present time Bangkok and Korat arc already 
joined by a railroad, and the French are negotiating for 
the extension of this work eastward from Korat, whence it 
would pass almost due east to Hue, crossing the Mekong 
at Kamaratj and eventually finding the sea at Turon- 
The country' between Kamarat and Hue is moiirttainous^ 
and the construction of thb section would be excessively 
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costly. Were the engineering difFicuities to be overcome, 
however, it is possible that Turon might become the out¬ 
let for the bulk of the trade of the upper vnlley of the 
Mekong: on the other hand it is equally possible tliat 
Bangkok would maintain its old commercial supremacy* 
in which case tlie enormous expenditure upon the con- 
struction of the Unc would be a sacrifice made m vaiiip 
Id any case the trade of thb region would have to 
undergo an immense expansion before the proposed rail¬ 
way could conceivably become a paying concern. Cu¬ 
riously enough, however, fear of injuring Saigon* rather 
than any sounder reason^ is mainly responsible for the 
opposition offered by Frenchmen to the scheme; tliis 
is to be regretted* because tlie prcsctit capital can never 
hope to claim the bulk of the inland trade. Until French 
administrators can learn to regard their colonial posses¬ 
sions in Indo-China as a whole, and to seek their good as 
such* without paying too close an attention to purely 
local interests, the prospects of that empire are none too 
hopeful. 

From Ubon Garnier started on January iOth on a fly¬ 
ing visit to Pnom Penh, for the purpose of bringing back 
the missing mails. He ascended the Sc-Mun for three 
days, passing through open, grassy plains from which the 
forest had long before been cleared by burning; tlica, 
leaving his boats at Sam-Laiij he proceeded overland 
to Si-Saket. where for the first time for many months he 
again encountered Kambodians. Having procured four 
rough carts draw n by trotting-bullocks, he crossed some 
twenty miles of grass country and entered the forest, w hich 
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was not loo to admit of the use of vehicles* 

At Kukan, fluity-ciglit miles to the south of Si-Saket, 
he found himself once more in Kambodian countr]p% tite 
natives being all Khmers who spoke none save theTr ow'H 
languagCp in spite of the fact that the province had been 
annexed by Siam at a period anterior to iJie conquest of 
Batambang and Siamreap. 

Still using his cartep and crossing the rivers by means 
of good ivooden bridges constructed by the KambodianSi 
Gamier drove west-southivest to Sankeap a distance of 
some tiventy-five mileSp where the track bifurcatoj one 
branch leading west to Koratp Use other south to Ang^ 
kor. Taking the former by the advice of Hie local 
authorities, w^ho seem to have ntisLcd him through sheer 
inability to understand that any one could possibly bo in a 
hurry, be went out of bis viay as far as Suren, whence he 
again turned towards tlie souHi, reaching Su-Krom on 
January 23 nd. Here he was assured that the road ahead 
of him was impassable for vehicles, but declining to be 
moved by these representations^ lie pushed on r^olutcly. 
Despite the desertion In mid forest of all his guides and 
native drivers, he presently found himself, with the little 
knot of French sailors and non-commissioned officer^ 
whom he w^ taking back to Kambodiai, on the lip of a 
precipitous cliflT some 600 feet in height; he had reached 
the abrupt ending of the plateau across wlilch he had been 
travelling ever since his departure from Ubon. A path 
down the face of the clifT was discovered, but it was of a 
nature which necessitated the bullocks being unyoked and 
the carts being taken to pieces before it could be nego- 
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tiated. Gamier set doggedly to work to perform this 
heavy task. A incrciless sun beat down upon the toiling 
white men ; the bullocks^ intensely offended by the scent 
of Europeans* gave an infi nity of trouble; tlie heat became 
unetidurablCp and presently the Mtlle party was racked 
with thirst. One by one tlie men gave in^ and threw 
themselves gasping upon the ground^ but Gamier wan¬ 
dered far and wide over the dry river-courses in search of 
waterp and at last found a deepp tepid pool. The good 
news was carried to his comrades»and soon they were 
sufficiently revived to. resume tlieir labours. Ey lo P. 
the work wa$ at last accomplished; the carts and bullocks^ 
together with all the gcarphad been conveyed to Uie plain 
below i camp-fires had been lighted and a weU-eamed 
rest enjoyed. It w^as precisely at this moment 
tliat the Governor of Su-Krom arrived w^ith a large res¬ 
cue-party. lie was mightily astonished to find that die 
difficult descent had been effected without liis aid* and 
Gamier was careful to treat the matter lightly in order 
tliat the chief might be the more impressed by the energy 
and resource of the French explorers. 

After quitting the Ubon plateau* Gamier traversed a 
waste of sandy plain, and on January 25t]i reached Kon- 
kan, where he discovered the dried-up bed of an ancient 
lakCj—yet another trace of the seismic convulsions which 
may* perhapSp have caused the abandonment of the 
Khmer tow ns* Near Suren he had already noted the ex¬ 
istence of ruins, and now close lo Konkan he discovered a 
magnificent stone bridge standing thirty metres above Uic 
level of the stream p three great fragments ofwdiich still 
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^pafi tlie Stung-Trcng river. The central span is 148 
metres long and fifteen metrts broad: the parapet are sup¬ 
ported by carved monkeys and by dragons with nine 
headsp simiUr to tliose found at Angkor ; the arch^ are 
thirty-four in nLimber, and the whole is fashioned from 
sandstone* 

Beyond this point more ruins were founds and the vil¬ 
lages became numerous. The Kambodians of the dis¬ 
trict, although they were under the rule of Siam, struck 
Garnier as being more faithful to tlie ancient usages of 
Uieir race, and more wedded to its traditions^ than are 
tliclr countrj'men to tlic south. Given the time» he 
thought that here, perhaps, might be learned something 
concerning the lost story of the great Khmer empire; but 
Gamier could not allow himself tlie leisure even to turn 
aside to ermine some of the ruins of whose existence 
the natives told liim^ and was obliged to push on to 
Sianircapp where he arrived on January 29th, 

He here received reliable neiv'S concerning Pa Kombo's 
rebellion. At one time King Norodon had been besieged 
in Pnom Penh, but he had been rescued from tliis preca¬ 
rious position by French troops* None the less most of 
the shores of the Great Lake and of its southern arm 
were still in the hands of the insurgents* Gamier thus 
found himsdf separated from his countrymen to the south 
by a narrow Kone of countr>' held by the enemy. Turn¬ 
ing a deaf car to the protests of the Siamese Governor of 
Sianireap* he procured a boat and a crew of Annamites, 
and slipping past the rebel post at Kompong Pluk Just 
before the dawn on February 5LI1, found a French gun- 
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boat at Kompong Luong, And the ^mc evening reached 
Pnom Peah aAer a dangerous and toilsome journey 
tending over twenty seven 

Pnom Penh uas occupied by French troops, and the 
precious mails were found at last Most of the private 
letters, and all the sclcntifie instruments d^^tined for 
the explorers, had been ^\^tonly left behind at Saigon ; 
but the Chinese passports were forthcoming^H and Gamier 
contrived to procure tlie loan of a barorrieter+ Judging 
rightly that safety lay in speed, and in starting upon his 
return journey before Avord of his project could reach the 
rebels, ho allowed himself only tivo days' sojourn at 
Pnom Penh, anti left that post again on February Sth. 
Once more he succi^fully ran liic gauntlet of the rebel 
war-partiesp and on the sixth day reached Siamreap. 
From this point lie struck out for Ubcui^ taking 0$ direct 
a line as possible. Leaving A ngkor Wat, he crossed a 
desert plain p passed over the Pnom Kulen langep—upon 
one of the highest peaks of which he discovered some 
new Khmer ruins,—and so entered the Pro Saa^ or ** Mag- 
niRcent Forest*” through which he had great difficulty in 
taking hb bullock-carts* After traversing thirty miles of 
uninhabited country, he abandoned his carts at the first 
villagc,and thereafter was handed on from place to place 
by relays of porters^ In some villages the men were busy 
w^ith the harvest, and only girls were procurable for the 
transport of his baggage. VVomaiip os a beast of burden, 
he discovered, left much to be desired, for the dam^eb 
treated him and his business as an immense joke* When 
he entreated thein to hasten and not to tarry by the way. 
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they giggled delightedly^ but took no sort of notice of his 
prayers. At each stream they cast aside their scanty 
garments and bathed thcmscKcs elaborately, while he, in 
outraged modesty^ stood protesting on the bankSp It 
was with a sigh of intense relief that he at last saw 
their burdens transferred to tlie shoulders of sober-minded 
respectable men, who were innocent alike of tbeir follies 
and their feminine caprices. 

Travelling in this fashion from hamlet to hamlet, Gar- 
nier crossed the Stung-Treng close to its source, and 
sealed the cliff, in which the Ubon plateau has its abrupt 
ending, at a point somewhat to tlie east of that at which 
he had descended it with so much labour. Ho discovered, 
however, that his guides had not taken him sufficienUy 
far m the desired dircctioii* and that he was even now 
only two days^ march from Kukan. For this place he 
accordingly made, and thence followed his original route 
to Ubon where he arrived on February 26, The rest of 
the expedition had left for Kamarat more than a month 
earlier. So Gamier hastened to overtake them, descending 
the Se-Mun to its mouth and poling up the Mekong un¬ 
til, on March loth, thirty days after his departure from 
Pnom Penh, he saw die French flag flying over a hut at 
Ilutien, and knew that his solitary Journey was ended. 

Since parting with de I-agree at Ubon he had trav¬ 
eled over a thousand miles of country', the greater part 
of which had never previously been visited by a European ; 
he had filled in a blank wliich had long disfigured this 
part of the map ; he had fixed the position of numerous 
landmarks, liad discovered several Khmer ruins of im- 
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[wrtaiicep and had twice run the gauntlet of the Kamho- 
clian rebels- Above he had brought back widi him 
the Chinese passports which were to open the doors of 
Yun-nan to the expedition* It was a goodly list of 
achievementsp all of which had been effected in the space 
of two montliSf and de I^ree had Indeed ample reason 
to congratulate himself upon tlic possession of such a 
lieutenant- 


CHATTER IX 


TO LXJASC PRABANG-MOU HOT AM> OTHER EXPLORERS 

D uring tlic two moHlhs spent by T>anci& Gar- 
nicr in makinET flymg visit to Pnom Fcnh 
described in the preceding chapter, the rest of 
tlic expedition had continued its explorations around 
Ubon and to the north. ITie province of Ubon at this 
time supported a population estimated at SOjOdo souls, 
and the chief object of Intere&it was t!ie salt-pans which 
supply the natives of the district with a largo part of their 
livelihood. A patch of country some forty miles i n length, 
on the plateau of Ubon, appears to cover great reservoiis 
of brlnCp and each dry season the salt is precipitated on 
the surface in the form of a white, powdery dust. This 
b collected by the nativesp cleansed in water, and is once 
more precipitated in a purified condition in large caldrons, 
which are exposed to the rays of the sun. A single 
worker wins about fifteen pounds /cr and the in¬ 
dustry is in full sw^ing for a period of three montiis. As 
soon as the dry season shows signs of hreakingp the 
ground from the surface of which the salt has been 
gathered is sown with rice; good crops are obtained^ and 
the soil thus yields* as it wcrCj two han'ests annually 
to its owners. 

On Januaiy 1 sth, Defaporte left Ubon and descended 
the Se-Mun, for the purpose of surve^Hng the Mekong 
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from the moutli of the former river to Kamar^U The 
rainy $^011 had not yet begun* and the cxpCKsed hci} of 
the Mekong was seen to be a mass of enormous rocks and 
boulders which lay about in wonderful confusion* piled 
one upon anotlier like a heap of gigantic pebbles* amid 
which the river made ics way in numberless shrunken 
streams. In places Its channel was barely 200 feet 
across j in no part did its width exceed 1,000 yards. 
At its narrowffit and deepest, soundings could not find 
bottom at joo feet* Each narrowing of the fain\^y pro¬ 
duced rapids* the ascent of which was difficult and even 
dangerous, while here and there the current ran grandly 
bctivecn sheer cliffs of water-worn rock* The river, in 
fact, w^as now running through a mountainous zone, 
which it enters a little beloAV Chieng Kang, and its course 
from that point to the mouth of tlte Sc-Mun is beset with 
difficulties* None the less, it is freely used for die big 
rafts upon which the Laos people transport thdr goods 
down-stream, and It is also navigable for native craft of 
light calibre. 

Dc Lagrce* meaowbilej and the rest of the part>% liad 
left IJhon on January 20th, with fifteen buUdck-carbi and 
fifty Laotiiie porters, bound upon an overland march to 
Kamarat. Four tramp over a flat and often sandy 
plain, covered with rice-fields and clearings, and traversed 
by an unmade cart-track, brought him to Muong Amnat* 
thirty-five due north of Ubon. I lere tlie cultivation 
of silk-worm$ and of the €‘0i:cKS w'cre found to be 

the principal industries of the natives* and here too de 
Lagree paid off bis cairiers and engaged fresh men for 
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the march to Kamarat The meticulous conduct of the 
Frenchmenj who insisted upon paying for services ren¬ 
dered to thenip occasioned considerable surprise through¬ 
out their journey* The chiefs openly lamented the ^vaste 
of good brass wire upon mere peasants^ and thought that 
if such things were going cheapo they themselv^ should 
have been selected as the recipients. The portend could 
barely comprehend a love of justice which declined to de¬ 
fraud the labourer of his hirOj and which at the same time 
restricted his indubitable rights; for when performing a 
like service for Siamese ofEcials they had always been 
permitted to rob the villagers of the whole countryside, 
and this dc Lagree would by no means aUow* On the 
ivhole it may be qu^tioned whether the justice of the 
white man impre^cd tiie natives as anything more 
admirable than an iocxplicablc eccentricity* The point 
is interesting because it illustrate in an amusing feshioo 
the divergent views of the Fast and the West, and the 
frequency wnth which the principles of the latter fail to 
make any appeal to the understanding or admiration of 
the former* 

From Amnat the way led through wild and sparsdy 
peopled country* separated from the Mekong by a belt of 
forest, to a district broken by gentle undulations, where 
the previously sandy soil, bespattered widi out-crops of 
iron-stone, is replaced by rice-fields* On January 30lh 
the travellers found l^elaportc awaiting them at Kamarat. 
Til is place, the point at w'hich tlie proposed railway will 
cross tlic Mekong, is situated on the right bank, 3S indeed, 
since the subjugation of l^os by Siam at the beginning 
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of hit ccdtury* are all tlie principal villages in the valley 
above the Khon rapids. 

Using Kamarat as his base, do Lagree uadertook a 
short journey of exploration into the valley of die Sc 
Bang-Hienj a left bank tributary of tlie Mekong which 
falls into the latter river opposite to Kamarat. He ivas 
absent dght days, and durijig that period traveUed on 
elephants to L,ahanaji[i, where he found the Sc Eang-Hien 
measuring 900 yards across. Thence he proceeded up 
the \allcy to Muong San Kon, below the mouth of the 
Som Phon, and so across maishy country,to Phong; 
then east and north to Ban Najo and Loninu; and so 
south to Kamarat via Ban Tang Sum and Laha Kok. 
b'rom Ban Najo the country traversed u'as populous, and 
the short trip served to fill in a small blank upon the map* 
Its interest, however, was mainly ethnological, de Lagree 
making the acquaintance of three remarkable tribffi,the 
Sue, the Phu Tai and the Khas Denong. These sav¬ 
ages/^ and especially the Sue, arc comparatively clvilbed, 
and the last named, it is worthy of notCp practise a form 
of ancestor worship, while didr dialect is apparently a 
variant of Kambodian, 

During this journey de Lagree also succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing the fact that up to Annam had exercised con¬ 
trol over the whole of the country situated on the left bank 
of the Mekong betiveen the sixteenth and seventeenth 
parallels of latitude; this region had paid trib ute regularly 
to the Court of Hue. Tlie information was of political im¬ 
portance in view of tlie position which France has since 
acquired in the Kingdom of Annam. De Lagree ascer- 
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taincd that up to the time meiitioaeil trade routes to the 
Aimamite capital had been iu constant ttse^ and that the 
prosperity of tlic district had been considerable. In 183^1 
the Siamese^ fresh from their reduction of the Lao^ States 
on the right bank of the river, invaded tlic countiy on die 
left bank, but were defeated by the Annamites. They 
returned to die charge, however, and this time diey 
transported the entire population across die Mekong^ 
leaving the left bank a desert. In this devastated and 
depopulated area the Annamite armies could not operate^ 
and at a later period the Siamese began quietly to colo¬ 
nise the abandoned territory afresh* The absence of pity, 
which distinguishes the Oriental as opposed to the Occi¬ 
dental, stands him in good stead when he is bent upon 
conquest No consideration bred of sympathy with 
human suffering,^—let those who endure it be never so 
innocent and hclplesSp let the scale upon which it is con¬ 
ceived be never so great,—causes him to stay his hand when 
rutlilcss action will bring about the result at which he 
aimSH It is appjJUng to think of the misery which the 
rcitiO’V'al of tlic entire population from: one bank to the 
other must have inflicted upon its victims—agriculturists 
who lived from season to season by such harvests as they 
could garner ; but by no otiier means, it is probable, could 
the Siamese have possessed themselves of the country 
which they coveted, and from which they had already 
been driven when they attempted to seize it by 
force, 

Kamarat wns left on February 13th, by boatp and the 
ascent of the Mekong, the bed of which is here strewn 
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with gteat sandstone outcrops and obstructed by numer¬ 
ous flights of rapids* was begun anew. At Keng K^bao 
the boats of the expedition had to be unloaded before 
they could be hauled up the falls* but a little above this 
point, at Ban Thasaku* the river was found running 
through an immense plain covered with forestland as it 
widened out the difRcuIti<^ whidi it presented to naviga¬ 
tion ceased for a space. 

On February 15th, Ban Nuk was reachedi a big village 
below which is the handsome temple of Tong Bao, with 
a facade inlaid with porcelain ; and a Tveek later the party 
landed at Feu Nom, a pyramidal structure which is one 
of the most famous Buddhist shrines in all the I^os 
country. The upper portion is obviously modem^ but 
its basCj the work of a Knmbodian princess the wife of 
a King of Vien Chan* dates from early in the seventeenth 
century p and is bdicvod to liave been built upon the site 
of a far older pyramid. 

Leaving Peu Nom on February 34tbp the expedition 
made its way up-stream to LakoPK opposite to which vLL 
lage some enormous limestone bluffe spring suddenly 
from the plain ; from these the natives prepare large 
quantities of quicklime, both for building purposes and as 
an ingredient of the betel-quid. Here a small Annamitc 
colony was met with, and the near neighbourhood of 
Annam suggested to Gamier the possibility of opening 
communications with the sea tfia flue, an Idea which has 
since been furthered by the labours of other explorers- 
H utea was readied on March 6th* and thence de I^agree 
and Joubert ascended the Nam Hin Bun for two days, 
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and visited some lead mines situated in the valley of the 
Ban liateiu 

De Lagrec, on his return^ found Gamier at Huticn with 
the precious passports in his possession^ and on tJie mor¬ 
row the joumey up the Mekong: w-as resumed. At San- 
Laburi) at the mouth of the Sum Kam, die boats of 
the expedition were changed^ and by March l6th the 
explorers found themselves once more passing through 
forest country, diough four days later Bun Kang, “a 
large and beautiful town/^ was reached, and the surround¬ 
ing district was found to be richer and more eivilbed than 
low-er Laos. TIte Mekong River, which had been flow¬ 
ing from the west since above Lakon, was now discovered 
to be running definitely from that direction^ and its wind¬ 
ings so enormously increased the distance from point to 
point that cart-tracks were used by the natives in prefer^ 
cnee to boats, though a few monster rafts continued from 
time to time to loaf doiiVn-stream. On March sjrd, a more 
thickly populated countrj'^ was entered]^ and Nong Kun, 
opposite to the imporiant tributary, the Se Ngum, was 
reached. This river is navigable for six days' journey 
from its junction with the Mekong, but time prevented 
its exploration by the expedition. 

At Pon Pisai, on March 24th, boats tverc once more 
changed, and a day and a half brought the party to 
Nong Kai* near wliich is situated the ruined city of Vien 
Chan, once the capital of a united Laos. The river to 
this point had frequently been difHcult of navigation^ but 
the rapids of Hang Hong are the only very formidable 
obstacles, necessitating a complete cessation of traffic for 
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some weeks at a time at ccrtaiii seasons of tlic yearp 
The rains had not yet come^ and the heat was intense, the 
thermometer registering 92^ even after sundown. 

Nong Kai itsclQ founded after the destruction of Vien 
Chan, is a very important placo^ the iai^est town which 
the traveUers had seen sinco their departure from Pnom 
Penh nine months earherp The Governor of Nong Kai 
treated the party with court^^y^and undertook to send one 
of the interpreters, named Seguin^ overbnd to Bangkok^ as 
de Lagree had decided to dispense with his services* At a 
Later period this man. wa$ able to furnish Garnier with 
some useful information concemingthecountry trav'ersed 
by him between Nong Kai and the Siamese capital* 

On April and^ the ruins of Vien Chan were visiteit 
Though the towm was not destroyed and forcibly aban¬ 
doned until iS 23 | it was already eompletely overgrown 
witli jungle* From an architectural and archaeological 
point of vimv this place is not more interacting than 
Bangkok or Aj'vitliia, and it claims our attention solely 
00 account of its historical associations and the tragedy 
of its destruction, it ^ivas formerly the capital of a 
Laotine kingdom^ which^ founded in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury,, cjttcndcd from the Khon rapids tothet^ventieth par- 
alicl of latitude^ thus including Luang Prabang itself In 
152S revolutions drove from the throne the last member 
of the dynasty which had ruled over this great state, and 
thereafter a subdivision of its territories ensued. The 
Laos people w*erc further weakened by protracted wars 

with the Gueos^hill-tribes whose identity is uncertain_ 

and in a weak moment the aid of Siam was invoked. 
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From that time the influence of Siam increased^ and by 
the middle of the eighteenth century the subjugation of 
the livhole of Laos was an accomplbhed fact. In 1767 
Aynthia wa$ sacked by tiic Bunm^e, and Laos^ wkidi 
had endured the yoke of Siam with little gladness, took 
the opportunity to revolt The insurrection failed, and 
all went 00 as before until early in the nineteenth century* 
About 1820 the King of Vien ChaUp finding that he and 
his people were being mercilessly pillaged by the Siamese 
officer accredited to his Court, and having failed to obtain 
redress from Bangkok, caused the obnoxious official to 
be assassinated. A large Siamese army \yss at once sent 
against Vien Chan* Its ruler:^ King Anu^ tried to raise 
the w'hole of Laos against the common enemyp but 
Luang Prabang prudently declined to take any hand in 
the matter* Vien' Chan was taken and d^troyed; its 
population was expelled j large ndmbers of people were 
burned alive in bams^ and all manner of barbarities were 
practised by the invaders with the object of impressing 
the wrath of Siam upon the memory of the vanquished- 
Anu himself sought refuge in Annam, but bis rendition 
having been obtained, he was brought to Bangkok and 
imprisoned in a cage^ in which he presently died a mis¬ 
erable death. His son, having contrived to escape, and 
having thereafter been recapturedp committed suicide by 
precipitating himself from the summit of the pagoda in 
which he iacafccmted. Some of the survivors of 
this tragedy were used to populate the new town of Nong 
Kai; others were driven off in herds to more distant 
places' while others again were distributed as slaves 
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among the victors- Hundreds died of hunger^ or fell by 
the way on that awful march which was to lead theni to 
a lifelong captivity^ VLcn Chaji* wrecked and shattexedj 
was left to the forest and to the wild dungs of the junglep 
after everything portable had been looted from it 
The dream of an independent Laos was ended for ever. 
To this day children arc cowed into obedience throughout 
the Laos country by the whispered name of the Pray a 
Mitop, the Siamese General who commanded this bloody 
punitive expedition. 

The dread of being o^^ertaken by the rains caused de 
Lagree to push on from Vien Chan with as little delay as 
possiblep and twenty miles up-stream a narrow gorge suc¬ 
ceeded by difficult rapids was encountered. Progress w^as 
slowp and on April Sdi the rapid of Keng Kan neces¬ 
sitated the abandonment of the boats^ the explorers ivalk- 
mg up the left bank to Sanghao, limping barq-shod over 
burning rocks and through thorny junglts. and taking five 
painful hours to cover a distance of six miles. New boats 
WTrq obtained, and at Ban Kuklao, reached on April iithp 
other eraft w^hich had been sent to meet them were 
found. Next day the last of the rapids was passedp and 
at Chieng Kang the Mekong once more expanded as the 
explorers won free from the mountainous zone through 
which for so many miles they had been following it. 

For some time the Frenchmen had been greatly per¬ 
turbed by rumours of a party of English explorersp some 
forty strong, which was said to have cut in abovfc them 
from Burma. So far the members of de Lagree's expe¬ 
dition had been passing, for the most part^ through 
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coimtiy whiclij though it had not been cxanilnind in de¬ 
tail^ had already been visited by Europcaiis. In only a 
few places had they been able to look around them with 
that peculiar pride and triumph w^hich belong to the 
Avhite man who knows that for him has been reserved 
from the beginning the tremendous privilege of gazing, 
the fir^t of all his kind, upon scenes never beheld before 
by European eyes. That joy of joys to one bitten by the 
love of wandering was to be theirs when they should win 
free at last of the places over which their fellow’s had 
scored a trail; but if an English eKpedition of imposing 
numbers, and presumably far better equipped tbanthem- 
selves* had slipped in aliead of them, this experience was 
like to be indefinitely postponed^ They never dreamed of 
questioning the accuracy of the report; it was felt to be 
vraiumdlaMe^ to he completely in keeping with the 
ubiquitous character, tlie unblusliing intrusiveness of the 
Englishman. Tliey could only set their teeth and de¬ 
termine to die ratlier than to suffer themuelvcs to be out¬ 
done, while they said bitter things of England and of Fate^ 
and Garnier^s anglophobia re^-ived of a sudden with some^ 
thing of its old passionate forcCi Intense therefore was 
tlieir relief when* shortly after leaving Chicag Kang, they 
met three rafts journeying dowm-stream, on board one of 
which wa^ a Dutchman, naitied Dnyshart* a surveyor in 
the employ of the Siamese Governmentp w'ho turned out 
to be the egg from which, through the incubatioit of the 
native imagination, this monstrous canard had been 
hatched. This man, the record of w^hosc journey and 
Surveys seems to have been engulfed iit the files of one 
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of the Government Departments at Bangkok, had 
ascended the Menam to Chieng Mai, had thence stmek 
acrcfis Gountiy to the Mekong, striking it at Chieng Khong, 
about 130 miles above Luang Prahang, and had rafted 
down the river from that point This prolonged the dis¬ 
tance wliidi the Frenchmen would have to cover before 
they could pass into utterly unexplored country, but this 
fact notwithstanding, the transformation of an English 
expedition into a single Dutchman raised tlieir spirits and 
sent them on their way rejoicing. 

On April 16th, the boundary of the province of Luang 
Prabang ivas crossed, and on the morrow Pak Lai, which 
had previously been visited by Moubot who had come 
thither &om Muong Lui, was reached. This was the 
first point on the Mekong at which Mouhot's route had 
been cut by that of the expedition, and Gamier found 
that the former explorer had misplaced it by sixty-four 
geographical miles, an error which repeated itself with 
more or less persistency in all his latitudes. The correc¬ 
tion which Gamier was now able to make was one of 
considerable importance, and necessitated a material 
rectification of the maps compiled from Mouhot*s notes. 
From Pak Lai there is a cart-track along the right bank 
of the Mekong, now little used but formerly a highw'ay 
over which annual Chinese caravans passed from Yun-nan 
to Ken Tao, a province behveen Muong Lui and Pak Lai. 
To-day Chieng Mai and Muong Nan communicate w‘ith 
Yun-nan via Chieng Tong, the route partially cxplomd 
by McLeod in 1857, 

Some distance above Pak Lai the expeditioD passed 
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through uoinhabitcd forest country^ where tlie river b 
obstructed by r;ipids every few miles; above this stretch 
the stream flowed for some distance between inagnilicedt 
marble while limestone bluffs reappeared on it$ 

banks. The rapid of Xcug Luong necessitated the un¬ 
loading of the boats, and this operation had to be re¬ 
peated at Keng Saniok. At Ban Koksai, a Laodne 
village, the hilb in the vicinity were found to be peopled 
by the wild tribes called Khmus, whose numbers and 
spirit have enabled tlieni to occupy towards their more 
civilised neighbours a position \^tly superior to that of 
most of the hilhfolk of southeastern Asia. These wild 
folk are, as it were, the rats of humanity^ but while tlio 
Khas of lower Laos and the S^kai of the Malay Fcnin- 
sub are tlie timid and defenceless water-rats, the Khmus 
may be likened to the old, grey, English house-rat* and 
have like him an excellent notion of how to stick up for 
themselves. 

On April 2gth, Luang Prabang was reached, the larg¬ 
est tOAvn which the Frenchmen had met with since tlieir 
departure from Cochin-China. Garnicr estimated the 
popubtion of this place at S^OQO souls; diat of tlie prov¬ 
ince at not Iras tJian 150^000. It owed its prosperity 
partly to the fall of Vien Chan, when Luang Prabang 
stood neutral, and partly to the fact that it alone among 
the States of Laos had fallen less cfToctuaLy than any of 
its neighbours under the yoke of Bangkok. Founded in 
the eighteenth century* it did not come into prominence 
until after the decline of the power of Vien Chan, and its 
prudent rulers were content with a much-tempered form 
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of independence, paying tribute to China and Annam as 
Avell as to Siam. Tlie result of this policy is that, after 
all the vicissitudes which have befaJleti its neighbours, 
Luang Prabang remained tlic most important trade-centre 
of the Mekong Valley above Cochin-China, and this in 
spite of the fact that it does not possess natural advan¬ 
tages equal to those of lower Laos. 

Although, even when continuing their ascent of the 
Mekong above Luang Prabang, the travellers were not 
yet traversing country never previously visited by white 
men, their arrival at this, the last and greatest of the 
towns of Siamese Laos, preenis a convenient opportu¬ 
nity for taking a rapid glance at the explorations which 
had been effected in tlie Hittteriattd of Indo-China by 
Europeans prior to the coming of the French mission. 

The earliest of these wbs undertaken by the Dutch 
traders led by Gerard van Wusthof* in 1641,0/ w'hich 
frequent mention has already incidentally been made. 
The account of it was oKginally published in Flemish, 
nor was it rendered into any other tongue until Rf. P. 
Vcelkel translated it for I* raiicis Gamier, who printed it 
with his own notes in the de la SacHii de Cio- 

gr&pkii in iSyi* This has caused the narrative w'hich 
tells of the first visit paid to Laos by white men to be 
very generally overlooked, nor indeed is the relation it¬ 
self of any extraordinary interest from a geographical or 
even from an historical point of view. It appears that in 
March, iG+t, certain Laotine merchants visited Batavia 

> Vide Supra, pp, 93, et scii. 
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on board one of the Dutch Compan/s ships, and that 
their coming suggested to the Governor, Van Dietnan, 
the idea of despatching a mission to their country for the 
purpose of establishing trade relations with i(s inhabit- 
ants. For this duty Gerard van Wusthof, a sub-factor, 
was selected, the party under his leadership consisting 
of four Dutchmen, a servant, and one Malay, A 
start up the Mekong was made on July 20th, 1641 j the 
party travelled by boat, and Sambor was reached on 
August 5. Btetzong, which may be identified with 
Stung-Treng, at the mouth of the Se-Kong, w'aa reached 
on August lyUi,' and when on the 19th the party found 
itself among the maJic of islands which here divide the 
river into many branches, Wusthof believed that he had 
left upon his west the mouth of a huge stream which 
took its rise in Burma, How this mistake arose it is im¬ 
possible to undeistand, but it must be remembered that 
long after Wusthof's day the belief prevailed that the Me¬ 
kong took its rise close to the Bay of Bengal, while even 
later the theory was entertained that the Mekong and the 
Menam were joined together in the interior by a water¬ 
way was widely accepted. Earlier still it was thought that 
the Mekong had an out-fiow in the Bay of Bengal itself. 

On August 25th an island was reached, called by 
Wusthof Saxenham, which would appear to be the 
island of Sitandong, to this day an important place, 
situated above the Khan rapids. On September 35th, 
Oemum — obviously Pak Mun, the mouth of the Mun 
River,—was reached, the country above Khong being 
1 Vide St3jira, p, l 
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wilder and less thickly populated than Garnicr afterwards 
found It. On October iSthj the party spent the night 
at Lochan, which b probably to be identified witJi Lakon. 
“The Laos-folk" Wosthof^ regard Lochan as a 
great to^vTi^ although it is no bigger than Harderwijk. 
We i^-alkcd in the streets by the light of tJje moon, . , . 

Tills town is quite the most dreadfully pagan place there 
ts in the world*“ for the worthy Dutchman was horrilied 
at the behaviour of his native companions^ though he 
adds characteristically* “ Much gold is found here at a 
cheap price/* 

On the night of November 3rd* orders were received 
from the capital tliat the mission was to halt at a mile 
from the town of Vien Chan (Wintian, Wusthof calls it)p 
and on the morning of tlic if 5 th* the parly was conveyed 
on elephants to tlic temple witliout the city, to which it is 
joined by an avenue of trees; in this temple the audience 
the King of Vien Chan was to be given to them. 
The King treated them with kindness. Wusthof himself* 
whose term of service with the Company was near its ex¬ 
piration* obtained permbsion to depart alone on liis re¬ 
turn journey^ and after sotne delay he was able to set 
forth, charged with certain pacific messages from tho 
King of Vicn Chan to the Court of Kambodio* which he 
undertook to deliver 

Here his individuad narrative b interrupted by a de¬ 
scription of the Kingdom of From thb it may be 

gathered that Wusthofs notions of the geography of the 
country were vague and inaccurate, and tliat his under¬ 
standing of the teachings of Buddhism was even less ex- 
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act- It shows iiSp however, that at this period the King¬ 
dom whose capital was Vicn Chan was one of considera¬ 
ble poivct and irdportance: that it reekeoed itsdl^and 
was reckoned by its neighbours, to stand on an equd 
footing with Siam, with Kauibodja and w^ith Tongking; 
that it was rich and prosperous; and that it was distin¬ 
guished then, as now, by the religious zeal of its people 
which manifests itself in the number and the beauty of 
the temples, pagodas and pyramids scattered through the 
countryp and in the immense intiuence exerted over them 
by the innumerable bonzes who make it their business to 
live by the gospd and upon the raithfu]. 

On December I4tli, Wusthof's comrades, left behind at 
Vien Chan, did not receive tiieir permission to depart until 
August litli, nearly nine months after thetr first audience 
w-ith the King, a characteristically inaccessible OrientaJ 
monarch of whom they do not appear to have sub¬ 
sequently seen anything. 

The Dutchmen reached Bassak on the 17th, Septem¬ 
ber, at which point their narrative ends* 

The Dutch merchants also mention that during their 
stay at Vien Chan a ** Portuguese" priest named Leria 
visited the capital and tried unsuccessfully to obtain per¬ 
mission to preach Christianity to the pagan popubtion. 
This man was not in truth a Portuguescj being a native 
of Piedmont. He was a Jesuit, and his full name ^vas 
Giovanni Maria Iberia. To him bdongs the distinction 
of being, not only tlie first, but up to the latter half of 
the nineteenth centuryp the only Christian priest who had 
endeavoured to spread his ndigioo through tlic Laos 
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country. He met with tremendous opposition from tlic 
boozes^ but in spite of this contimicd to reside in Laos 
for live yearSj and did not leave Vien Chad till Decem¬ 
ber, 1647. 

The next traveller, with who^ journeys in Indo-China 
we need concern ourselves, h Henri Mouhot, of whom 
mention has already been made in connection with the 
Khmer ruins nt Angkor.' A native of France, brought 
up id that country^ he had resided succssively in Russia^ 
in England and at Jersey i by profession a photographer 
in tlic da>^ when photography was a new art^ he had 
cultivated his taste for natural history, devoting himself 
particularly to ornithology and conchology. In he 
went out to Siam on a mission which received practical 
encouragement from the learned societies of England and 
France, his object being to explore the little known coun¬ 
tries of Indo-Cbina and to examine the problems of their 
ethtiolog>', and their flora and fauna. Making his head¬ 
quarters at Bangkok, he first ascended the Menam to 
Ayuthia, the ancient capital of Saam> and paid a visit to 
the famous temple of Prabat Moi, which be d^cribes as 
having about it little that is remarkable. Its chief dis¬ 
tinction, however, and the fact w hich makes it celebrated 
and holy tliroughout Indo-China, is the footprint pre¬ 
served In its sanctuary which is piously believed by die 
faithful to be that of Buddha himself. 

After visiting Sarabuii and ascending the Mciiam to 
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Pak Priau^ above which paint the navigation of the river 
becomes more difficult owing to the number and the size 
of the rapids^ he w^alked to Petawi for the purpose of vfe- 
iting anotlier famous pagoda. 

Mcuhot subsequently returned down river to Bangkok* 
whence lie travelled by Chinese junk to Chantabun^ tie- 
ploring the islands lying of! the coast and later the coun¬ 
try in the vicinity of his nevr headquarters. He also 
made a short journey into the neighbouring province of 
Batambang, and on his return travelled down the coast 
to Komputp in Kambodian territory^ ITe visited Udong^ 
the tlicn capital of Xambodia^ made a short stay at 
Pnom Penhj tlie present capital* and pacing over the 
border into Annam spent three months among the wild 
tribes called StienSj who occupy the Brelam Country- 
After this he returned once more to LTdong, ascended the 
bianch of the Great Lake which joins the Mekong at 
Pnom Penhj and explored in detail the immense Khmer 
ruins of Angkor^ which he was tlie first European to de^ 
scribe minutely and with Some pretcftce toscientihc ac¬ 
curacy. This work accomplished* he passed a period of 
four months in the mountainous country of Pcchahuri* 
thence returning overland to Bangkok, eKamining by the 
way some of the Khmer ruins in the province of Eatam- 
bang. 

During all these wanderings Mouhot had broken little 
new grounds for almost eveiywhere the ubiquitous Roman 
Catholic missionaries, Trench men of the wonderful 
dt's Missi(?fis E(rangtr£Sf h^d been before him* 
but on his return to Bangkok he set about making prep- 
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amdons for bis last and most impoitniit jourpey. It is at 
this point that Moiihofs travds b^in to assume such 
geographical value as can be daimed for themH 

Proceeding up the Menam* he struck acro^ country to 
Korat, and thence to Chaipuiip where he arrived at the 
end of F'ebruaryp iS 6 i, The governor of this place 
showed little inclination to assist him, and Mouhot found 
himself obliged to retrace his steps to Korat, the governor 
of which was more courteous and moa’ amenablCp 
With the transport here obtained, and armed witJi 
letters of introduction from tlie friendly governor, he set 
out once more to Chaipun. Fram this point he pushed 
on in a northerly direction to Muong Lui, and thence to 
Pak the place at whidi he first struck the upper 
readies of the Mekong^ a river whose acquaintance he 
had already made from Pnom Penh to its mouth- 

Even after he had reached the banks of the Mekong, 
Mouhot continued to travel, not by boat* but by bullock'^ 
waggon, following the trade-track along tlic right bank 
of the river. The arduous and difficult journey which he 
had accomplished had already tried him sorely, and 
Mouhot's journals show at this period unmistakable signs 
of acute mental depression. His instruments, in the 
rough journey across country, appear to have fared no bet¬ 
ter than their masteri and an examination of the map filled 
in from his notes, ivhich ivas the best information on tlic 
subject of upper Laos available prior to the de Lagree- 
Gamier expedition* shows that he had fallen into gross 
errors both in distance and in direction- The value of 
* Vide figprohi p. 303* 
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the work which he had achieved at the cost of 50 much 
labour and pain w^as further depreciated by the fact ttiat 
Mouhot did not survive to correct and explain the notes 
which he had made, and it is possible that some oi the 
errors which resulted were due to misinterpretation of 
his memoranda, 

Luang Prabang itself was reachetl on July 25th, and 
after scfme sojourn in the place and an interview with its 
king, Mouhot started to explore the country on tlie left 
bank of the Mekong. On October i5th^ his diary sho^vs, 
he started on hb Teturn-joumey to Luang Prabang* On 
llie igth^ he notes that he is stricken do%vn by fever, and 
ton days later comes the last pitiful entry, the voice of 
one crying in the wildemesa, tlic despairing appeal of the 
lonely white man, far from aid and home and comfort,, 
dying among aliens in a distant lajtd^ 

“ Ociobre — Ay€s piHs de moi^ O wan Dieu ! " 

Was ever the outcry of a human soul concentrated 
more pathetically into a single phrase ? 

Five years later his countrymen found his grave in 
mid-forest near the little village of Ban Napbao* on the 
banks of the Nam Kan^ at a short distance from Luang 
Prabang, and over it they reared a simple monument. 
The spot where the dead explorer lies is finely described 
by Francis Gamier, and I quote his words here as in the 
original. Translation could only mar a passage whose 
beauty, if it stood alone instead of being but one of many 
striking pieces of word-]iaintiiigp w^ould serve to prove 
that Francis Gamier, the man of action, united to Ins 
other great qualities those of the literary artist* 
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** Le pay sage qtii encadre le matisolee est gradeux et 
triste a la fois: f^udques arbres au fcuillage sombre 
rabritenl, cl le bruissement de kut cimcs so niele ati 
grondement des c&mk du Nam Kati qui couk a leur pied&. 
En face s'eleve im niur dc roclies noiratres qui forme 
Tautre rive du torrent: niille habitation, nulle trace hu- 
maine aux alentours dc la dernierc demerirc dc ce Fran- 
^ais a%"entureux, qui a prefer^ J'agitation des voyages et 
rdtudc dirccte dc la nature^ au calme du foyer et 4 la 
science des livres. Seule parfob unc pirogue lege re 
passera devant ce lien de repos, et le batclicr laotien 
regardera avec respect^ pcut-etre avec effroi* ce sDuventr 
a la fob tfiste et touchant du passage d'Strangers daos 
son pays, 

*"Noiis nous etiods rendus au lieu de la sepuJture en 
suivant a pied les bords du Nam Kan; nous revjjime$ cn 
barque a la Bn du jour, en nou$ laissant aller au fU du 
courant, A chaque detour de la riviere, nous decou- 
vrions, sous ks aspects les plus divers, k panorama 
anime de Luang Prabang, apparaissant et disparaissant 
tour 4 tour derriere k ndeau mobile dcs arbres de la 
rive- de nombreux pedicurs tendaient letirs filets au 
milieu dcs rochers ct j usque dans In rapides que nos 
lege res pirogues franchlssakut coimne des fleches ; des 
troupes de baigneurs et de baigneiises folatraicnt pres 
des bancs de sable qui parfois etargissaieut k lit de la 
riviere. Autour de nous, k sdeil couchant fatsait etin* 
ccicr les eaux de millc reflets de pourpre et d'or* Tout 
dans ce paysage, sans cesse renouvek par la rapidite de 
noire locomotion, respirait une tmnquillke ct un bonheur 
apparents qui iuvitaient a Foubli du monde bruyant ct 
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agite dont Ic souvenir boutllonnalt encore en nous. Qiidl 
contraste entrc ce c^lme tableau du Laos tropical ct cettc 
Europe* dont le nom meme etait mconnu a ccu?c qm nous 
entonraient? Devions-nous les pUindre ou les feiiciter 
de leur ignorance et de leur sauvageric? Plus encore 
quc la distanecj, ces differences entre la civilisation pour 
la cause de laquelle nous nous etions exileSp et la civilisa¬ 
tion dont nous otions devenus les hotes, nous semblaicnt 
CTCUser entre nous et notre patrie rni abime cliaque jour 
plus grand.'" 

Mention has already been made of the Dutchman 
Duyshartp* whose surveying expedition undertaken at 
the behest of the Siamese Government had been magni¬ 
fied by native rumour into a wholesale invasion of upper 
Laos by the scientists of Great Britain. The fact that 
no detailed account of his journey appears to have been 
published leaves the nature of his discoveries somewhat 
vague. He seems, however, to have ascended the Menam 
from Bangkok to the mouth of its western branch, the 
Me-ping, and that river to Chieng Mai, whence he 
trekked across country, striking the Mekong at Chieng 
Kong, a point some 22$ miles above Luang Prabang. It 
had thus fallen to the lot of this obscure Dutchman to 
be, so far as is known* the first white man to traverse 
the countly- lying between Chieng Mai and Chieng Kong, 
and without doubt the first to descend and survey the 
portion of the Mekong which lies southivarii of that 
point and betiveen it and Luang Prabang* More than 
this W'c do not know concerning Duyshart's work, but 

•^Vidc ^qpTii p. Ml. 
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it is possible that his papers may have been disinterred 
from the pigeon-holes in Bangkok and have been utilised 
by Mr. J, M’Carthy in the preparation of the great map 
of Siam published by the Royal Geographical Society, 
which is so largely the fruit of his otvn surveys and es- 
plorations extending over a period of more than twenty 
years. 

The last, and in some respects the most important, of 
the travellers whose work, since it joins that of the de 
Lagrec-Gamier expedition, calls for notice in tliis place, 
is the Scotsman, Captain, afterwards Major General, Mc¬ 
Leod. As his starting-p(^t was Maulmain, his journey 
belongs properly to the story of Burman explorallon, 
with which we shall presently deal in a separate chapter, 
but the more Important part of his aciiicvcfflcnt having 
been connected with the Shan States of Chieng Tong 
and Chieng Hong, and with his visit to the Mekong at 
the last named place, he is to be regarded in a special 
manner as the forerunner of the French mission, where¬ 
fore it will be more convenient to study his route now 
than later. 

McLeod started from Maulmain cm December 13, 
1836, in the company of Dr. Richardson, who had 
already thrice visited Giieng Mai from lower Burma. 
On the present occasion Richardson was bound for Ava, 
whither he eventually made his way through the hill 
country of the Red Karins, while McLeod’s immediate 
objective was Giieng Mai, whence he hoped to make a 
journey to Yun-nan through the eastern Shan States 
tributary to Ava, The travellers ascended the Gyne 
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River in boats, reaching the last village In Erktsh terri¬ 
tory on the i6th December. From this point they pro¬ 
ceeded northward on elephant-back* mKstng the Siamese 
boundary on Christmas Day, and parting company an 
the^Gth, Richardson coodniiiiig his joumey in a westerly 
direction to Mcin-lung-hi* while McLeod h^^ded for 
Muong Haut, or Mnong Hah by a route somewhat to the 
south of that followed by Richardson iu his previous 
journeys to Chieng Mai. McLeod's path led into the 
valley of the Tsen-tsue, a tributary of the Sal win, and 
thence through the mountains to Muong Haul on the 
Mc-ping, the river upon the hanks oE which Chieug Mai 
stands. On January pp 1837, he reached Muong Lam- 
pun* or Labong as it was always called by the explorers 
from Burma, and after a sojourn of three days m that 
place passed on to “ Zimme ” (Chieng Mai)^ where he 
remained over a fortnight, the local authorities endeav¬ 
ouring to prevent him from proceeding upon his jour- 
ncj+ The explorer* however^ had satisfied himself that 
the road leading to (^ieng Tong was the only one which 
was of any importaiice for merchants bound for Yun- 
narij and he therefore turned a deaf ear to the persuasions 
of the rulers of Chieng Mai and determined to travel by 
tJiat route and by no other^ At last on Janiiarj' agth^ 
accompanied by some Shan officers sent to escort himp he 
left Chieng Mai with six elephants, and on February 
6th reached the village of Puk Bong on the frontier of 
Chieng Mai territoryp whence the road to Chieng Tong 
branches off. The first village under Chieng Tong juris¬ 
diction was reached on February isth^ and tJurteen days 
later McLeod entered Chieng Tong itself* all the country 
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from Chicng- Mai having never previously been traversed 
by a white man. The traveller had inade a surv'cy of his 
route, and he £rccd the latitude of Chieng Tong at ai” 
47 ' 48" N., and the longitude at about 99'^ 39' K Hts 
latitudes were very fairly exact, as he was able to deter¬ 
mine them by astronomical observations, but his longi¬ 
tudes were confessedly only approximately accurate. 

At Chieng Tong McLeod was well received by the 
Shan king of the place. Although incidentally he was 
doing geographical work of great value, his mission 
had as its primarj- object the establishiitent of trade 
between Maulmain and the Burmese Shan States. He 
had from the first been accompanied by a number of 
merchants who had brought with them British goods for 
Sale in the local markets, and for these there was so 
great a demand in Chieng Tong that the traders decided 
that it would be unnecessary for them to go any farther 
with their leader and protector, ^fcLeod, however, was 
bent upon penetrating into Yun-nan if that could by any 
means be done; he therefore bought some ponies for 
the journey, and at last persuaded the King of Chieng 
Tong to suffer him to depart. With this potentate the 
Scotsman succeeded in establishing most friendly rela¬ 
tions, and if Is pleasant to recall that when de Lagree 
and Thorcl visited the place thirty years later, they found 
McLeod’s memory still green, and the King ready to aid 
any white man for the sake of the friend whom he re¬ 
membered with so much affection. 

McLeod left Chieng Tong on March ist, and passing 
through Muong La, reached Chieng Hong on March gth. 
He here struck the Mekong at a point farther from the 
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coast than any at which it Iiad previously been visited by 
a white man, and it should be noted that the de Lagfee- 
Gamier expedition, which had for its primary object the 
exploration of the course of the great river, never suc¬ 
ceeded in attaJiiing to a point above that reached by the 
Scotsman. McLeod estimated the average width of the 
river at TOO yards at the season of his visit, and at 230 
yards at full w'atcr, its rise being at least 50 feet; he 
judged its velocity to be about 3 miles an hour. He re¬ 
mained at Chieng Hong for more than a fortnight ivhile 
the authorities in Yun-nan were commimicated wuth* but 
the answer to his request to be permitted to proceed was 
unfavourable. He w^as told that if be desired to enter the 
Celestial Empire^ the front door, so to speakg ivas at Can¬ 
ton, a portal through w^hich all foreigners were allowed 
to pass by the authorities at Peking, and that backdoors, 
such as the road Into Yun-nan, were not open to visitors. 
He Avas also gravely told that “ there was no precedent " 
for a foreign official coming by this route, and as^ unlike 
the French travellers who later w'atked in his footsteps, 
he had not been furnished with letters of authority from 
Peking, he had no choice but to return to Burma. Ac¬ 
cordingly on Match ^th he began his ride back to 
Chieng Tong, arriving there on the 31st; starting again 
on April 4thp he reached Giicng Mai on April iSth. 
Here he entered into long discussions with the King, his 
object being to get the road to Chieng Tong declared 
open to traffic for merchants from Maulmain, but in 
spite of the friendly nature of his intercourse with the 
authorities, he failed altogether in this object. 

McLeod fixed the latitude and longitude of Chieng Mai 
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at 4/ N. and about 99'' 20' E.; be collected from the 
natives a considerable amount of information concerning 
the neighbouring States of Muong Nam, I^luong Phe 
and Luang Prabang; and when he left Chieng Mai it 
was by a new route^ the high raad to Bangkok, This 
runs south as far as Pang Nan Dit> then south-west to the 
Mc-ping, which river McLeod crossed at Ban Nat. Up to 
this point the way had been through flat and grassy plainSp 
but the Jlc-ping once crossed* more hilly country was 
entered, though only one really big hill had to be 
climbed. There were no cart-tracks here, but the diffl- 
cuitics in the way of making one were not greatj and 
McLeod cherished the hope that the trade with Yun-nan 
might be tapped by this route and the Lakon road. 
Nothing, however, resulted from this suggestiotL Mc¬ 
Leod made his way hack to Maulmian vi 6 Kokarit and 
Mikalon. 

I have not dealt in detail with this traveller's descrip¬ 
tion of the Shan States through which he was the first 
to pasSf as an account will be fonnd in the chapters re¬ 
cording the Journey of the French mission. It should 
be remembered, however, that McLeod was the fir^ 
white man to visit and map tlicsc regions. 

The summary which has now been given of early ex¬ 
plorations in the IndoChinese Hinterl^und Will cuable 
the reader to understand when and to what extent the 
de Lagree-Gamicr expedition was breaking ground en¬ 
tirely new, and when and to what extent they were 
stq^ping in the footprints of others. Ev^cn when the 
Frenchmen were not the first in the field, however, the 
almost unlimited time at their dbposal and their superior 
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scientific equipment rendered it possible for them to 
achieve vatuablc geographicaJ results such as had never 
been within the reach of their predecessors, to many of 
whom comtneraal advantage, rather than abstract know¬ 
ledge, liad been ^Iie primary object of their journeys. 


CHAPTER X 

THE SHAN STATES AND YUN-NAN 

A t Luang Prabang, in spkc of a certain frigidity 
which at first marked the relations of the au¬ 
thorities with his party, de Lagroe's tact and 
firmness speedily succeeded in overcoming the prejudices 
of the natives. He obtained an audience of the King on 
conditions honourable to himself, and was well treated 
in the matter of accommodation and provisions. But he 
found the opposition raised to the continuance of his 
journey less easy to remove. The Muhammadan rebellion 
m Yuji-nan had been the signal for endless disorders in 
the Shan States which owed allegiance to China, and 
Luang Prabang had seized the opportunity thus afforded 
to ^it sending the customary tribute, the contention 
of its authorities being that the roads to Yun-nan were 
impassable. It was therefore against their interests that 
a small party of Europeans should penetrate into Ciiina 
and so demonstrate the thinness of this pretext, and 
much was made of the difficulties which were declared 
to lie ahead of the explorers. 

Three routes were open to de Lagree’s choice: firstly, 
that which led up the valley of the Mekong; secondly, 
that up the Nam Hu, a left influent of the great river; 
and lastly, the route to Kwang Si, which traverses coun¬ 
try inhabited by mixed tribes situated between China and 
Tofi^^ing. The first route was also the longest, and it 
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had further the disadvantage of running through districts 
which had been devastated wliile their ownersJiip w^as 
in dispute between Burma and Siam; it moreover led 
through the Shan States tributary to the Court of Ava^ 
from which the explorers had obtained no letters of au¬ 
thority • but on the other hand, from a geographical and 
political point of view it was by far the most interesting. 
The Nam Hti route was more direct, and in Yun-nan 
the Mekong River, which the explorers were looth to 
abandon^ ivould again be struck; otherwise^ bowevetp 
it presented no special attractions. The Kwang Si route 
was perhaps the most difficult of all^ for the King of 
Luang Prabang was at that moment fighting in tliat 
region, and also with the Annamites on the east^ aid 
tieing lent to him by Siam. 

The large number of merchants from all parts of 
Indo-China found in the markets of Luang Pmbang 
enabled the explorers to obtain a considerable amount of 
information concerning the various routes, and de La- 
gr^e long continued to be strongly biassed in favour oE 
that titf the Nam Hu. Gamier + on the other hand, who 
confesses that he was obsessed by mmiomanic dn 
pleaded hard that his beloved river should 
not be prematurely abandoned^ In the end he succeeded 
in persuading his chief to adopt the first of the three 
routes, and de Lagree induced the King of Luang Pra¬ 
bang to provide him with letters of authority which 
should pass the expedition through all the country under 
his control. This was hut another sign of the excellent 
relations which the Frenchmen had succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing with the natives; indeed, their camp had become 
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tlie fssliionablG resort of the elite of Luaog Prabang 
of both sexes. It ’was somewhat of a blow to tlic seif- 
complacency of the e.xplorcrs when the King's nieccp a 
bu.xom young danisei whose behaviour had been most 
cmprvsic, volunteered the opinion that the advanced age 
of the visitors, as proved by Uieir flowing beards, ren¬ 
dered them Jrt the last degree innocuous, and made the 
bare idea of iheir c.'ccitrng jealousy in ihe breasts of the 
most suspicious altogether farcica] and absurd. 

The baggage of the expedition was now lightened as 
much as possible. Already the first rains had fallen^ and 
the Mekong was coming down in seini-spatc; but fight* 
ing their way doggedly against the current* the explorers 
reached Chieiig Khong on June 5th. Joubert and de 
Came were sent from Ban Tanun to explore some 

volcanoes," which were reported to exist in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but discovered that they were merely fissures 
in the ground emitting volumes of sulphureous and other 
gaseous vapours. Gamier took a few soundings in the 
N'am Hu. 

The character of the Laotine natives Inhabiting these 
upper reaches of the Mekong was found to differ mate¬ 
rially from that of their neighbours in lower Laos^ The 
" black-hellied " folk, as the northern Laqtines are called 
On account of the tattooing from waist to knee which 
they practiscp are somewhat more vigorous in body and 
in mind than the " Avhite-beUied " men of the souths 
They are more independent, more proud, more self- 
respecting, and Gamier dockted them to be at once more 
frank and more lively than the people of lower Laos, 
who are losing little by little ail that remains to them 
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of energy, initi^itive, and resotirc^i^ Qirnate has doubt¬ 
less had something to do with this, the constant and 
enervating heat of the tropics sapping in the bng course 
of centimes the energy of the natives of Kambodia and 
lower Laos; but over and above climatic influence^ po¬ 
litical circumstances must be taken into account Thdr 
own decay contributed to their subjection to Siam, hut 
the rule of any Oriental race by anotherK and especially 
the rule of any alien people by the cruel, corrtipt and 
inefficient officers of Siam, inevitably makes for the de¬ 
struction of ail that is best in the character of the subject 
people. 

From Chieng Khong the explorers passed up river to 
Qiieng Hsen, a ruined city which is situated some three 
or four miles above the junction of the Nam Kok and 
tlie Mekong. Under Thaiiia Trai Pidok, one of the most 
famous of the many kings who ruled over a Laotine 
principality, and who in his time extended his conquests 
almost to Ay util ia, tlii$ place throve and prospered 
mightily^ The exact period cov^cred by its prosperity 
cannot be definitely ascertained. Gnen Hsen itself was 
finally destroyed by the Siamese in 1774. The story of 
the numberless kingdoms of Indo-China has never yet 
been fully told* \Vhat knowledge we possess of it is in 
the nature of fragments, but even these suffice to show 
the welter of struggle and strife, invasion, attack and 
defence, travail of kingdoms suddenly reared and as 
suddenly destroyed, which taken together make up the 
recorded past of these unhappy lands. The end of Uielr 
sufferings is not yet, hut one cannot rise from an exam¬ 
ination of their history without a genuine sense of satis- 
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faction that the mfluence of France on the one 
and of Great Eritain on the other, has done much, and 
in the future will do more, to establish lasting peace 
among these troubled and contending nations. 

Above Chieng Hsen the Mekong was found once 
more to flow through a mountainous region, and on 
June 18th the fom of a rapid called Tang He was 
reached, an insurmountabie barrier past which it vvas 
not possible to carry the boats. Messengers were sent 
forward to Muong Lim, a dependency of Chieng Tong, 
to obtain transport, and Gamier, Loath to quit the river, 
tramped alone up the left bank, passing tlirough un¬ 
touched forest in which the beasts had not yet learned 
to fear man, a little expedition of which he gives an 
account that i$ one of the finest passages in his works. 

Mnong Urn, standing on a plain, w^as reached by cross^ 
ing two small ranges of hills, and in these days, when 
it tui$ become the fashion to decry the ingenuity and the 
enterprise of our merchants, it is gratifying to note that 
the admiration of the Frenchmen was excited by the 
discovery that the cottons here exposed for sale were all 
of English manufacture, and that they had evidently 
been wroven spedalLy with a view to the Burmese and 
Shan markets, their colours being those most popular 
among Uie natives, and the designs printed upon the 
stuffs being pagodas and other objects of local venera¬ 
tion, At this place, too^ the near neighbourhood of China 
began to be apparent. Money was weighed, for instance, 
in the Chinese fashion, and Chinese as well as Burmese 
w^eights w^ere in use. The confusion thus caused was 
worse confounded by the practice, almost universal in 
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llie East, of cntploying two separate sets of scales— 
one with light weight, for selling, the other, prepos¬ 
terously hcav)-, for buying! The wild tribes encountered 
at Muong Li III, called hlu Tseu, Colonel Yule believed 
to be identical with the Miao-Tseu, people of Caucasian 
origin inhabiting some districts of southern China, who 
almost alone afford an example of a race which has had 
sufficient resistant power to escape assimilation with the 
Mongolian element. As can be seen from the illustra¬ 
tion reproduced in Gamier's book, the Mu Tseu are 
a Gif^y-tooking folk, much given to personal adorn¬ 
ment with silver ornaments and tinsel. In appearance 
and costume they resemble curiously the Kadayan tribes 
of western Borneo. 

On June 28th leave to proceed was received from 
“the King of Khcmarata and of Tungkaburi," as his 
majesty of Chieng Tong styled himself, but the French¬ 
men were warned that fresh authority would be needed 
before they could visit the capital. On July 1st. there¬ 
fore, a start was made, the objective of the expedition 
being Oiicng Hong, The health of the party had of 
late suffered severely owing to the prevailing tains, both 
Gamier and Thorel being prostrated by fever, while 
Delaportc had such badly ulcerated feet that he had to 
be carried in a litter. The resources of the expedition 
were also becoming perilously slender, and a further 
reduction of baggage to save cost of transport was de¬ 
cided upon. It is impossible not to admire the pluck, 
endurance and tenacity displayed at this juncture by the 
Frenclunen, and it is enormously to their credit that the 
hare notion of turning back or of abandoning their enter- 
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prise does not even seem to have been mooted among* 
them. 

Pako, the place at which the reduction of baggage 
W5U made, is distant only two miles from the banks of 
the Mekongp and altJiougii he had just completed a tramp 
of five hours' dnratiao over wooded hills, Gamier was 
drawn to his river as by an irresistible magnet. He 
found the left bank still owing allcgiancie to Siam, 
though the northern boundary lies only a few miles 
higher up^ The river was flowing down, fnagnifioent, 
imposingp beautiful as ever^ but as a highway of trade 
it had ceased to be used^ all goods being transported 
overland by preference* 

On July after tramping over hilly country cov¬ 
ered with dense forostj broken only here and there by a 
few cotton plantatiooSp and after being drendied to tile 
skin continually by heavy showers, the explorers readied 
Siam-Lao, v^hcrc a halt was called until July 23rd. Gar- 
nietj indefatigable as ever, paid a visit to the Mekong^ 
which he found still quite navigable, and in this district 
wild tribes called the Khas Khos and the Khas Kuis were 
met with, the former wcaiiog their hair in pig-taib and 
shaving their scalps^ the latter resembling the Burmans 
in appearance but w'caring the dress of the Shaus. On 
July iGth an invitation to visit ChiengTong was received 
from the King of that place, but de Lagree decided to 
decline it, and tw»o days later letters came in authorising 
the party to proceed to Chieng Khcng, A long day^s 
march across country in which the rivers were in spate^ 
the tracks submerged, and the only practicable paths so 
overgrown through disuse as to present formidable diffi- 
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ctilties^ brought the exijlorer^ to Sop Yong on the bmks 
of the Mtkong;^ of which river, rolling down m high 
flocKl„ glimpses had been obtained from time to time 
throughout the tramp. On the w-ay a hot streanit in 
which Uie mercury registered 2i8v8® F*, was discovered, 
and the Kam Yoitg, a large and beautiful river which 
joins its waters to those of the Mdcong at Sop Yong, 
was crossed in boats. Sop Yong itself was a miserable 
little village, containing only four houses^ and proved 
to be quite unequal to the task of supplying a now 
relay of bearers or even a sufficiency of provisions. 
Accordingly on July ^Ttli Francis Gamier, filled with 
joy at finding himself once more afloat on the bosom 
of his beloved river, ascended the Mekong tn a canoe 
for the purpose of enlisting porters. At Nam Knng he 
fell in wdth a Lit headman v?ho* for one of his race and 
opportunitieSp had been a great traveller in his day, hav¬ 
ing actually journeyed to the sea ™ Tongking. Throu|Ji 
the good offices of this man a number of human beasta 
of burden w^ere procured. The expedition next travelled 
up the valley of the Kam Yoftg, reaching Ban Pasang, 
a cluster of villages lying in the centre of a rice plain, 
on August isL The province of Muong Yu had now 
been quitted for that of Muong Yong^ tvhich is under the 
jurisdictioo of Chieng Tong, and to Muong Yong itself 
the party proceeded on August yth. This place, situated 
in the foot-hills to the west of the Yong valley^ was a 
powerful city in its day* It is girt about by a moat and 
wall, within which the ground slopes up gradually to a 
pagoda. The Burmese agent stationed at Muong Yong 
professed to be friendly to the visitors, but secretly he 
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placed many obstacles tn their ’vvay^ and eventually de 
Lagtee found it necessary' to go in person to Giieng 
TongK his refusal to accept the iniritatioo sent him by 
the King of that city having proved prejudicial to the 
interests of the expedition. Taking Thorel with liim, he 
presently started on this mission, leaving the rest of the 
party at Muong Yong with fever rampant in thetr midst 
Gamier took the opportunity thus afforded to him to 
examine some ruins in the neighbourhood, vvhich proved 
to be interesting and to resemble those of Angkor, albeit 
they are inferior to the great KJimer remains. The Tatj 
or sacred monument, of Chom Yong was also visited, 
and was found to be older than the rtiins of Muong 
Yongi while the tradition of Tevata Nakhon—‘The 
Kingdom of the Angels'" — as the ancient Khmer empire 
is called in Laos, was universally cherished by the learned 
classes in this Shan State, 

Dc Lagr^ and Thorel meanwhile made their way to 
Chieng Tong via Muong Khai, traversing country^ mainly 
peopled by the tribe called Doe, whose civilisation is 
equal to that of the Shans, and whom Yule believed to 
be merely Shans w^ho have escaped the modifying influ¬ 
ence of Buddhism, Chieng Tong was reached on August 
23rd, and the King of that place w'as most cordial, his 
friendship for McLeod, who had left an excellent repu¬ 
tation behind him, predisposing him in favour of Euro¬ 
peans, The Burmese agent, on the other hand, wdio liad 
taken great umbrage at his omission from the list of 
those 10 whom de Lagree had sent presents, did his best 
to thwart the visitors, and it was not until September 
3rd that the necessary passports were forthcoming. 
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The cotintrA' around Chiciig Tong and Miigng Yong^ 
in common with most of the Slian StateSp has cmstantly 
been in dispute becweeii its more powerful ncighbourSp 
and lias consequently been a battlc-fiLdd for all. At the 
time of the Frenchmen^s visit, though Burmese Or Siam¬ 
ese agents were stationed in each Shan State, the con¬ 
trol exercised over tlie local authorities was by no means 
as complete as in the L^os kingdoms below Luang 
Prabang, 

Qiieng Tong at this time was built upon a cluster of 
little hillSp and was surrminded by a moat and wall some 
seven and a half miles in circttmferenccp The palace was 
a wooden building vnih a tile roof i there were a score 
of pagodas in the place, Hie architecture of which showed 
unmistakable signs of Giineso influence; and a remark¬ 
able Tatp that of Chom Sn, stood without the walls. 

Leaving Cliicng Tong, de Lagree and Thorel passed 
over the hills into the valley of the Nani Lui, striking 
that river at Muong Uak, a point at which it begins to 
be navigable, and crossing to the left bank climbed over 
anothLT range into the province of Huong Sam-Tao. 
Ban Kien^ the capiLal, a big town built on the highest 
point of the surrounding plateau p was visitedp where an 
important armoury whkh was turning out some 3,000 
muskets arinifni w'as found. The plateau is thickly 
populaledp principal!}" by Does, who number some io,o00 
souls. On September nth dc Lagree reached the junc¬ 
tion of the Nam Lui with the Nam Lem, and two days 
later arrived at Muong Yu on the right hank of the for¬ 
mer river, where he rejoined Gamier and the rest of the 
party who had cotne direct from Muong Yong, After 
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a halt of five days the expedidon once more crossed the 
Nam Lui, and struck out for Muong' Long* 

Following a path which zigzagged up the hillside 
until the summit was reachedp the explorers passed down 
into the valley of the Nam Nga on September 19th, and 
continued their journey through numerous villages, set 
in the midst of ricc-fidds, to Muong Long. This is a 
place of i,5cx> to ipSoo iiLhabitants^ situated on the banks 
of the Nam Kamap a tributary of the Nam Ngap and is 
reached from the stone bridge which spans the latter 
stream by means of a paved road. The bridge^ the roadp 
and a number of carved lions which had been braken 
and cast aside during some period of destructive war- 
farCp were all found to be of distinctly Chinese design^ 
and the rtear neighbourhood of China—^the goal towards 
w^hieh the Frenchmen had been toiling for so many 
weary months—was further attested by the presence in 
the gaping crowd which turned out to meet them of two 
Indubitably Chinese women- 
** Lts Chttmscs C 7 i questi&n,''' says Gamier, **^£akni 
vieiilts, saks ci dicr^piii^s, MWkf ils avaient ks pdits pkds 
—Cf/a SiiSisaU pour fl/Srmcr Icur natimialiti d"un£ nuinkrc 
meontestabk et jusH/ler rodmiralion do mos compagnons.*"^ 
Here the explorers were at last on the very frontiers 
of the Promised Land. What room for wonder If, after 
all their privations, all their labours, all their struggle«^ 
this precious knowledge served to hearten them 
and to nerve them to renowned emdeavour? 

In other respccts, too, the prospects of the expedition 
showed signs of brightening- The health of the party 
had improved i the rainy season was at an end; and the 
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local authotirios at Muongr Long were proving amenable. 
The King and the Sam, or governing body of Qiieng 
Hong—the immediate objective of die cxplQrers“tIireat- 
ened to create diSiciilUesip however, and Alevy^ the in¬ 
valuable:, was sent forward to make the rough paths 
smooth. De Lagree and his whole band followed him 
on September ^7th;^ permission to advance having been 
accorded to them* The way led through densely popu¬ 
lated country, where the streams were crossed by bridges 
wUh convenient benches set upon tliem to invite the 
Tivearj' to repose. After passing the Nain Fui, hilly 
eouniry was entered where the wooded slopes recalled to 
die exiles many wcU-remembered spots in la britc 
The trackj howeverj led up and down hill unceasingly* 
and now and again lost itself in bogs* the flagged road 
having ended at a very short distance from ^fuong 
Long, The people of this district were mostly Khos 
tribesmen, a pale-skinned race whose presence bi this 
Europeandooking country emphasised its resemblance to 
the dear home-land. The ending of the wet season had 
let loose the dammed-up trade of Chieng Hong, and 
numerous caravans of laden paek-bullocks, bearing $torc5 
of tea* lead, cotton, and tobacco, were met upon the road. 
On September 29th the explorers emerged on to the 
great plain of Chieng Hong* i-'id the valley of a tributary 
of the Nam Ha* a river which falls into the Mekong at 
Chip Song Fauna. Having passed across the plain, on 
which villages newly reared stood cheek by jowl with 
others which a ruthless war had ruined, and having 
crossed the Nam Ha by ferry-boat^ the travellers camped 
in a pagoda without die walb of Chieng Hong, where 
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they were speedily joined by Alevy. He had fa^ed to 
obtain an interview with the King^ or with cither the 
Chinese or the Burmese agent stationed at the Court of 
this much administered monarch; but he had harangued 
the Scnn^ and had bluffed that august body into grant¬ 
ing permission to his employeis to advance to Chieng 
Hong. On the very morning of their arrival^ after a 
great discussion In the Setui, tiie Chinese agent had 
left post-haste for Yun-nan, for what purpose was 
unknown. 

Dc Lagree acted promptly, and called upon the Sem 
to give him a formal refusal in writing to his request to 
be allovred to proceed, or else to fiimish the transport 
necessary to enable him to continue his journey. The 
Sena finally yieldedj, wherefore an audience with the 
King Avas arranged, and the requisite transport was 
promised* Gamier did not attend the interview, for, 
finding himself once more close to the Mekong, he was 
fain to visit it. It here measures about 400 yards acrosSf 
running between high banks, and Gamier followed it up 
for some miles, though, as the trade-tracks lie at a con^ 
sidcrable distance from the stream, the dense bamboo 
jungle made walking somewhat difficult. What he saw^ 
of it reminded him of the troubled reaches above Vlen 
Chan; for the Mekong flows towards Chicng Hong 
through broken and mountainoLis country. The ruins of 
the old town, destroyed by Maha Sal and completely 
overgrown with junglCp w-ere also visited by several 
members of the expedition, and the remains of the palace 
and of one pigoda proved to be of great interest, their 
architecture and ornameatation surpassing in beauty' and 
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orii^mlity anything seen by the travellers since their 
entry into the Laos country. 

Leaving Chieng Hong on October Sth, the estplorcrs 
crcssed the Mekong upon a huge ferry-raft just above 
the town. 

" Oclaii h dermi^r^ fois que nous noziguions Ics £aux 
du Mekong” writes Gamier* with very genuine grief in 
his words; ** i£ falhit dire un adieu difinitif d tons ccs 
paysages imposants am grackux at'ec Icsquels tui long 
sijour sur ses bords nous ai ail /flijiih'orwrj. Les files 
sur /VffWj les courses do piroguesj Ics inumlnotions 
TSniiienneSj tes dangers cl les pMsirs qui lui {nwnS: 
fail unc place pari dans fws souvenirs, tout eeh anaicni 
cite remphei sur la seine du voyage par des decors 
nouveaux ct des impressions d'im auire genre** 

The uncertain promise of the futurep despite its mys¬ 
tery and its compelling interestp was powerless to con¬ 
sole at least one heart among the adventurers for ihb 
parting with the great river which had borne them com¬ 
pany for so long^ and which had won $0 great a place 
in hi$ affections. Stilb Oiieng Hong was the ^uttermost 
point to which McL&od had attained in 1S37; now^ after 
a lapse of thirty years, it was to fall to the lot of this 
little band of Frenchmen to penetrate into lands which 
had hitherto been bidden from the prying e>^es of the 
.West. In this thought there was magiCp and a rich re- 
w^ard for privations passed and dangers yet to come. 

Once across the Mekongp the explorers zigzagged up 
the hills, through sparsely populated country, to Mnong 
Yang, On October 9th the valley of the Kam Yang 
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was quitted and a mountainous region was cntet-ed. The 
party camped that night at a height of 4*500 feet above 
sca-lcvcl* and so passed on to Chieng Nua^ the Last Irn- 
porumt Shan village, which is regarded as “the portal 
of China. “ On October 12th die Frenchmen quitted the 
valley of the Nam Yot, in which Giieng Nua stands, by 
a narrow gorge which led them to Muong Pang^ a village 
which, half hidden in a fold of the hills, 3,3oo feet above 
sea-level, was found to be in scmic sort an integral por- 
tion of the Celestial Empire—die first outpost of the 
Promised Land+ The population was partly Thai, partly 
OiLccsc, and huts built on the ground had replaced the 
houses perched on pil-cs in use in the Shan States, while 
bencJies, tables, ploughs, w^innowing machines, and the 
improved character of the tillage, all bore witness to the 
existeuce of a higher standard of civilisation* The im¬ 
mense energy of die Chinese^ as evidenced even here on 
the outskirts of their empire^ struck the explorers with 
admiration and surprise after their long sojourn among 
folk of a lesser breed. That night they were treated to 
a “ mustca!" entertainment, in w^hich certain athletic 
Thais performed gymnastic exercises with feet, knees, 
and hands, upon a number of gongs. 

From Muong Pang the party made its way to Chu 
Chai, througli country in which villages were perched on 
die caps of most of the hills, amid clumps of oak and 
pine, while maize had replaced rice crops on the higher 
levels, and plums, pears, pfaches, and vegetables such as 
the Chinese love^ vrere cultivated in gru^t abundance* 
Chu Chai^ reached on October i&h, was the first purely 
Chinese place met with^ and Gamier noted that the 
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peculiar power of the Chinese civilisation to nKmld all 
whom it inBucrices into conformity with a single 
was as plainly irvidcitt here as in the Country between 
Tiejt-T$in and Pekingp which he had visited during the 
Franco-Chinese war. 

N0UJ! rdfomnons parlcuf” he wTites^ "fc cachd 
d'iinifiiTmUc r&utirddc qu*une dvilhatian^ dctile dc piu- 
su^urs milHcrs d^anncfs^ a Jii imprimer moeurs d^mic 
imta^nse populaiion, maigre ffl diversUe des origt^u^s ct 
Viiendue rf'rm ierriioire qui rennit tons ks dimatsJ* 

The devastation caused by the Muhammadan rebellion 
was now becoming apparent j moreover the ravages of 
cholera had caused many homesteads to be deserted* The 
events of the instirrcction were painted by the natives in 
lurid colours, and the prowess of the rebels and the mar¬ 
vellous weapons at their disposal were exaggerated fan¬ 
tastically. Fassing through this land of roofless houseSt 
deserted flclds, and blackened ruins, the explorers came 
at last to an immense plain, in the centre of which is 
Se-MaOj the first Qiinese city of Yttn-oan, The goal 
towards which they had been struggling with such splen¬ 
did endurancft was reached. Here was China in very 
truth, and her portals had at IcngUi been forced upon 
the western side* 

** Cc fte fnt pas sans une vive dnoiion nm^s satu- 
dfficj cdte pr^mUre chinaise gwi dr^ssait dez^nt 
nous Sts toils hospitallers. Aprts dis-huit mots dc 
faiigueSj apris avoir traversS des figions presque vkrges 
encore de pas humains, nous mt^s trouidons cn presence 
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d^unc dif dc l*OricnL Pour Ja premidp fois, des z^oy- 
Qg^urs curopccns pcnHrdcnt cut Chiiw par la fronlid^e 
uida-chinois€! moment jaitj doutc^ noir^ en- 

ihoiisiasme dipa$sQ ta Ics souffraitces dont 

ravions payl nous exagirdent fimportanc^ du rcsi^iial, 
ft hisiaut, nous edinws dc bonne foi que ta Chine 
se rivfiait fipiSw d rEnropc, represiniec par six Fren- 

fOIj/” 

It was a great achje^^ment^ and the victory was aU the 
more preoous because it had been bought at the price of 
so ttiQch toil and sufFenng, yet I make no doubt that the 
band of hardy adventurers felt, in this first moment of 
their triumph, that for all their pains they now received 
'‘an over-payment of delight/" 

The entrance of the explorers into Sc-Mao^ where 
they w^ere received by genuflecting mandarins, an escort 
of soldiers, and huge crow^ds of curious spectators, was 
an occasion of some embarrassment to the tTavel-w^om 
members of the expedition. Shoeless and with their 
clothes in tatters, they were consciotis of cutting a de¬ 
spicable figure in the eyes of their pimeti lions and 
form-loving hosts^ but for all that they were kindly 
treated by the Governor, and on October 30Eh they 
pushed on to Pu-ul-fu. Se-Mao wa$ at this tune an 
immense armed camp. Fighting was even then going 
on at Muong Ka and Muong Pan with the Kuitze, 
as the insurgent Muhammadans were called^ and the 
local authorities had ceased to be practically controlled 
by the central Government at Peking. Having proaired 
shoes at the shops of Se-Mao, the travellers passed with 
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comfort over the paved roaij leading from ll^at place to 
Ptt-ul-fu, though the coimlry all around was utterly 
devastated. Pu-ul-fti, which is the capita] of a province 
of which Se-Mao^ TaMatig, and Uei-yuan are the prin¬ 
cipal towns, was under tlie charge of a prefect, ** 
coliqijc docicur d boutm r^wgCp” who was suffering badly 
from funk, and entreated de Lagr^c to abandon his 
project of further exploration of lands so trouhlous- 
Gamier had been pestering his chief for pemiission to 
go alone across country to the Mekong^ distant scmuc 
seven days^ journey from Fu-u 1 -fu+ bnt after weighing 
all tJie chances, de Lagrec decided that the risks were too 
great, and hia lieutenant had to resign himself to the 
abandonment of the object he htid nearest at heart—-the 
discovery of the sources of the great river. 

From Pu-ul-fu the party crossed through hilly country 
into the valley of the Pa-pien, an affluent of the Black 
River, or Song Bo, which is one of the main branches 
of the Song Koi, or Red River of Tongking. New 
heights were scaled leading up to the plateau of Yun¬ 
nan, and after passing through the town of Tong Kuan 
and crossing the Pu-ku Kiang in boats, the travellers 
reached Tai-lang, a dty^ somew^hat smaller than Pu-ul-fu, 
on November 9lh. Here potatoes were found for the 5rst 
time for many long monihs^ w^hile tiic surrounding dis¬ 
trict yielded an abundatice of European fruits. An ex- 
traordinaiy^ feature of this valley was that peaches, pears, 
and chestnuts were growing almost side by side with 
mangoes, guavas and other tropical fruits* Here too a 
new tribe of wdld folk" was met — the Ho-Nhi—a fine 
race^ resembling the Khas Klios, in whom Gamier 
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thought to detffit specimens of the aboriginal people 
from whom the natives of Laos and the Shan States arc 
descended^ The important gold mines in the vicinity, in 
which as many as id,ooo labourers had been employed 
in peaceful times, were also visited. 

On November iGth, climbing the heights to the east 
of Tai-lang, near the summits of which the first fields of 
the opium-poppy were seen, Uie explorers marched ail 
day through pelting rain. After crossing a torrent by 
means a very fine stone bridge, and breasting 3 steep 
ascent, they looked down upon the valley of the Ho-ti- 
Kiang, in which, amid verdure and cultivation of a 
semi-tropical character, is situated the town of Yuan- 
» kiang. This place w'aa ruled by the Tliais until the 
Chinese finally possessed themselves of it in lyia, and 
large numbers of the "wild" people called Pa-i, who 
seem to be a branch of the Thai family, still live in its 
neighbourhood. Near Yuan-kiang large quantities of 
cotton and sugar-cane are grow'n, and Joubert visited the 
copper mines which are aUo a feature of the district. 
The town stands on the banks of the Ho-fci fGang, which 
is here some 300 yards across. Lower down the stream 
narrows, but is navigable for some distance until its bed 
becomes impeded by rapids. Dowm the Ho-ki Kiang the 
expedition proceeded in boats to Ptt-pio, whence a road 
leads to Che-pin. Here there is an impassable rapid, but 
Gamier obtained a boat below this obstruction and fol¬ 
lowed the river down for some distance. It ran through 
deep gorges pent between heights which sometimes at¬ 
tained an elevation of 3,000 feet, and very soon a rapid 
was reached which could not be negatiated. Gamier 
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accordingly liad to scale Uie cliffs, a matter of some dif¬ 
ficulty, and to make his way to Lin-ngan across a great 
plateau, arriving there in advance of Ins cliiefi His 
coming caused immense popular excitenent, and it was 
with great relief that Gamier hailed the arrival of de 
Lagree and his party on the following day. 

At Lin-ngan tlic explorers made the acquaintance of 
Leang Ta Jen^ a remarkable man who^ from humble 
beginnings, had by sheer force of character^ skill in 
leadership, and courage, succeeded in raising himself to 
one of the foremost positions in this part of Giina. A 
man of herculean build and of vigorous marnier, he pre¬ 
sented a striking contrast to the poor dyspeptic ol Pu-ul- 
fu, and while he treated the strangers with marked cour¬ 
tesy* did nothing to dissuade them from their enterprise. 
From him and odiers Gamier collectcdt while at Lin- 
ngan, a considerable number of data conceming the 
neighbouring provinces and the route to Tongking vii 
the Red River—data which subsequently aided the 
Frenchman* Dupuis, to push his discoveries in this 
direction. 

From Lin-ngan the party proceeded across the plain 
to Che-pin on the borders of a lake some SJ Enilcs in 
length, and on December 14th Tong-hai was reached^ a 
town situated on the banks of a lake somewhat larger 
than that of Qie-pin. Here the crowds again proved 
troublesome. 

Tong-hai, like most of the towns of the province at 
this time* was a great armed camp, and on the heights 
above it was a fortified post named Tung-Kao, which 
was held by a band of Muhammadans who remained in 
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possession until 1870^ when^ haviog refused llie herngur- 
able terms of surrender offered to tliciiip tJiey died in a 
fashion which may fairly be termed heroic. On Decem¬ 
ber 17th the lake of Kiang-Chuan was seen,— a patch of 
blue water between snow-clad mountains^ — its borders 
tilled and densely peopled, the heights above it barren 
and covered sparsely with patches of rhododendron 
scrub. 

Passing through an enormous grave-yard on the bor¬ 
ders of the lake, the travellers climbed to the summit of 
a range some 6^000 feet above sea-level, and thence ob¬ 
tained a splendid view of the surrounding country* To 
the south lay Kiang Qiuan wiUi its plain and lake, and 
with Chin Kiang at its northern extremity; to the north 
rich valleys fell away to the plain of Ynn-nan, In which 
the greatest of the lakes seemed a veritable sea. Having 
descended the range, the explorers reached Tsin-ning, at 
the entrance to the plain p on December sist* and found 
that its neighbourhood presented a terrible picture of the 
devastation which Muhammadans can work in the name 
of their faith* From this point a paved road led to the 
town of Yud-nanp and as they passed along it the French- 
men observed that the signs of ravage ceased, and the 
increasing traffic and the number and beauty of the way¬ 
side buildings showed that they were nearing the capital* 
Splendid stone bridges, similar to ffiose which had ex¬ 
cited the admiration of the travellers near Muong Long, 
were crossed at frequent intervals, and after long wan¬ 
derings through countries peopled by weaker races, the 
innate greatness and tmergy of the Chinese civilisation 
struck the visitors >vith something akin to wondefn 
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writes Gamier^ ** ia puissonte cknlisaiion 
doni nous Sfions Ics hotes nc /itait rivitic d nous av£c 
aiifdirf d'enchantmeni et sous d'aussi rkhcs appar^nces. 
La nouvcaute de ce spectacle, marqui dans tons scs de¬ 
tails de cc caracihe ifrange qui cst spfeiat au Celeste- 
Empire, le souvenir des forcts ei de la barbahe au milieu 
desquclles nous avia^ts si longtcmps vecus nous fakaient 
parfois croire A un et nous mus surprenions A 
rougir de nos allures mishabks et dc nos cosinmes in¬ 
formes ei soiiitks^ en crokarU un poianquin ou cn frdlatU 
les robes de soie des bourgeois qui se pressaieni stir le 
seuil de kur maisons pour voir passer tes Hrangers" 

Yun-naji was sighted at mid'day, and presently a minor 
majidarin amving from the dty handed to de Lagree a 
letter written in French! Conning now at the end of so 
long a period of exile and isolation, this missive was to 
the wanderers as a very breath of Home. They gath¬ 
ered round their chief and scanned the predous page 
with hungry eyes; it seemed to inconsequentty 

enough, that they would now leam the tidings of 
France for which they w^ere pining. They entered the 
city through its southern portal, and passing up the long 
street amid curious crowds took possession of the yameti 
which had been placed at their disposal. They were met 
by some of the ofRdals of the place, and Pere Protteau, 
the author of the letter, hastened to introduce himself 
to his compatriots. The town was in a state bordering 
upon panic caused by recent Muhammadan successes. 
It W'as a great rectangular place> enclosed by walls meas¬ 
uring 2 miles by ij, and its population of 50^000 souls 
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were aJJ pmfessctlly in the Imperial ititerest, although 
many of them were MnsJiitis^ the Muhamcnadaris of Yun¬ 
nan being' divided at this time into two camps^ the one 
loyal to Peking, the other paying allegiance to the Sat- 
tan whoso capital wa& Ta-li-fu. 

The insnrrectjon had had iu beginning more than ten 
years earlier, in 1854 when the Muhammadans of Ynn- 
rmn city ro^ and pillaged that piacc. The Chinese au¬ 
thorities thereupon deeided upon a general massacre of 
the Muslims, and in the city of Yun-nan alone some 
thousands perished. With the hour of the MusIims*^ 
need, however, came also the man, — one Tu-uan-sL,— 
who taking the field with some forty of hU coreligionists;^ 
was speedily joined by others w'ho had e^ped the gen¬ 
eral massacre- With 600 men this leader marched upon 
Ta-li-fu, the town of next importance to the capital 
in the province of Ytin-naUp and here the garrison of 
4pO00 soldiers, many of them Muslims, surrendered to 
him without a blow being struck The Chinese authori¬ 
ties immediately besieged Ta-H-fu, but their troops 
were routed, and the victorious Muhammadans prc^ptly 
marched against Yun-nan. Pang, the governor of the 
province, succeeded in checking thcLr adrance, but he 
was assassinated shortly afterwards, and a Afuhamnia- 
dan Haji, styled Lao Papa, was proclaimed emperor.^ 
Ma Tien, who later assumed the title of Ma Ta Jen, 
a Muhammadan leader professedly in the Imperial in¬ 
terest, lost no time in deposing Lao Papa, who there¬ 
upon retired into obscurity, though as a great doctor 
of Muhammadan La^v he continued to exorcise consid¬ 
erable religious influence over all the Muslifus of the 
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pTOvinco. Ma Ta Jen set up in his stead a governor 
on whom he conferrctl the title of Lao Ta Jen, though 
the actual power continued to be vested in die Mu¬ 
hammadan king-maker* In the 50 Eith+ Leang Ta Jen* 
the giant of whom mention has already been niadej re¬ 
fused to obey either Ma Ta Jen or his puppet, and the 
two factions* hotli nominally Imperial, were soon at open 
warfare. In the encounters w^hich resulted the giant had 
the best of it, and Ma Ta Jen ivas for a period a prisoner 
at Lin-ngaii. Later an accommodation was come to, and 
Ma Ta Jen, being set at liberty, succeeded in driving the 
rebel Muhammadans out of Yun-nan. They then fell 
back upon Ta-U-fu, which they fortiBed, and ivhich 
thence forth became their capital and the centre of their 
power. The adventurer Tu-uati-si was there proclaimed 
Sultan in iS6y. In ihc southern ponion of die province 
Leang Ta Jen. the giant, continued to reign, practically 
without reference to Pekiiig, while at the time of the 
Frenchmen's visit Ma Ta Jen was supreme in tlie north, 
Lao Papa, his dreams of temporal power laid aside, liv¬ 
ing peacefully in the dty of Yun-nan* Throughout all 
these troubles Peking maintained an attitude of piagnifi- 
cent indifference* the fact being that die interest of the 
Imperial authorities in this outlying flange of the empire 
ceased to be active when die province itsdf dLscontiuucd 
the regular payment of tribute. 

On the day following his arrivai, dc Lagree hastened 
to pay a visit to Ma Ta Jen+ and was well received; but 
the king-maker was powerless to further his guest’s de¬ 
sire to proceed to Ta-lt-fu, whence it would be possible 
to explore the upper readies of the Mekong. Beyond 
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the confines of his immediate province, the authority of 
this Muhanumdan viceroy did not njn, and the Ta-Ii-fu 
district* as has been said, was in the hands of the rebel 
Sultan. From the excellent Fere Protteau, also, neither 
aid nor information could be obtained. The good priest 
was kindly, courteous, and devoted. Dressed in Chinese 
costume, living on native food and In the native fashion, 
lie appeared to have become totally denationalised* and 
he stood in great awe of the local authorities. He waa 
zealous In his religious work, how^ever, and the French¬ 
men had the curious experience of attending Midnight 
Mass on Christnias Day in thb distant Chinch city* On 
January 2nd, however, another missionaty^ arrived. This 
was Pere Fenoull, who, under his native name of Ko- 
had been heard of by the explorers as a first-rato 
fighting man and an indefatigable manufacturer of gun¬ 
powder* ever since their arrival in Chinese territory% 

Notts Tstrouiames eit tui *^ writes Gamier* "" iiJt 
gift ptcurmi d h ^ensce de sa tjjt 
doni Ic cociir baHait tQufours an nom de sa ffairic. Nous 
admiratnes l*obscur dhouemcni dti P, Fr£?#|eaii^ nous 
aimnmes k P. feuoutV* 

Acting on the advice of this new-comer, de Lagree 
paid a visit to Lao Papa, the Muhaimnadan sage and 
saint who for a day had played the proud role of emperor 
in Yun^nan- The holy man was much interested in 
astronomy, and had in his possession a fine telescope, 
brought at much expense from Singapore. Over this in- 
sfrument> which hitherto had defied his attempts to focus 
it^ a pact of friendship was presently sealed, Lao Papa 
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furnishing the explorers with letters recommending them 
to all his coreligionists. Ma Ta Jcni for his paTt> ad' 
vanced 5,000 francs to dc Lagree, saying that repayment 
was <}nite unnecessary, but that If the Frenchman was 
really concerned about such details, he might scud him 
the equivalent in rifles when he reached the coast One 
cannot but be struck vrith the extraordinary hospitality, 
courtesy and kindness with which the strangers were 
invariably treated by the authorities in Giina. From the 
crowds collected to stare at them they occasionally suf¬ 
fered some inconvenience, but I greatly question whether 
the first Giincse to penetrate to London would have 
fared better at llie hands of die English populace had 
they ventured abroad in our streets. 

Leaving Ywi-nan on January 8th, the travellers de¬ 
scended into the valley of the Li-tang Ho, tvhich falls 
into the Blue River near Tong-Chuan, and passing 
through forest country reached the village of KoiKhang 
on the 14th. Here dc Lagr^ w'as attacked by fever, and 
on the following day, when heights 7,800 feet above sea- 
level bad to be scaled, he was so ill that it became neces¬ 
sary to carry him in a palanquin. Descending from this 
p<Mdt to Tai-phu, the explorers followed the banks of 
the river for a short distance and then embarked in boats 
which carried them through desolate, woe-begonc look¬ 
ing country to Tong-Chttan. De Lagr^’s condition had 
now become so critical that he was forced to abandon 
all idea of continuing his journey, and deciding to keep 
the doctor, Joubert, tvitb him. he instructed the remainder 
of the party, under Gamier, to make an attempt to reach 
the Muhammadan stronghold of Ta-li-fu. 
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Fur ihis place a start made on January 30tiu 
On the folbwinft day the waters of tlie Km-sha KJatig, 
the upper branch of the Vang-lsc, were seen near their 
junction with the LL-tang Ho, i,Soo feet below the track 
cut in the mountain-side, and the explorers had the de¬ 
light of thinking that, since the days of Marco Polo, no 
white men had looked upon this river at a point so far 
distant from the coast. On February ist the Kin-sha 
Kiang was crossed by ferry, and the province of Sc- 
Oman was cjitered. The river oto yards in widthi 
but owing to big rapids lovifcr dowm it was stiU quite 
useless for purposes of navigation- Qimbing heights on 
the farther bank to an aiiltude of 3,600 feet, the party 
made its way through mountainous country, amid fre¬ 
quent snow-storms, crossing the summit ou February 3rd. 
Descending to Tzan-hi-pa the travellers found some 
native Qiri&tiajis, and Itsiving them, passed to Qtang-chu, 
beyond which place the country becomes less wild and 
difficult. Thence they made their way to the plain on 
which Hui-lu-chu, an important trading centre^ standSi 
and from there to Hong-pu-so, a visit being p^dd to the 
point where the Ya-Iong Kiang joins the Kin-sha at a 
distance of 8^4 miles from the last named town. On 
February nth a young native priest, Pere Lu, who had 
liecn educated at the misstcmaiy college of Pulau Tikua 
near Penang, arrived at Hong-pn-so, and consented to 
accompany the party to Ma-chang. On the road thither 
some coal-mines vrere visited. Coal was the fuel in gen¬ 
eral use in this district, and the chimneys with which 
ihe houses were fitted struck the Europeans as objects at 
once familiar and unfamiliar^ On February i6th the 
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Yang-tse was crossed, and tlie night was passed in an 
isolated homestead 4,000 feet above sea-lcveU The cquh" 
iT}\ covered wdth pine forests^ was sparsely Lnbabttedp 
btit the great step had been taken—the borders of the 
Muhammadan kingdom had been crossed. 

Switchbacking over hilly ground the explorers rejoined 
the direct track from Hong-pu^so to Ta-li-fu, which they 
had temporarily abandoned, and found a considerable 
traffic plying along it. The road led along the banks of 
the Pe-ma Ho, a considerable river, and here the flag of 
the insurgent Muhammadans was first seen. The valley 
of this river was quitted on February 20th,—mountains 
9^000 feet in height having to be scaledand a descent 
was made into the valley of the Pe-yen-tzin. Following 
a left influent of that stream, the explorers crossed 
another divide into the plain of Pin-Oiuan, where the 
devastation of the country was even ntorc deplorable than 
in any of the districts previously traversedp the only in¬ 
habited places being miserable huts which were fortified 
against attack. At Pin-Chuan an inn was found, and the 
letter from Lao Papa had its desired effect upon the local 
authorities^ who made no attempt to detam the travellers. 
Another climb brought the party to Pien'kio, where an¬ 
other native priest, Pere Fang, also a Pulau Tikns man* 
was found. By his aid a letter was despatched to Pere 
Leguilcher, a French priest whose advice Gamier was 
an.xious to obtain, and the morrow being Ash Wednesday, 
the explorers attended !^Iass and received the ashes upon 
their foreheads, with the reminder that Man is dust, and 
unto dust he shall return.” The fact was already patent 
to their tmaginationt for the country through which they 
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were now travelling held its own terrible record of suf¬ 
fering and death. It had been raided again and again 
by the Whites/' or rebel Muslims, and by the Reds,” 
or Imperialists, while the tribesmen of the hills, plun¬ 
dering on their own account, had completed the tale 
of min. 

The river vrbich mas throu^ the plain of Pien-kio 
was crossed by a fine stone bridge, and the same after¬ 
noon a summit, g^ooo feet in altitude^ was climbed. 
From the top glimpses were caught of a few' houses 
down beloWr surrounded by trees* and a cross surmount¬ 
ing one of tlse buildings showed that Pere Leguilcher^s 
mission had been reached^ Thb devoted man, who in 
the face of all dangers had remained at his post in the 
heart of the Muhammadan country, placed himself un¬ 
reservedly at the disposal of his countrjmen, and con¬ 
sented to accompany them to Ta-li-fu. 

After a day's rest the descent was continued to Kuang- 
tia-pin> and when the hills which lie beyond this little 
town had been scaled, the lake of Ta-li was seen, its blue 
waters, surrounded by villages and gardens» w'ith great 
snow-clad mountains for a background, making one of 
the most beautiful and impressive sights upon which 
the explorers had looked during the whole course of 
their wanderings. Ta-li-fu staneb on the margin of 
the lake and is enclosed on all sides by mountains, the 
only practicable passes at each extremity of the valley 
being guarded by the fortified towns of Hiang-Kuau and 
Hia-Kuan respectively, A paved road runs along the 
w'hole length of the valley, and over this the Frenchmen 
tramped on March 2nd. A great uneasiness fell upon 
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the native portion of the cortege as the capital was 
nearcdir and Pete Leguilchcr's tiative Christians deserted 
one by one till not a single man remained, Ta-li-fn, how¬ 
ever, was reached without incident, and was entered by 
the nonhem gate. Immense crowds had gathered in the 
main street, and the strangers were met by two man¬ 
darins and conducted to a yamen which had been pre¬ 
pared for their accommodation. Formal visits w^cte paid 
to Gamier, and all appeared to be going so well that he 
had high hopes of once more visiting the banks of the 
Mekong* when quite suddenly Pere Legntlcher was sent 
for by the Sultan* and was informed that the expeditiem 
must forthwith return by the way it had come. This 
was a terrible blow to Gamier^ who attributed the abrupt 
change of attitude to the suspicions of the Sultan's miH- 
tar>^ advisers. He also, quaintly enough, finds an addi¬ 
tional reason in the supposition that he and his fellows 
must have been mistaken for Engtishmen! The Muslim 
populations are in touch all the world over, he argues i 
those of India must of course hate Englishmm; there¬ 
fore the Muhammadans of Ta-U-fu must hate English¬ 
men. The Sultan of Ta-U-fu having behaved with brutal 
rudeness to a band of Frenchmen, it follows that the 
nationality of the latter cannot have been known, and 
that they must have been mistaken for Englishmen. To 
the average Frenchman, seemingly, there is nothing 
ridiculous in accusing our countrvTnen of “filling the 
butchers' shops with large, blue flies P" 

For twenty-four hours* during which the ilWill of 
the authorities became momentarily more and more ap¬ 
parent* Gamier remained at Ta-li-!u* and it w'as only 
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aft^r a bitter stniggk tliat lie abandoned all hopes of 
revisiting the valley of the Mekong. On March ijlh he 
started back, passing tapiclly through Hiang-kuan, and 
reaching Kuang'-ti-pin after spending a night at Mancha. 
Tlie autlioritios now evbced a disposition to persecute 
Perc LeguiJdicr, but Gamier supported the good priest 
with so brave a show of force that he was suffered to go 
his way unmolested to the misstoti station at Tu-tui-tze. 
His position, however, had now become untenable, and 
greatly to his own n^et and that of hi$ native Chris¬ 
tians, he was obliged to accompany Gamier out of die 
Muhammadan dominions. 

The journey to Ta-li-fu was unquestionably the most 
hazardous exploit undertaken by the explorers during 
the whole course of tlidr travels, a fact which was 
recognised by the Royal Geograpliical Society when, in 
May, 1870, they conferred upon Francis Gamier the 
Patron’s Medal. Gamier begged that this distinction 
should be divided between him and hss late chief, de 
Lagr«, but to tliis the Council would not consent, stating 
that such divisions were contrary to their rules, and add¬ 
ing that the medal was given more particularly for the 
journey to the Muhammadan capital. 

At Ta-li-fu the Tibetan clement in the population was 
strongly marked; pilgrimages from Tibet to the caves of 
ThC“Tong, to the south-east of Kuan-tia-pin, were made 
W'ilh frequency; and prior to the troublous limes of the 
Muhammadan rebellion, commercial intercourse with 
both Tibet and Burma had attained to considerable pro¬ 
portions. On the eastern borders of the lake, tribes 
known as Miti-kiu and Pent! tvere met witli, who are 
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saitl to be the descendants of tlie original Oiiiteso settled 
in the valley by Kublai Kaan. 

From Ma-chaiig Gamier and his party crossed the 
range to Kan-chu-tsc, 7^300 feet above sca-level> Mflicnce 
they descended to Sen-o-kaJ. Leaving this pbee on 
March iStfi they once more entered the valley of the 
upper Yang-tse, and reached Mong-ku on the 31 st^ after 
Thorel liad paid a visit to the copper mines of Tsin-chui- 
ho. From Mong-feu the river was explored by Gamier, 
who found it too much obstructed by rapids to be navi¬ 
gable- On April znd a letter was received from Joubert 
conveying the sad news of tlic death of Doudart de 
Lagree on March rath. The loss of the chief under 
whom all liad been serving for nearly two years was a 
keen personal grief to every member of the expedition, 
and the tragedy of the event was deepened by the fact 
that death had come to him on the eve of the longed-for 
return to civilisation. De Lagr^e lacked, it is probable, 
the initlaLive and the gct^raphical instinct of Francis 
Gamier, but in appointing him to the leadership the 
Government had made a wise selection. His mingled 
gentleness and firmness, combined with his great natural 
aptitude for dealing with Orientals, had contributed 
enormously to the success of the expedition, and his w^is- 
dom and calm good sense pbced a useful restraint ujKm 
the impetuosicy of his ardent young lieutenant. At a 
later period the enemies of the latter were never weary 
of accusing Gamier of having filched from his dead cliief 
the honour and glory of their common exploits, but 
nothing could be further from the truth. From first to 
last, in season and out of season. Gamier let no oppor- 
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lunity escape him of paying well-deserved tributes to die 
memory of the man who had been at once his leader and 
his friend. When the learned societies of Europe show¬ 
ered distinctions upon him, he pleaded, often with suc¬ 
cess, that they should be divided between himseJf and de 
Lagree's widow^ and though he suffered cruelly from 
the calumnies spread concerning him, he never made the 
slightest attempt to defend hUnself at the expense of the 
dead. The fact remains, however, that the exploration 
of the Mekong was an idea of which Gamier was the 
originator; that by far the greater part of the geograph¬ 
ical results obtained represented liis individual worki 
and that the success of the expedition was due in great 
measure to his untiring energy and shrewd advice^ while 
the dangerous journey to Ta-Ii-fu was made under his 
sole leadership. 

On April stb the body of de Lagree, which had been 
buried at Tong-Chiian, was disinterred in order that it 
might be conveyed to Saigon, and a rude monument 
erected on the spot where it had lain. On the 9th the 
Ngian-nan, a tributary of the Kin-sba, was crossed at 
Kiang-ti, and next day the plateau of Kiang-ti vras 
reached. Thence the party passed to Chaotung, and 
crossing some low hills, finally quitted the plateau of 
Yun-nan, descending into the hot, moist valley of the 
Yaug-tse* The party embarked on a big boat at Lao- 
ua-tan, on April 20th* and after spending a day or tw'o 
with Mgr. Ponsot, the Bishop of Yun nan, at Long-ki, 
proceeded down river to Kieu-long-tan* where boats 
were engaged for the journey to Su-diau. At this place, 
reached on ilay 5th, two junks were hired^ and on May 
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27th the Frtflch Consulate at Han-kau was reached, and 
the remarkable journey was ended. 

An American steamer, the Plymouth Rock, conveyed 
the travellers to Shanghai, whence after a week's stay 
they left for Saigon, which was reached on June 2gth, 
1866, after an absence of two years and twenty-four days. 

The exploration of the sources of the Mekong, the 
main object for the attainment of which the expedition 
liad been organised) had not been effected, and the valley 
of that river had not been visited at any point above 
Chicng Hong, to which McLeod had attained in 1837. 
Similarly, the dream of a trade-route from Yun-nan to 
Saigon tfld the Mekong had proved to be no more than 
a dream. Thus far, therefore, the great expedition may 
be accounted to have failed, but on the otlier hand it 
could lay claim to some remarkable achievements, A 
detailed survey of the valley of the Mekong had been 
made from Pnom Penh to a point a day’s march above 
the rapid of Tang He, and the river had been frequently 
visited between that place and Chieng Hong. Most of 
the large tributaries below Luang Prabang had been ex¬ 
plored in detail. A vast area in Laos and the Shan States, 
where no white man had hitherto set foot, had been care¬ 
fully examined; China had been reached from the south; 
much of Yun-nan had been explored and surveyed for 
the first time; and finally, in ctrcumstanccs of great 
difficulty, Ta-li-fu had been visited. In addition to this 
much information had been collected concerning not only 
the geography, but the social, commercial and political 
condition, of the countries traversed. Facts bearing upon 
the history and upon the difficult ethnological problems 
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of this part of Asia had been assiduously noted and re- 
corded> the whole being subsequently embodied by Gar- 
nier in his elaborate PiihlicQihn OBdeUc. Tlie expedition 
had the good fortune to be well received by the natives 
throughout almost the whole of its joumeyp a fact which 
was due in a measure to the tact of its members i but 
none the l^s the important rcstihs which it achieved 
were only obtained at the price of an immense amount 
of toil, of persistent effort^ of suffering, and of patient 
endurance. Long months of exile in the wildcmcssj of 
complete severance from their kind, of privarion and 
acute discomfort^ never succeeded in disheartening the 
travelJerg, who^ through so much individua.1 sacrifice^ 
were able to secure for France the honour of having 
penetrated, first of all the white nations, into the southern 
provinces of China by one of the great overland routes 
of south-eastern Asia, 



CHAPTER XI 


JOURNEYS OF EXPLORATION IN CURMA 

T he Burniese warof 1S2G forced upon ihe atten¬ 
tion of the Government of India a rccogniticm 
of the perilously scant measure of knowledge 
at its disposal concerning the topography of the country 
lying beyond its borders. The only part of upper Burmst 
which at that time was known to Europeans was the 
Irawadi River from Rangoon and Bassein to A™, over 
which so many British envoys had travelled on humili¬ 
ating embassies. Lieutenant Woods, who accompanied 
Symes to Ava in 1798, had made a survey of tins part of 
the river, and DTh. Bnchanan on the same occasion had 
collected a consldetable amount of information relating 
to the districts traversed. Writing in 1835, Pemberton 
states that to the geographical and statistical facts ascer¬ 
tained by these officers no material addition had been 
made up to the time of the outbreak of the first Burmese 
war, and he mentions that the frontier officers had been 
blamed for this by the Government of India. It was 
forgotten that the attitude maintained by the British 
authorities in Calcutta towards the Court of Ava had 
fostered and flattered the natural arrogance of the Bur¬ 
mese; that the humiliations inflicted with impunity upon 
our envoys had brought us nothing but contempt; and 
that the Burmese frontier chiefs, sublimely conscious of 
their innate superiority to a mere white man, had reso- 
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lutely declined to permit oar officers to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the districts beyond their jurisdiction. In 
these circumstances information gleaned from native 
sources—information of a notoriously inaccurate and 
unsatisfactory description — was the best that could be 
placed at the service of Sir Archibald Campbell when 
he assumed the command of our army m the field,, and it 
is fortunate that the w^r was brought to a termination 
by the peace of Yandabu before the march upon Ava 
™ Arakan> which he at one time contemplated, had been 
attempted. In the absence of all local knowledge such 
a venture might quite easily have ended in disaster, and 
realising this the Government of India deteiinmed to 
avoid having again to fight in the dark in this fashion^— 
at any rate in so far as Burma was concerned* From 
this time forward, therefore, no opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge of the tc^jography of Burma was suffered to 
escape^ and the exploration of the country by English¬ 
men began in earnest 

bfajor Bumey, as w'e have seen, was appointed British 
Resident at Ava on December 3lst^ 1829* Travelling 
t.'id Rangoon he reached his post in the following ApiiL 
Even after the defeat which it had suffered and the loss 
of Tenasserim, the Court of Ava had not learned its 
lesson, and its arrogance was unabated. Bumey suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining his audience of the King on a day 
which was not a K&d^u, or " beg-pardon day^'" and was 
the first of our envoys to do so and to avoid being 
paraded round the palace, bowing humbly to it, before 
gaining admittance to the presence chamber. None the 
less he was forced to unslipper at the entrance to the 
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audj<rnce hall, aiid h-e owed It entirely to hb awn astute¬ 
ness and firmness that he escaped being the victim of 
numerous other impertinences. In spite of hb biau- 
spicious beginning, Bumey gradually won a considerable 
influence at the Court, and during the eight years that 
he resided at the British were more free than ever 
before to come and go through the country under Bur- 
man Jurisdiction. 

In August, 1830, LkutenarLt Pemberton, who had been 
serving in ^Manipur, iravclled overland to Ava, and in 
company with Eumey succeeded in settling certain out¬ 
standing boundary disputes. He came over the moun¬ 
tains by the Akui route to Kindat> and so through the 
\'alley of the Gnndwin, the great right tributary of the 
Ira wadi, to the mouth of that river and thence to Ava, 
thus filling in a large blank upon the then existing map of 
north-western Burma. On January 20th of the following 
year Dr. Richardson left Ava, in obedience to instructions 
given to him by Bnmey, and made his way overland to 
Shwebo, then a town of less than i,iX)o bouscSt sur¬ 
rounded by a dilapidated wall and a dry ditch, and con¬ 
taining a Large pagoda and the ruins of a once royal 
palace. Shwebo, which lies some five and sixty miles 
to the north-west of Mandalay, is now the first station of 
importance on the railway line from that place to Kalha. 
Richardson reached Shwebo on January 23rd, and thence 
went in a westerly direction to a small jungle village 
called Benthip where the track turned abruptly to the 
north. The Chindwin* or Ningthi, River struck at 
Thun-buk on January sSth, and Maukadau was reached 
on die following day. From this plate the track lay 
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through jungle* and after passing several villages of 
trilling importance^ Kcndat was reached on February 
2nd* Here Richardson was able to procure specimens of 
the lignite found in the vicinity, and he also heard of the 
amber mines of the Hukong vaUey^ some forty days up 
the Chindwin from Kendatp’'' which were subsequently 
visited by Captain Hannay. At Kendat Ridiardsort was 
joined by Captain Grants who had come thither from 
Manipur, His Journey was the first made by a white 
man over the Angodiin hills and along the banks of the 
Chindwin from Mulfu to Kcndat, and supplemented the 
geographical in formation collected by Pemberton d uring 
his trip from Manipur to Ava in the preceding year* 

In a valuable report fumished by the latter officer to 
the Governnient of India in 1835, a detailed account is 
given of the whole of the eastern frontier of India as it 
then was, Pemberton begins by describing from personal 
observation the mountain system to the north and cast 
of Manipur, and gives details of three routes froni that 
State into Burma territory,—those by Akui, by Kala 
Naga, and through the Koki villages. He next^ stiil as 
the result of personal exploration, gives a detailed ac¬ 
count of Arakan and of ks communications wnth Chitta¬ 
gong, passing on to a description of the footpaths over 
the Yoma mountains from Arakan into Burma, The 
best of these w^as that by the Acng Pass, first traversed 
by Captain David Ross wfth a small military force in 
March, 1826* In 1830 this route w^s explored to the 
summit from the Arakan side by Captain Whitc^ and in 
September of the same year Pemberton travelled by river 
from Av^ to Mimbu, on die right bank of the Irawadi, 
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a«(1 thence irampecl to Acn^, whence he crossed the 
range into Arakan. In March of the following year^ 
accompanied by Captain Jenkins, he examined this pass 
in detail and reporterl upon it to the Govemmoiit of 
India. Pemberton was thus able to furnish an exact 
account of the Indian borders from Assam and Manipur 
to Arakan, and of the routes leading therefrom into 
Burma, all of which was mainly the result of his own 
explorations; furtlicr, in the same report^ he attempts 
some description of Uie country lying between Indi^r 
Burma, and Yun-nan, collected from native sources. 

In 1S35-36 Captain S. F. Hannay made an important 
journey from Ava to the Hukong valley. The occasion 
for this was furnished by a dispute between the chiefs 
of two trilM^s of Singfos which had led to a raid^ headed 
by one Dupha Gam, into which a Burmese commission 
was appointed to inquire. Burney seized the opportu¬ 
nity to send an officer with this eommissiont and Hannay 
accordmgly left Ava by river in November, 1B35. Up 
to this time the valley of the Iraw^adi above Ava had 
been completely unknowTi to Europeans. In the seven¬ 
teenth century the British certainly, and possibly also the 
Dutch, had had a factory at Bhamov but that was not 
the age of exact survey or precise information, and 
though the name of the place was familiarly known to 
Euroiieans from that time forward, it was virgin soil for 
the explorer when Hannay visited it. 

Owing to the existence of a practical mon<^ly of the 
trade with the upper districts of the Ira wadi, which was 
held by the Chinese traders in Ava^ no foreigner^ and 
only Burmese who had obtained special authorisation^ 
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were permitted to ascend the river above the Oioki of 
Tsampaynago, wherefore when Hatinay passed above 
this point he entered country which had long been closed 
to all save the natives inhabiting it and a verj' few men 
from districts farther south. At Yedan the first 
dterw,” or rocky defile, was entered. Below It the river 
varied in breadth from a mile to two and a half miles; 
in the defile itself the river narrowed down and in places 
was not more than 150 yards from bank to bank. Great 
bamboo rafts, similar to those observed by Gamier in 
Laos, were here met with, their freight consisting of 
pickled tea. The defile was entered on November 30th, 
eight days after leaving Ava, and the w'atcr, which at¬ 
tained a great depth, ivas described by Haiuiay as being 
*' almost as still as a lake." Tsampayn^o was reached 
on December ist, and licre the direction of the famous 
ruby mines was pointed out to the traveller, who judged 
them to He some thirty or forty miles away behind a 
conspicuous peak called Shueu Tung. At Tagaung Myu, 
reached four days later, Hannay found the crumbling 
remains of walls, all that was left of the city said to 
have been founded by a king from western India, whose 
descendants afterwards founded kingdoms at Prome, 
Pagan and Ava. The old fort of Tagaung had been 
built of brick, and what could still he seen of it con¬ 
vinced Hannay that Its architecture was peculiar and 
was distinct from that of the Burmese. A mile to the 
south Hannay reported the existence of the extensive 
ruins of Pagan, which he described as stretching away 
" as far as the eye can see," It was in this neighbour¬ 
hood that teak trees first began to appear on the banks 
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of the river* From T3L;^aii3ig Hannay also took a cross- 
bcarin" to tlie ruby mines, which he placed some 45 or 
50 miles to the east of his point of observation. 

At Yebuk Yua boats bringing Chinese merchants from 
Bhamo were passed, and on I>eeeinber t3th Katha was 
reached. The river here ran between high banks which 
w^erc about a quarter of a mile apart^ and Han nay esti¬ 
mated its volume and velocity at 52,372 cubic feet per 
second, which wonld be about two-thirds of tlsat of the 
Ganges at the same season. Katha was at this time a 
town of only some 400 houses, that is to say about 2,1x50 
souls. By December ijth. the traveller had entered the 
great curve of the Iraw^adi from cast to west which leads 
from Bhamo to Katha, and soon the increasing number 
of villages upon the river's banks shmved that the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tlie former tovvn was reached. The island 
of Kywundo, upon which stand a hundred pagodas^ was 
passed just below the entrance to the second 
a defile which is pent between hills averaging some 4Q0 
feet in height; in one place where the height is 500 feet^ 
the side of the defile is described as being as perpen¬ 
dicular as a wall.^* This defile is some four miles in 
length, and the cliffs on either hand are composed of 
sandstone upon a base of blue limestone veined in places 
by streaks of white marble. 

On December 20th Kungtun was reached, and here 
Hannay met people of the "" wild '' tribe called Kakhyens 
who belong to a type which is clearly not Tatar* and 
nearly resembles that of the Caucasian races* The next 
day the traveller arrived at Bhamo itself, the " largest 
place in Burma except Ava and Rangoon," consisting at 
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the time of Hannay's vi&it of about 1^500 houses, or ^,000 
Lncludlugf its Lnmiediate environs^ and having a popu¬ 
lation of some 9,000 souls. The Chinese quarter was 
composed of 200 houses, and from the Chinese traders 
Hannay (Stained some valuable information concernbg 
the passes from Bhanio mto Yun-nan. The best route 
lay^ as docs the highway now in use, up the valley of the 
Ta-ping River to Ta-li-fu via Yung-Chang, the river 
itself being crossed by a ferrj^ Geographers had for a 
long time been of opinion that the Ta-ping was identical 
witJi the Tsaii^>Oj the course of which after its disap¬ 
pearance in Tibet was then not known. The information 
w^hich Hannay collected concerning the si^ of the Ta¬ 
pi ng^ and the fact that it falls into the Irawadi on the 
left bank of that river, disposed once for all of this 
opinion,, tlie Tsangpo beings as a matter of factj the 
name borne in its uppermost reaches by the Brahma¬ 
putra. None the less, the identity of the Tsangpo with 
the upper course of the Trawadi w^as advanced by Mgr. 
de Mazure* Vicar Apostolic of Tibet, and received a 
qualified endotscnignt from Yule, as iate as 1861* 

After leaving Bhamo Hannay found die country 
tlinough which the Irawadi ran far more hilly than any 
hitherto traversed. The third defile was entered at 
Tliaphan Bengp and here the river was sometimes not 
more than eighty yards across. At a village above tins 
defile a new tribe of " wild ** folk was met with—^the 
Phw^ongs—who built their long houses on piles and 
placed the thatch upon the roofs in $uch a fashion that 
it nearly touched the ground on either side. On Decem¬ 
ber 26th the part of the Irawadi in which navigation 
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becomes most dangerous was reached^ the stream being 
beset with rapids and the country around showing obvi¬ 
ous traces of volcanic disturbance. At Tshenbo^ a point 
some ten miles below the mouth of the Mogating River^ 
the boats which had brought the party from Ava were 
exchanged for others of smaller size and more shallow 
draught, but it is noticeable that as far as this, that is to 
say some 400 miles above Ava^ the Irawadi had been 
proved to be navigable for large native boats. 

The mouth of the Mogaung was reached on December 
3istj exactly 40 days after the start from Ava, and Han- 
nay fixed the latitude of this point by astronomical 
observation at 24“ 56' 53"^* which, however* puts it in a 
position somewhat more to the south than that w^hkh it 
really occupies. He here ■quitted the Irawadi^ which he 
described as ** still a fine river a mile broad,” flowing at 
the rate of about two miles an hour and having a depth 
of from two to three fathoms^ 

The Mogaung River, which Hannay now entered, was 
found to be barely lOO yards in width* its bed much im¬ 
peded by rapids, its banks smotherctl in dense jungle. 
Above the village of Tapohj the rapids having been passed* 
the river widened out to about 200 yards in breadth, and 
cm January 5th, after five and forty da>*s of almost unin¬ 
terrupted travelling, Hannay reached Mogaung- This 
place, situated at the junction of the Nam Yun and Nam 
Yong Rivers with the Nam Kong, or Mogating River, 
was found to be a town of some 3C» houses, containing 
a population of about I >500 soub* It Is to-day the ter- 
minusi of the railway from Katha, which b still under 
construction- At the time of Hannay^s vbit it was de- 
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fenda] from attack from the lawless tribes in its vicinity 
by a timber stockade. 

At Mogaung Hannay was forced to wait for several 
days before he was able to start upon his projected trip 
to the amber mines of the Hukong valley„ but on j™u- 
ary igtJi some of the escort crofised the river and sacri¬ 
ficed a buffalo to the Kgatgyi, or spirits of the " Three 
Brother Tsanhuas,'^ at that lime a necessary preliminary 
ceremony without vrhich no expedition could march from 
the town^ Three days later a start w^as madCp and for 
t\\'Q days the travellers trudged throngh hilly coiinliyv 
the way leading amid defiles through the spurs of the 
Shuedung Gyi range on the ^st and irregular broken 
country on the west. On January 30th a desceut into 
the Hukong valley was made, the valley itself being, in 
Hannay's opinion^ the ancient bed of an Alpine lake, its 
greatest length from north to north-east being about 50 
miles^ its width varjfing from 15 to 45 miles* The Oiind- 
win Riverp the low^er portion of which had already been 
explored by Pemberton in his journey from ^lanipurp and 
by Richardson and Grants ran through this valley* and 
the district was peopled by Stngfos and their Assamese 
slaves, one Shan colony being established at a vdlagc 
called Meingkhwon. Salt and gold were found in the 
valley, but the only traffic of importance w^as in amber 
which the Singfos worked and sold to the Chinese* 

Hannay obtained some information concerning the 
routes front this valley to eastern Singfo, one being 
through a in the Shuedung Gyi range, another 

round the base of the Lye-guepbhura mountain* From 
Meingkhwon he located a bill, distant some 25 miles 
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from that place anti lying 35" to tlie west, as the source 
of the Um River, one of the principal tributaties of the 
Chindwin or Ningthip On l^larch aist lie visited the 
amber mines^ but saw no amber of any value, the miners 
having prudently hidden any that they possessed through 
fear of the Burmese who accompanied him. Later ho 
made a trip to the banks of the Chindwin at a point five 
miles north of Meingkhvvon, and found the river meas- 
uring three hundred yards from bank to bank^ On April 
I2tli he returned to Mogating. Here he obtained infor¬ 
mation conccnimg the serpentine mines which by some 
two day$^ journey above Mogaung^ and learned that 
about IhOOO men were at work in Lbeni+ He had no 
opportunity, however, of visiting these mines, as he im- 
mediately afterwards started for Ava, where he arrived 
on May ist, having accomplished tlie journey from 
Metngkhwortj including the trudge across the hills to 
Mogaung, in eighteen days. 

Hannay*s achievement was of considcmble importance, 
because the Irawadi from Ava to Bhamo and the mouth 
of the Mogaung had now been explored by him for 
the first time, no accurate record of its course having 
been left by the European traders of the seventeenth ccU' 
tury* Through him, too, Bliamo had become something 
more than a name to the geographers of Europe, He 
had further visited and determined the position of the 
Hukong valley' and its amber mines, and had fixed with 
a fair approximation to accuracy^ the latitudes of all the 
principal towns of the Irawadi valley between Ava and 
Meirtgkhwon, In addition to this he had added a great 
deal of information to the knowledge then possessed of 
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the course of tJie Chiadwin River^ filling in blanks which 
had been left by Wilcox working on the Assam boundary, 
and by Pemberton in his journeys from Manipur, though 
he had not actually cut the routes oi either of these 
officers. The information which he brought back con¬ 
cerning the Ta-ping River also disposed of the attempts 
which had been made to identify it with the Tsangpo 
of Tibet, and his account of the Irawadi rendered the 
hypothesis that the Tsangpo was a continuation of the 
Irawadi very improbable, though the identification of the 
Tibetan river with the Brahmaputra was not made until 
more than thirty years bter. 

In March of iSjy, the year after that in which Han- 
nay's journey was made, Griffiths crossed the Naga hills 
from Assam and visited the Hukong valleyp thus joming 
up Wilcox's cxploratious and those of the explorer whose 
travels we have just been following. Wilcox^ whose 
work lies beyond the scope of our inqiiiiy', had been 
employed from 18:25 ^ making a survey for the 

Indian Government of the country of Assam and its 
ncighbonring States, and had succeeded in the course of 
his work in determining the western sources of the Ira¬ 
wadi. Eetween December^ 1836, and May, 1837, the 
journey front Ava to the frontiers of Assam was made 
by Dr* G. T. Bayfield^ who returned to the capital in the 
latter month. Burney had taken the opportunity of 
attaching him to a Burmese commission which was being 
sent from Ava to Assam, and he travelled over the same 
route as that followed by Hannay as far as Meingkhw™. 
From this point he travelled north-west to Lamung, and 
at Magneguu effected a meeting with Hannay and Grif- 
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^vha had come across the hills Ircm jVssam and 
who returned with him to Ava. 

Meanwhilep British ejcplorcrs were also busy farther 
to tlie south and east* On December iitli, 1829, Dr. 
Richardson left Miitdmain on his first journey to Chieng 
Maip the important town at the head of tlic valley of the 
Menam. He ascended the Salwin to the moutli of the 
Yam Byne^ which he reached on Deoember i4thp and 
Landing here made his way across hills into the valley 
of the Me Gnau and thence into that of the Meln-lnng- 
hi, both of which streams belong to the drainage-area 
of the Saiwin. The frontier station of Meln^Iungdiii 
near the janction of the stream of that name with the 
Thung-yin, w'as at this time an important place, since 
all traders from Maubnain and the Shan States m route 
for the Karin country passed through it. Richardson 
reached this place on January istp 1B30, and did not 
resume his march imtil the 6(h^ On the loth, after 
climbing over a huddle of hills for four days, he at last 
sighted the Me-ping River, the great %vestern branch of 
ihc Menam upon which Oiicng Mai is situated. The 
next day tlie descent into the valley of the Me-ping was 
madcj the river being struck at Muong Haut, or Muoug 
Halp where the Me-ping measures 747 feet in width* 
The country traversed between the Saiwin and the Me- 
ping was described by Richardson as one succession of 
mountains' nearly all of the primitive scries, principally 
gneiss, trap, lime and sandstone.^* The inhabitants of 
these hills were mostly Karins, and the population w^as 
sparse and scattered. From Muong Haul Richardson 
ascended the valley of the Me-ping, passing over level 
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country and grassy p^atns, until on January isth he 
reached Labongt or Lampun, He was not permitted, 
however, to proceed to Chieng Mai, and after remaining 
nearly a month at Labong, whore he contrived to estab¬ 
lish veiy' friendly relations wdth the Laos Govemorp he 
began his return journey on February 9th. On his way- 
back he struck south from Yembing to the Gyne Riverp 
and returned to Maulmain in boats, arriving at his jour¬ 
ney s end on March loth. 

In 1834 Dr- Richardson was again despatched on a 
mission to Chieng Mai, the object of which was to in¬ 
quire into the causes of the cessation of the <^ttle trade 
between the Shan States and Maulmain. He left the 
btter place on March 6thp and foliow^ed the route which 
he had passed over in 1829-30 as far as Labongp where 
he arrived cai April isc. On April I5thp having at last 
procured permtssion to visit Chicng Maip he left Labong 
and reached his destination after a march of five and a 
half hours. He remained at Chieng Mai till April 24th, 
when he once more returned to Labong. On April 29th 
he started on his return jonmey to Maulmainp where he 
arrived by his old route on May 21st. The rainy season 
had begun before he left Labongp and the march had to 
be made through an incessant downipour which greatly 
tried the endurance of the party. 

So far as can be ascertained. Dr, Richardson w*^as the 
first European to visit Chieng Mai from the Bay of 
Bengal, though the unhappy trader Samuel, who was 
carried off to Ava from that town in 1618, as has already 
been related, may possibly have traversed the route fol¬ 
lowed by Richardson as far as Mein-Iung-bi on hh com- 
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pulsory journey to the Burmese capital. Ridiardscn's 
main object In Uie&e two journeys^ and in the third which 
he tnade to Chicng' Mai in iB34-3St was the e&tablish- 
ment of trade between the Shan States and the newly 
acquired British territories of lower Burma. Concern¬ 
ing the condition of the districts traversed he brought 
back a great deal of valuable information^ and he also 
collected a considerable amount of geographical data 
concerning a hitherto unexplored region* In the Decem¬ 
ber following his return to Maulmain he again started 
for Qiieng Mait travelling by the now familiar route z^id 
Mcin-lung-hi and Labong, and on his arrival on January 
26th. 1835, he had the good fortune to meet a big caravan 
from China, consisting of some 300 mules and pack- 
horses, while a second still larger caravan was reported 
to be at Mtjong Nan. The information which he col¬ 
lected from these Chinese merchants on the subject of 
the trade-route to Yun-nan t'td Chieng Tong and Chieng 
Hong on the Mekong^ led directly to McLeod*s being 
entrusted with tbe mission to which we have already 
referred. On this journey, too, Richardson visited La- 
kon, a town on the Me-wang, the great left inBuent of 
the Me-ping, this being the first occasion upon which the 
place had been visited by a white man from the Burmese 
side. From Lakon he returned to Labong, which he left 
on March 35th* reaching Mein-lung'hi on the last day 
of that month. From this point he passed through mag- 
nlJkent teak forests towards the Sal win, crossing the 
divide on April 5th^ and striking the great river at 
Banong on the gth. The Sal win w'as here found to be 
400 yards in wddth, running rapidly through a narrow 
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valley. Crossing- the river, Richardson penetrated imo 
the Karin cou!itr>^ as far as Dwom TuIvCp and was fairly 
well received by the Karins, the almost barbarous hilJ^ 
men who had contrived to maintain their independence 
and whose predatory raids in search of Shan slaves were 
at this time the terror of the little States owing allegiance 
to Ava. After spending nearly a month at Dwom Ttilve, 
Richardson returned by hia origbal route to Mein-lung* 
ill, and thence made his way down to Maulmain by the 
trade-traek over which he had now so often passed. 

In I>ecemberp 1836, Ridiardson again left Maubnain^ 
this time in company with McLeod* and proceeded up 
the Gyne River. On the fourth day the travellers landed 
at the last village in British territory, and thence pro¬ 
ceeded on clcphajit-back^ crossing the boundary betw'een 
British and Siamese territory on December 2Sthp twelve 
days after ihdr cieparture from Maulmain. Next day 
McLeod branched off* following a track to Chieng Mai 
somewhat to die south of the route by which Richardson 
had reached that places from Chieng Mai he hoped to 
enter China Chieng Tong and Chieng Hong. With 
the details of McLeod’s joumey we are already ac¬ 
quainted. Richardsonp haring other plans, went on to 
Mein-lung-hi* where he arrived on New Year's Day, 
1837, and which he left on 6th January, The hfeiu- 
lung-bi being too deep to ford at this season of the year, 
he departed by a route w^hidt is only used during the 
monsoon. This passed through uninhabited country, 
and brought him to the Sahvin in iS° 16" N. l-at. on 
January l6th. Having crossed tlie rivcTp Ricliardsoit 
made his way as before to Dwom Tulve in the Karin 
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country, where he jitranged with the Pha Pho» the 
Chief of the hillmen, to grant him a free passage 
through the Karin territory. On February 6th he again 
started^ journeying through country which had never 
before been traversed by a white man* The first two 
days led through mountains* and tlie country next en¬ 
tered was found to be hilly and treeless, but very care¬ 
fully and completely cultivated. Seven days^ steady 
marching through this hilly region brought Richardson 
from Divom Tulve to Ka.-du-g> ip the first Burmese vil¬ 
lage on the Ava side: the country of the Red Karins 
had at last been traversed by a white man* Tt was dis¬ 
covered to be at once more extensive and more thickly 
populated than had hitherto been suspectedp but of the 
trade of the district Richardson entertained no very 
great hopes. Tin and stick-Iac were both obtained in 
ahnnclanecp but the one was too hearVy, the other too 
bulk)'* to be exported with ease, with the means of 
transport then available, llorcover, the Red Karins 
** entertained the most rancorous enmity to the Bur- 
mans," and the people—with w^honip bow^ever* Richard¬ 
son had established good relations—were little removed 
from savagery. 

“ Theirs*” ho writes, ” is the first and rudest stage of 
an agricultural population; their habitations are miser¬ 
able and destitute of everything that conduces to tlie 
comfort of human beings* to which they arc scarcely 
allowed by the Eurmans to belong. Nearly all their 
present limited Avants are supplied within themselves. 
They only IraflFic in stick-lac which is produced in great 
quantities, and slaves which they capture from the Shan 
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vilbgt!s subject to the Burmans lying aSofig their fron¬ 
tier* From three hundred to four hundred are annuaJly 
bartered with the Siamese Sharts for blade cattlej buffa^ 
loeSp salt and betel-nut/' 

On Fehruan' 13th Fichardsori reached Kudiip on the 
borders of Karini and Burma, and continuing his jour¬ 
ney on the iSlh^ he three days later reached Mok-mai, a 
stockaded town of 300 or 350 liouseSp where his appear¬ 
ance was greeted by riotous and insulting crowds of 
sightseers. The superior civilisation of the Shans, as 
compared Avith their Karin neighbours, did not manifest 
itself in improved manners or in a power to curb their 
curiosity. 

On Febmary 20th Richardson left Mok-maj for Monai, 
another Shan State under the rule of Ava- The first day's 
march brt 7ht him to Lome, the first place met with that 
"considered itself fairly safe from the forays of the 
Kareens* which they compare to the swoop of a hawk." 
Even at Mok-mai the natives did not dare to wander far 
from their stockade, so lawless and ubiquitous were the 
hill slave-traders, and so utterly inefficient the Burmese 
Government whose duty it was to protect its subjects. 
At Monai Richardson was detained 42 days* avraiting 
the authorisatiou to proceed Avhiqh Bum^ w'as trjdng to 
obtain for him at the Court of Ava; but on April 6th a 
start Avas made, Hai-pek being reached on the foilowing 
day. Thence the track led through hilly and imduLatmg 
countr>^ Avhere the soil w^as exceedingly poor* and on 
April i6tb new^s of the m-olution at Ava, whereby 
Tliaraw^adi made himself master of Burma, reached the 
travellers. On the morroAv the escort from Monai beat 
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a hasty rctreati having no desire to get nearer to the 
scene of trouble, but Richardson pushed on to Kcaung 
Shewat, where he spent an anxious montli of inactivity. 
On May i3lh, however, he received orders to proceed to 
Ava, which had been procured for him by Burney, and 
on the iSUi he resumed his march. He made his way 
across the mountains, descending the Nat Tike pass— 
“the longest and most laborious pass in the Burmese 
dominions"—into the valley of the Ira wadi. Here he 
found himself on a great plain called the Lap-dau, or 
royal eids, which extends to the hills cast and north of 
Mandalay and away to the mountains of the Manipuri 
fromier. Four days* trudge across this plain brought 
Richardson, on May 28th, to the British Residency at 
Ava. His was the first journey ever made by a Euro¬ 
pean from Maulmain to Mandalay, and in the course of 
it he had explored the hitherto unknown country of the 
Karins, and the Shan States lying between that country 
and Ava. Richardson's journey served to link up the 
British possessions in lower Burma with the region ex¬ 
plored under Burney’s auspices farther to the north and 
west. At the same time McLeod’s journey had added 
to the map many details of the eastern Shan States be¬ 
tween the Salwin and the Mekong. 

In December, 183S, Richardson once more left Maul- 
main upon one of his venturesome Journeys, travelling 
this time on elephants over the main range of mountains 
which divides Tenasserim from Siam, and making his 
way to Bangkok vio Kanburi on the Mc-klong River. 
This Journey will be described more fully in the chapter 
which deals with the exploration of Siam. It was the 
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last of a scries of remarkable explorations, many of which 
had been made by Ricliardsoo himself, which were under¬ 
taken during the decade following Burney's appointment 
to the post of British Resident at Ava, The Burmese 
revolution of 1837 led to the withdrawal of our Resident, 
and from that time until the war of 1852 little official 
intercourse was held with Ava, and the work of explora¬ 
tion necessarily ceased for a s[)ace. After the war Major 
Arthur Phayre, who had been appointed Governor of 
Pegu, the province annexed by Great Britain, was sent 
to Ava on an emljossy in 1855, and Captain Henry Yule 
—afterwards so well known as Colonel Sir Henry Yule, 
the Orientalist and the editor of the Book of Messer 
Marco Polo—accompanied the party and acted as its 
chronicler. Yule’s own contributions to the study of 
Burmese history and topography are considerable, though 
they represented comparatively little in the nature of 
original research, most of his information having been 
collected by others. In 1856, however, he devoted him¬ 
self to the production of a map of Burma, in so far as 
the country was then known to Europeans, and pub¬ 
lished it in the Journal of the j'lsiatic Society of Bengal 
with a long commentary from his own pen. This map 
embodied the results of all the explorations with which 
we have already dealt, and further profited by the sur¬ 
veys made by Captain Rennie and Lieutenant Heath- 
cote, who also had accompanied Phayre on his mission 
to Ava in tlie preceding year. In Burma proper below 
Ava, the interior towns and districts, Yule tells us, had 
been filled in from native information by Major Grant 
Allen of the Madras Army, and this part of the map 
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was, therefore, confessedly inaccurate. For the rest the 
country lying between the Salwin and tlie Me-ping Riv¬ 
ers is blank, as also is the large tract north of Giieng 
Mai and south of ilie Salwin valley. Similar blanks 
occur between Tungu and Yemcthin, points which to-day 
are joined to one another by a line of railway lading 
from Rangoon to Mandalay j between the Arakan Yoma 
range and the Chindwin River; and again in the northern 
districts between the Chindwin and the Iraw-adi. This 
map, however, in spite of all its dehcicncics, was in 1856 
by far the best that had ever been put tr^ther of these 
regions, and a glance at the copy of it here reproduced 
wdll show the reader how substantial was the progress 
which had been made during the period that elapsed be¬ 
tween the first and second Burmese wars. 

By the peace concluded at the end of 1852, not only 
had Pegu been ceded to Great Britain, Rangoon becom¬ 
ing from that lime forward tlie capital of British or 
lower Burma, but agencies were opened at Ava and 
Tungu. The territory ceded after the war of 182O had 
already been surveyed by the British Government w'ith 
more or less detail and arxuracy, while Richardson had 
not only explored the main range between Tcnasscrim 
and the Me-klong valley in 1838-39, as has already been 
mentioned, but in comjiany with Captain G. B, Tremcn- 
hecrc had walked across the Istlimus of Kra from Pak- 
chan to Cbimpohun, within a few miles of the coast of 
the Gulf of Siam. Trcracnheere, who drew up a report 
on this trip, which was undertaken in 1843, considered 
that the Kra canal scheme, of which since that date so 
mucii has from time to time been heard, was ” reasonably 
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practicable ” the difference of level ne^cr exceeding 450 
feet, and a rough estimate for a canal loo feet wide of 
rectangular shape giving 3,556,640j000 solid feet of ex¬ 
cavation. In 1836, by which time the surveys of Pegu 
were fairly advanced, Mr. Edward O'Riley w'as sent 
from Tungu to look for a trace across the Panglong, or 
Pegu Yoma, range into the Karin country, and crossing 
these mountains made his way to Ngwai Tung and Nung 
Belai, two important Karin villages in the heart of the 
hills peopled by these tribesmen. He returned to Maul- 
main by the trade-route w'bicb had already been famil¬ 
iarised by the explorations of Richardson, and thence 
made his way back to Tungu by the To-Io-hi villages. 
He estimalcd the Karin population of the Pegu Yoma 
range at between 55,000 and 6o,ooo souls; he was able 
to determine the altitudes of several peaks and passes, 
and his surveys formed a considerable addition to our 
knowledge of the Karin country. 

But much the most interesting journey of explora¬ 
tion undertaken in the neighbourhood of Burma, dur¬ 
ing the period belvfccn the war of 1S52 and that of 
1855, was that of Captain Sladen, and its story is told 
by the leader of the expedition with an amount of 
humour, good temper, and high spirits, which presents 
a great contrast to the dry-as-dust records of travel 
which reach us from roost of our British explorers in this 
region. Sladen's objective was Ta-li-fu, the capital of 
the rebel Muhammadan Sultan in Ynu-nan, which Gar- 
nier succeeded in visiting from Tong-Chuan in March, 
186S. The object of the mission was to re-establish the 
trade between Burma and Yun-nan, which had long been 
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interrupted owing to the protracted disturbances in tEie 
latter province, A start was made from Mandalay on 
January 13th, 1868. The journey from that place to 
Ehamo waa only remarkable because it was performed 
for the first time in a shallow-draught steamer, the prop¬ 
erty of the King of Burma, and wa^ accotnplislied with¬ 
out difficulty by January 21st* The Irawadi above Man¬ 
dalay was thus proved to be navigable for steam-vessels 
of this description as high up its course a$ Ehamo, and 
Capiain Bowers, who accompanied Sladen, was the first 
to make a chart of its bed between these two points. 

The expedition had been launched w'ith the consent 
and approval of the Burmese Kiogt but from the ontset, 
after his arrival at Bhamo* Sladen found tliat the influ¬ 
ence of native officialism was being used in every in¬ 
sidious way that could suggest itself to frustrate his 
plans. The way from Bhamo into the provbces of west¬ 
ern China led necessarily through the hills peopled by 
Kakhyen tribesmen, beyond whose country lay a fringe 
of Chinese Shan States, The first step, therefore, was 
to obtain the co-operation and goodwill of the Kakhyen 
chiefs; but the Burmese officers at Bhamo did their best 
to prevent these gentry from visiting Sladen, and it was 
not until January 3i5t that the chief of Ponlyne at last 
came in. 

'"Half Burman, half Chinese, as regarded his exter¬ 
nals, the hang-dog expression of his countenance (dif¬ 
ferent in every respect from the Kakhyen type, or from 
any type I had ever seen) was an ugly feature in the 
proceedings, which did not augur well for the results of 
our proposed conference,'^ writes Sladen. 
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Tom In twain by his dread of incurring tlie anger of 
the Bunnese on the one Jiand, and his reluctance to let 
so excellent an opportunity of enridiing himself escape 
him on the other, thi^ man temporbed and procrasti¬ 
nated, but at last prombed to procure the necessary mule 
transport, and to convey Sladen and his party as far 
as Manw^Bc, tlic first Shan town on the Yun-nan side 
of Uie hills. This pledge, it subsequently transpired* was 
only given with a view to getting the expedition into 
the hills where it could be plundered at leisure, the Bur¬ 
mese officials and the Chinese tradcre at Bhamo, who 
regarded with extreme disapproval any attempt to in¬ 
fringe their monopoly of commerce Avitli Yun-nan, see¬ 
ing iu this device the most convenient way of putting 
an end to a troublesome business. 

On February 26th Sladen at last shook the dust of 
Bhamo from off hb feet, and marched to a point on the 
banks of the Ta-ping River at which tlie mules collected 
by the Kakhycn chief of Ponlyne were in waiting to 
convey the party into the hills. Immense difficulty was 
experienced with the mule-drivers, each of whom was 
a sort of iiTcsponaible agent, demanding separate recog¬ 
nition in all that related to the hire and use of his par¬ 
ticular property." Alost of the Kakhyens, chiefs and 
peasants^ were drunk, “ but this," said Sladen cheerfully, 
" seemed to be of no consequence, as drunkenness is the 
norma! condition of Kakhyena when on duty, and is not 
regarded by them as any real intemiption to love or 
business.^^ Owing to these and other difficulties the ex¬ 
pedition did not get aw^ay from Sitkaw, the village where 
the mules had been met, utiiil 2 on March and, Pon^ 
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lyne vilbgc being readied at dusk. From tlik point 
Sladen succeeded in pushing on to the viUage of Pon-si, 
but here he was deserted by hb mules and mule-rnen, 
the latter not even waiting to receive the hire that was 
due to them. At a subsequent date Sladen learned that 
the mulc-mtn had been told from tlie first that as soon 
as the ejcpedition was trapped in the hills it would be set 
upon by the tribcsmcii, when all who had aided would 
receive a share of the spoil. Rdying upon this arrange¬ 
ment they did not wait to receive their hire, hut deserted 
hastily, so that the fighting which was to enrich them 
might begin with as little delay as possible. 

During its tong sojoum at Pon-si the party was un¬ 
questionably in a position of great danger. Sladen could 
neither move forward nor retreat; he refused absolutely 
to pay the blackmail which w^as repeatedly demanded by 
Fonlync and the other Kakhyen chiefs; and he owed it 
only to his owm calm tempcTp resource, and to the bold 
face which he consistently presented to his persecutorSp 
that he was at length able to extricate his party from 
so critical a situation. His great stroke of policy was 
the opening up of direct communications with the ** Pan- 
thai/^ as he called the rebel Muhammadan authorities in 
Yun-naHp and as soon as the Kakhyen chiefs learned tliat 
he had stolen this march upon thetUt their whole attitude 
tow^ards the Englishmen changed^ The rebels w^ere more 
feared than the Burmans, and the travellers had dis¬ 
played a considerable ability to take care of themselves 
and to make friends with the rank and file of the tribes¬ 
men, who w^erc farther much impressed by the fact that 
Sladertb escort posse^$ed gu^s which would actually go 
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off! Accordingly when it was made known that the 
Muhammadan Govemmcni was favourable to the ad¬ 
vance of the expedition, difficuJtics vanished like smoke. 

The Muhammadan Governor of Mo-mdn^ however, 
urged Sladen to remain at Pon-si for the present, this 
ofiictal having detcmiined to dislodge die Qiinesc robber 
chief, Lis-]ii~la-hi, who held a position commanding the 
line of march and had been honourably received by tlie 
King of Burma when he paid a visit to Ava. Mau-pbu 
w^as the name of the place occupied by this ruffian and 
his followers, and die IMuhammadans presently attacked 
and took it with considerable slaughter, thus clearing the 
way for the British expedition. Captain Willies, the 
engineer of Sladen'^s party, unforttiiiately elected to re¬ 
turn from Pon-si to Burma, a decision which robbed the 
expedition of some of the detailed tojiographical results 
which it might otherwise have obtained^ but Sbden and 
the officers who remained with him left Pon-si on May 
iith, and resumed their long-interrupted march through 
the Kakhyen hills. The Shan towm of Manvv}Tie was 
reached the same day, and on May 14th the party moved 
on again to Sanda. On the w^ay tlie expeditto-n, whicli 
had already been the object of futile demonstrations of 
hostility between Sitkaw and Pon-si, was treated to an¬ 
other exhibition of the kind, an armed band of wildly 
gesticulating Shans keeping parallel with the travellers on 
the opposite bank of the Ta-ping River, and even firing 
a few shots over their heads. The object of this farce, 
though it was doubtless connected with an attempt to 
save the face ** of some robber chieftain, was never 
satisfactorily explained, but the Shans who were accora- 
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panyin^ Skden treatctJ the demonstration as something 
of no- account, as indeed it proved to be. On their own 
side of the Tapping the travellers were received with 
open arms by the nativeSp who looked forward to the 
re-establishment of trade between Yun-nari and Burma 
with the keenest expectation. After their long captivity 
at Pon-ei—for indeed their sojotim there deserved no 
other name—the delight of the traveUers at fmding them¬ 
selves upon the march again w^as great, and this was 
enhanced not only by the kindliness of the welcome 
afforded to them, but also fay the magnificence of the 
countrj^ through which they were journeying* 

*^The monotonous grandeur of this endless valley,” 
w'ritcs Sladen^ “ with ils sufalime ridges towering up on 
either side to a height of and running in 

straight parallels into boundless space, was in itself a 
source of inJinite admiration. But to this estimate of 
its interest and sublimity I may add the fact that the 
valley area teemed with villages, and was alive with a 
population which had laid out and conjoined every avail¬ 
able acre into one vast garden of fertility and wealth.” 

Half-way betwreen Manwyne and Sanda, the Chinese 
town of Karahokha was reached. This place was curi¬ 
ous because it was an entirely Chinese centre of trade 
situated in a district otherw^ise peopled only by Shans* 
The broad road running through the to^vn was not 
only flanked by Chinese shops, but on market-days was 
crammed with temporary booths and sheds in which 
mcrcliandise was displayed for sale. Sanda itself was 
found to be a poor and insignificant place, containing 
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about 800 liousesj, and it had not recovered from the 
Muharmnadan invasion of five years earlier^ when„ after 
it had been scientifically looted by tbe " Pan-thai^^ sol¬ 
diers^ it was handed over to their Kakhyen allies. The 
Shan king' of the place, however, received the travellers 
very kindly, and Insbted upon Sladcn adopting^ his 
grandson, certain astrologers having declared that the 
youth would never prosper unless the Englishman would 
consent to undertake this purdy formal charge. Sladen 
won hJs heart by his ready accq>tance of this comtnis- 
sion, and tlie travellers quitted Sanda on tlie i6th May> 
leaving staunch friends behind them. 

From Sanda the way kd through rice-fields for a 
couple of miles to the foot of a red spur^ whence a 
descent was again made into the Ta-plng valley. A road 
leading up the centre of the valley brought the party 
to Myock, on the left bank of the riverj a town of some 
eight or ten thousand inhabitants and some r,2oo houses. 
Like Sanda it was built upon rising ground and was 
surrounded by a loop-holed brick walk 

** The temples of Myncla are costly stone buildings^ 
and the interior decorations have been carried out with 
a lavish expenditure of gold-leaf and labour which pro¬ 
claims the wealth of the people at large, and is evidence 
also of their artistic attainments.'^ 

Like their brethren in Laos and the Burmese Shan States, 
the Sbans of the Chinese frontier were found to be 
greatly given to the erection of Buddhistical temples; 
but Sladeu noted how deeply they had taken the Impress 
of the Chinese civilisation^ and how unorthodox w^as 
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their rdigioa contrasting with the pure Buddhism of 
Burma. One curious element in the population was the 
Buddhist nuns, all of whom were of a peripatetic habits 
many having wandered in pious pilgrimage as far afield 
as Eangoon. They had brought back wdth them the 
mos-t favourable accounts of that portion of Burma which 
had already fallen under the rule of Great Britainp spoke 
**in rapturous and fajnlliar strains Of Colonel Fhayte/^ 
and had been instrumental in teaching their countrymen 
to regard Englishmen with feelings of friendship. 

While at Mynela, Sladcn collected a considerable 
amount of infonnalion relative to the Chinese Slian 
States, the population of which he estimated at not less 
than ^50,000 souls. He also had an interesting interview 
with the dowager-regent of the place and with her hdr, 
by whom he was kindly received, before leaving for Mau- 
phu Qo May 23rd. This latter place, it will be recalled, 
was the stronghold of the robber ebieftainp Lis-hi-ta-hi, 
whom tlie Governor of Mo-mcin had routed a fe%v vveeks 
earlier. 

Matiphoo itself/' writes Sladen, " is insignificant both 
as a town and fortification, but its position bad been 
well chosen as a sale and convenient place of retreat and 
rendervous on account of natural defences and general 
inaccessibility. The Panthays for some years past had 
either tolerated or submitted to the presence at Martphoo 
of an enemy who intercepted tlieir communication with 
Burmah and disputed With them the sovereignty of the 
northern Shan States. It is now evident that thk sub¬ 
mission originated in a fear of offenduig against Bur- 
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man scrtipl^ by direct interference, with one who was 
known to be the secret agent of the Burmese Govern¬ 
ment. It was not therefore until my letters had reached 
Moniein^ and the Governor bad been led to believe that 
we were stippoited and countenanced by the Burmese 
Government^ that the Governor undertook the work of 
reducing Mauphoo and of opening out comm unicatkiu 
with ourselves at Ponscc. He argued rightly that either 
Mauphoo must cease to be a Chinese garrison^ or the 
British expedition miist fail in gaining: access to the 
Chinese frontier/^ 

The Governor had invested the robber stronghold with 
a force of 5^000 men^ and hnatly took it by assault after 
a large part of the garrisonp failing to cut their way out^ 
had submitted. Lis-hi ta-hi lost several hundred of hi$ 
folloivcrs during these operations^ and the air was sick¬ 
ened by the exhalations from still unburietl Corpses at 
the time of Sladens visits 

From Mau-phu the travellers pushed on to the Nan- 
tin valley. The heights were guarded by bodies of 
friendly natives^ and tbe Englishmen p as those who had 
been the indirect means of freeing the district from the 
tyranny of the Chinese robberp were everywhere greeted 
with noisy acclamations of pleasure. Again the country 
traversed was magnificent* 

" How superbly quiet and picturesque^"^ exclaims 
Sladen^ " is the view which is disclosed during the de¬ 
scent from the Mau-phoo heights! At our feet lies the 
Ta-haWj now a smoothp quiet streamp flowing between 
deep precipitous banks of alternate rock and vegetation^ 
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and spatined by a veritable suspension bridge, the first 
of a series wbich assures us that we have passed the 
confbies of the celestial empire. Six miles in advance 
(though apparently at our feet) may be descried the 
towns of Mynetee and Nanlin, tlic former Shan and the 
latter Chinese, tliough at present under the rule of a 
Panthay Governor^ In the distance the valley stretches 
away into space, with a dark background of lofty moun¬ 
tains which tend northerly far into Yunan. The average 
width of the valley did not exceed three miles, and the 
well-defined terraces or gradations of terraces at cor¬ 
responding heights on either side were evidences of a 
kcufitrine period during which a gradual outlet was 
being forced through the Maupboo gorge. The lake 
itself had silted up and formed the present rich alluvial 
expanse of plain and valley^ There i$ reason to believe 
that the other Shan valleys we have thus far visited owe 
much -of their present formation to a lacustrine origin^ 
and that their unusual fertility and elevation are due as 
much to former sedimentary lake deposits as to a con¬ 
tinual accession of productive matter which is being in¬ 
cessantly superadded by periodical floods, a$ w^ell as by 
the descent of dibris from the adjoining slopes towards 
their several valley centres/' 

Nan-tin was reached at duskp and shortly after the 
travellers had taken up their quarters in the half^ruincd 
Chinese temple assigned to them, a visit w^as paid to them 
by the Pan-thai Governor of the place and by his col¬ 
league^ the Muhammadan Kazi. Next day the visit was 
repeated, and this time the Govc™or was also accora- 
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pfuiied by Tliong-wet-sheiii, a noted Chinese robber 
chieftain who bad submitted to the Muliamniadan Gov¬ 
ernment after the fall of Mau-phu. Tils worthy^ says 
Sladen, '^evidenced in his outward exterior an impres¬ 
sive realisation of the living brigand^" for in a wild 
country such as thia^ a man does not rise even to the 
position of Itracler of a hand of outlaws unless he stand 
possessed of unusual qualities of mind and person* 

From Nan-tin S laden pushed on to Mo-mdn, which 
is situated on the lower slopes of a plateau wliosc 
highest point i$ crossed about half-way between the 
two places. The volcanic origin of this plateau and 
of the whole surrounding region is plainly indicated^ 
and in one place hot springs were found in which the 
tempemture of the water was a trifle above boiling-point. 
The chief incident of the march, however, was the sud¬ 
den attack delivered by a band of Chinese dakmts upon 
the Pan-thai escort,—an attack in which one or two of 
the Muhammadan officers lost their lives, while several 
of the leading baggage-mules were carried off. Sladen 
and his companions were far at die rear at the inoment 
when this ambush was revealed, hut they succeeded in 
rallying and steadying their little force, and reached 
Mo-mein that evening without further interruption* 

“ The approach to Momein,"^ writes Sladen, ""is very 
grand and beautiful. Wc had t>e<m descending for some 
time the eastern side of the high ridges which intersect 
to some extent the main valley of the Tahaw, The roaci, 
after passing down a long series of grassy undtilationSp 
led round the southeni slope of a tumulus-shaped hill, 
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l,«XiO feet in height, crowned on its summit by a high 
Chinese tower pagoda. It is at this point that die city 
of ITotoein is suddenly brought into view in a hollow 
basin, enclosed on all sides by hills of every shape and 
allitnde, which slope down apparently to its very walls. 
In reality they arc at some distance, and the intervening 
valley spaces are cither under cultivation or mark the 
remains of large Chinese towns, now for the most part 
in ruins and deserted. Beyond the city, from our present 
point of view, die Tahaw and Momcin valleys have 
formed a juncttoti, and a narrow plain extends for about 
five miles in a northerly direction along the banks of the 
Tahaw, until limited in the distance by the gradual con¬ 
vergence of the lateral hill ranges, On the extreme north 
the horizon was bounded by a dark rugged outline of 
black mO'Untains, with an apparent nortli and south direc¬ 
tion, which form, as far as it is allowed to deduce facts 
from obscr\'ation and inquiry, a portion of the main cen¬ 
tral Himalayan chain, which is continued far south into 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula.*' 

The Governor of Mo-meln was waiting to receive the 
travellers without the walls of his city, having come out 
in fuU state for that purpose. The attitude of this Gov¬ 
ernor, as indeed of all the " Pan-thai" authorities en¬ 
countered by Sladen, presents an interesting contrast to 
that of the men of the same clan who bad dealings with 
Gamier during his flying visit to Ta-Ii-fu. It will be 
remembered that the French traveller ascribed bis failure 
to obtain permission to proceed to the fact that the Mu¬ 
hammadans of Ta-Ii-fu must have mistaken him for an 
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EagHshman, all Eiiglishtticn, in Garnier's opinion, being 
necessarily hateful to the followers of the Prophet. This 
contention is not sustained by the reception everywhere 
accorded to Sladen in the territory under Muhammadan 
jurisdiction. By no stretch of imagination could the fol¬ 
lowing words have been written of the w^ekoine extended 
to Gamierj armed though he was with letters of recom- 
mendation to the rulers of Ta-li-fu from Lao Papa, the 
great Muhammadan doctor and priest 

“ The receptionp” writes Sladcn, “ was flattering and 
courteous to exccssp and as such produced feelings of 
special gratification in those who had come as strangers 
to an unknowm government^ and after three months of 
obstruction and annoyancCp suddenly found themselves 
amongst powerful friends and raised to the position of 
well-favoured guests.” 

None the less Sladcn was not destined to visit Ta-li- 
fu or to travel farther into Yun-nan. He had already 
seen his caravan attacked by dakcUSt and he became con- 
vincedj after a protracted stay at Mo-mein^ that he could 
pursue his journey Only at the cost of causing great 
trouble and danger to the authorities who had treated 
him with so much hospitality. The road to Ta-H-fu vras 
infested by armed parties of brigands, and the strangers 
could get to that town only by fighting thdr way thither. 
To do this would have been contrarj' to his instructions, 
and Sladen therefore reluctantly decided to abandon the 
attempt. On July 13th the party left Mo-meb and 
began its march hack to Bhamo. Passing through Nan^^ 
tiiip Sladen pushed on to Myne-bp whence he purposed 
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travel I ingf to Burma tiu the Hotha route, whkii lies 
somewliat farther to the south than that previously trav¬ 
ersed by way of Sanda* After long eonfcretices with 
the Shaus, Sladcn was forced to abandop a portion of his 
jjroject^ and had to follow the old route as far as Man- 
wyTie. Leaving this place <m August loth, he crossed 
into the llotha valley, visited that town, and thence 
despatched a Biirmese surveyor to examine the route to 
Bhamo zm Myne-wan. Sladen himself passed near the 
town of Latha, and thence followed the valley of the 
Ta-ping, jonmeying through the Kakhyert hills to the 
south of that river, and so to Bhamo, which was reached 
on September sth. 

At Mync-la Sladcn had been joined by Mr. Robert 
Gordon, an engineer who had been sent to replace Will¬ 
iams, and this officer was subsequently able to supply 
the Government with some valuable surveys of the coun¬ 
try' betiveen that place and Bliamo^ together with detailed 
reports concerning the merits of the several routes into 
Yun-nan. Moreover, as engineer in charge of the river 
works, he added largely to our knowledge of tlte Lower 
Irawadi, and published a valuable report On the river, 
1879-80. So late as 1S85 he was an ardent advocate of 
the theory—then generally believed, and almost immedi¬ 
ately afterwards demonstraicd, to be erroneous—^that the 
main source of the Ira wadi w'as to be found in the 
Sanpo of Tibet. In 1S68, both this officer and Sladen 
fell into the error of supposing that, once the difficulties 
of the Kakhyeii hills had been surmounted and Mo-mein 
had been reached, no serious obstacles remained in the 
way of the traveller to Ta-li-fu. Their reports, tliere- 
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fore, induced tlic belief tliat an admirable route, wliereby 
the trade of Ymi-nan might be tapped, liad been dis¬ 
covered, and this gave to the results obtained by the 
expedition an air of importance which was not rightly 
to be daimed for thcni. 

On January 4th, Mr. T. T. Cooper left Han- 

Kau and made his way to Batang, on the south-eastern 
borders of Tibet. From this point he travelled south, 
chiefly following the valley of the Lati-tsang, as the 
waters of the Mekong are here called. At Tse-Wu, just 
within the Yun-nan bounclary, he found French Roman 
Catholic missionaries established on the left hank of the 
river, and he calculated that this place was distant only 
some 80 miles from the upper portion of the Irawadi in 
the Khanti country which had been visited from A^ssm 
by Wilcox, thougli this estimate was not suflkiemly lib¬ 
eral. Proceeding south he was stopped before he could 
reach Ta-li-fu, and was forced to retrace hb steps. 

In October. i86g, however, he returned to the char^. 
this time mating Assam his starting-point. Leaving 
Sadiya he passed up the line of the Lohit, that is, the 
Brahmaputra, and reached Prun, a village 20 miles from 
Rima, the first Tibetan posh But again he was turned 
back. 

In 1874 the Muhammadan, or as Sladen erroneously 
called it the “ Panthai," rebellion, of which in these pages 
such frequent mention has been made, came to an end, 
Ta-U-fu falling at last into the hands of the Chinese 
Government. In January of the following year Ijsrd 
Salisbury' appmntcd a British Mission, under Colonel 
Browne, to cross Cihina from Bhamo to Shanghai, and 
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in order to obviate dilHcultics Mr, Augustus Raymond 
Margary, of the Consular Service in China, was in¬ 
structed to proceed overknd to BliamOp there to join the 
mtsston after having prepared the way for its advent. 
This young Englishman is the type of those of his race 
who have built up oiir world-wide empire, and the haz¬ 
ardous duty assigned to him filled him with pride and 
with delight. 

Is it not a splendid mission?” he writes in a letter 
addressed to the lady whom he hoped to make his wife. 
"What wonderful things I shall seel I shall hope to 
have grand sport in die forests and mountams which 
teem with wild life. It is impossible to say when yon 
may hear from me+ » . , All ^rts of rumours may 
arise as to my fate. Let me beg of you not to believe 
one; rest assured I will make my way there and back, 
by God's help^ as safe as a trivit/' 

It is a fine thing tmly to be possessed of youth, and 
health and high spirits, to be vouchsafed tliat golden 
gift—an opportunity^—and to be endowed above your 
fellows with a special mission that promises so great 
a measure of adventure and of romance* So doubtless 
thought young Margary when, on August 23rd, 1S74, he 
set out from Shanghai to traverse China. He ascended 
the Yang-tsc to Han-Kau^ and thence^ to use his own 
words, ** plunged into the Dark for six months/" Trav¬ 
elling over a route similar to that followed by Gamier 
SIX years earlier, he reached Ta-lt-fu, and thence passed 
on to Bhaiuo viu Mo-meiu and the Kakhyen hi Us, arriv¬ 
ing at the Burmese dty on January ryth^ 1875. He 


was thus the first to traverse the country between Ta- 
li-fu^ which had been visited by Gamier, and Mo^mcin, 
which as we have seen w-as the point to which Sladcns 
expedition had attained* He was, moreover, the first 
white man to make hi& way into Burma from Shanghai* 
and when he joined Colonel Browne at Bhauio his ar¬ 
rival caused a tremendous sensation^ not only among 
the Europeans, but also among the natives in that place* 
Early in February Brownc^s mission left Bhamo, and 
began its march to Shanghai, but on the fringe of the 
Kakhyen countr}^' mmours of trouble reached the- trav¬ 
ellers, the hiU-tribeSp instigated it was reported by the 
mandarins of Serai and Manw^yne, being said to be pre¬ 
paring to resist the advance of the Europeans. Mar- 
gary, who had come single-handed through China^ and 
had made friends with the authorities, laughed at these 
rumours, and leaving the rest of the mission, pushed 
on ahead to make Inquiries and to reassure the natives. 
He crossed the frontier on February t^th, taking no 
escort with him^ and on the following day letters from 
him reported his safe arrival at Serai- On February 
i3ist Brow*nc moved forward and reached Serai, and 
next day the mUsion-eamp was surrounded by hostile 
natives. The same day news was received from Man- 
wyite that poor young Margary had been murdered on 
February 22nd. After a hard day^s fighting, Erowme 
was able in the evening to draw off hb people, and to 
recross the frontier into Burmese territory with all his 
baggage. The mission had failed on the very threshold 
of its enterprise, and one more youngster of high prom¬ 
ise had falien, as so many Englishmen have fallen, in 
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the foremost skirmishbig'-linc of the Empire. The mail 
who had crossed China from the &i^a to Burma without 
any amied escort, and had thus accomplished something 
the memory of which will never be forgotten, was not 
quite nine and twenty years old at the time of his prema¬ 
ture death. 

On November 5th, 1875+ a mission under the command 
of the Hon. T. Grosvenor left Han-Kao for the pur¬ 
pose of inquiring into the circumstances of poor young 
Margary^s assassination. The mission reached "i' im- 
nan-fd on ^larch Gth, 1S76, and Ta-li-fu on April nth, 
and thence passed on to Mo-mein^ thus again traversing 
the country between the regions explored by Gamier 
and those visited by Sladen in 1S6S. Mr- Colbomc 
Baber, of the British Consular Service in China, who 
was attached to the mission, made a careful examinalion 
of the country traversed by the Grosvenor missiont and 
in February, 187?^ forw^arded from Han-Kau copies of 
the siin^oys which he had made. Of these the most im¬ 
portant tvas the surv'ey of the route from Ta-li-fu to 
Tejig-yue, as J^Io-mein is called by the Qunesc, for Mar- 
gary's death had robbed the Government of the detailed 
information concerning this area which he had collected* 
Bhamo was placed by Baber's survey in topographical 
communication with Shangliai and Saigon, for it was 
now linked to the areas surveyed by Gamier. In other 
respects, how^ever, the results of Baber's investigatioos 
were not 50 sat is factor)' to Englishmen, Sladen, as tve 
have noted* had imagined that the difficulties of the 
route from Burma into Yun‘"nan ended at Mo-mein, the 
point reached by his expedition. Baber now corrected 
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lliis misapprehcnsiorip and added that it was precisely 
at Mo-incm that the greatest difficulties begau. 

*"The ’^^leySj or rather abyssesj of the Salw™ aud 
Mekong ” he wrote, must long remain insuperable dif- 
Eculties, not to mcnlion many otJier obstacles/* 

And again he writes. 

Loath as most Englishmen are to admit it, the sim¬ 
ple and evident approach to Eastern Yun-nan is from 
the Gulf of Tongking. But it by no means follows 
iJiat the same holds tme of the western part of the 
province. The object should be to attain some town of 
importance south of Ynng-cliang and Ta-li-fu, such as 
Slmn-ning, from which both these cities could be reached 
by ascending the valleys instead of crossing all the 
mountain ranges, as must be done if the T'eng-yueh 
(Mo-mein) route is selected/* 

Baber, moreover, tltrew niLich light upon the route de¬ 
scribed by Maroa Polo in the fifth chapter of his book, 
and establi^ed the identity of Yacbi and Caraj an with 
the modem Ymi-nau-fu and Ta-li-fu. His careful and 
accurate investigations added largel}' to the stodt of in¬ 
formation at that time in the poss^^ton of Europeans 
concerning western Qiina,—a region which only indi¬ 
rectly comes vvithin the scope of our inquiry,—and in 
May, 18B3, his labours were rewarded by the bestowal 
on him of the Patron^s Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 

In August, iSyy, Mr- McCarthy, of the China Inland 
Mission, reached BhanKJ, having come across Yun-nan 
vid Yun-nan-fu anti Ta-li-fu. Eight months later the 
journey from Ta-li-fu to Bliamo was also performed by 
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Captain William John Gill, who in 1S77-78 made some 
unportant explorations in Chinas the most interesting oi 
which were imdertaketi in the valky of the River of 
Golden Sand,’^ the Kiti-sha-kiangp which is the name 
borne by the npjjer waters of the Yang-tse. Gill ex¬ 
plored this valley to the sotith-eastem confines of Tibet, 
and traversed the country betw ecu Batang and Ta 4 i-fn. 
From tlic latter place he made his way to Bhamo^ and 
later recorded his experiences in an interesting book of 
travel, a subsequent edition of which had the good for¬ 
tune to be edited by Colonel Henry Yule. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1877^ the journey from Ta 4 i-fu to Bhamo had been 
made by another missionary^ Mr. Cameron, and on 
Fcbnmry 13th, 18S0, Count Bek S2echenyi> a young 
Austrian noble, after traversing China and trying vainly 
to force an entrance into Tibet* arrivctl at Bhamo from 
Ta-ll-fu, In 1882 Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Charles Wahab, ascended the West River 
of Canton to Pe-se, and travelled through southern Yun¬ 
nan to the frontier town of Szc-mao—^so long known to 
our officers in Burma under tlie name of Esinok—the 
once suggested terminus of the Buraia-Chincsc railway 
which Sprey had so persistently and vainly advocated in 
the sixties. Here Mr, Colquhoun was stopped, and was 
forced to turn north, eventually reaching Bhamo Uic 
Ta-lhfu routCp His journey was interesting and impor¬ 
tant since it covered an area which liad never previonsly 
been scientihcally explored and suni^eyed. Moreover, it 
was made by one who could use Ids [icn as well as his 
Limbs, and the result was a delightful book, “Across 
Ouyse/' published in 1883. A study of this Journey, 
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however, does not come witliln the scope of the present 
work. 

By this time the relations between the British and the 
Burmese Governments had become p^atly sEmned, the 
position having become critical after the accession of 
ThibaWp who canie to the throne in iB78> and celebrated 
the occasion by having a number of bb relatives mur¬ 
dered in a singularly coId-bldHidcd manner^ In 1S79 
Resident Itad been withdrawn from Mandalay, his posi¬ 
tion having become untenable since he was the impotent 
witness of horrors which lie had no power to prevent. A 
large amount of British capital, however, had been in¬ 
vested in BurmaT the Ira wadi Flotilla Company possess¬ 
ing all the shipping on the great river, and being engaged 
on a large scale in the export of teak. France, too, bad 
realised the importance of Burma, and Thibaw's per¬ 
sistent cc^quetting with foreign intriguers caused acute 
anxiety to the Government of India. At last in 1885 the 
King inflicted a huge fine upon the Flotilla Company^ and 
threatened to confiscate its property unless his demands 
were immediately satisfied. This led to war. The Flotilla 
Company's fleet was chartered, and in November a force 
of 9,000 men was moved up the Ira wadi. After a stub- 
bom fight at Minbla on November 17th, the flotilla made 
its way to the vicinity of Ava, and as it drew near to the 
ancient capital it was met, on NovcTnber afith, with an 
offer of surrender, Thibaw was deposed; Bumia was 
annexed; ond the first stage of the last Burmese War 
had ended ere it had w^ell begun. 

Many thousands of Burman soldiers, how'ever, had 
not come into collision with our troops, and these pres- 
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ently formed themselves into bands of dakahs by whom 
a guerilla warfare was carried on for a protracted period, 
The second phase of the struggle upon which the British 
army now entered has rightly been described as “a 
suhaltern's war." That is to say, the force was split 
tip into innumerable tiny detachments, each of tvhich 
liad for its duty the tranqutUisation of a particular area. 
By this means upper Burma was overrun by white men 
in a fashion which defies detailed description. After 
the conclusion of the war foUow'cd the work of adniin- 
isiralion and sur^'cy, and to-day it is hardly too much 
to say that almost every' cranny of the Burmese empire, 
from which of old Europeans were so rigidly excluded, 
has been visited and explored by British officers. Where 
so many explorers, aeting for the most part in official 
capacities, have done such excellent work, it is some¬ 
what invidious to refer to individuals, but mention may 
perhaps be made of one or two expeditions from the 
side of India which made important contributions towards 
the solution of the problem of the sources of the Ira wadi. 
Two native explorers were despatched by the Indian 
Government in 1879 to locate the sources of the river, 
and though they did not succeed in accomplishing this 
task, they brought hack much interesting information 
<1crivcd from the natives with whom they came into 
contact. In 1884-83, Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe and 
Major C, R. Maegregor conducted an expedition from 
Sadiya, on the upper waiers of the Brahmaputra, to the 
Kampti Shan country on the western branch of the Ira- 
w-adi—the Nam-kiu—returning over the Fathoi range. 
Just above the point where it is joined by the Nam-lung 
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{27'' 15' 30" N,, gf 3S' jo'" E.) they founci the Nam- 
kiu to be only about 85 yards broad and nowhere more 
than 5 feet deep. Its source was stated to lie among 
hills immediately to the north. In iS 8 g -36 Mr. J. F, 
Needham followed the BraJimaputra ttp to Rima, and 
disposed of the theory tliat Uie Sampo River of Tibet 
was the upper Irawadi, while seven years later, in the 
season of 1893-93^ Mr. Errol Gray, a tea-planter of 
Assam, in attempting to make his way from tliat prov¬ 
ince to Western Cliina, penetrated farllier cast than any 
previous traveller who had explored upper Burma from 
the west^ and though unable to complete his progranutie^ 
crossed the Nam-kiii and reached the valley of the 
Tisangp a tributary of the Irawadi ranking in importance 
with tlic Nam-kiu branch of the river. An account of 
the contribution made by Prince Henri of Orleans to 
our knowledge of the headwaters of the Irawadi must 
he rcservetl for the next chapter. Finally^ in connection 
with the general exploration of upper Burma, speciai 
mention must be made of the work of Mr. J. G. (now 
Sir James) Scott, who, both as an administrator and 
as a member of the various boundary commissions that 
have been engaged in settling the frontiers, has added 
Largely to the sum of our information about the coiuilry, 
with which be has, perhaps, a more intimate acquaintance 
than any living European. Of the results obtained by 
all these incessant efforts to open up Burma and the 
Shan States tinder Burmese rule, more will have to be 
said in the concluding chapter of the book. 
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CHAPTER XII 


TIJE FURTHEIt JEXPLORATIOS OF FRENCH INDO¬ 

CHINA, AND THE UAUAY PENINSUI^\ 

T he comparatively meagre knowledge possessed 
by Europeans concerning the geography of 
Siam up to the middle of the last century is 
wtH exemplified by a paper on the subject whkli was 
read before the Royal Geographical Society in London 
on December lofh^ iSsSi after^vards Sir^ Harry 

Parkesp who at that time occupied the position of British 
CooBul at Bangkok. The only surveys of the country 
then available^ ho declared^ were those which liad been 
made in the course of their professioua] journeys by Dr. 
S. R. House and his fellows of the American Missions. 
These journeys had always been made by boat, and the 
surveys were taken by the somewhat primitive system 
known as "time and compass/* The map thus com¬ 
piled^ however, contained. Sir Harry Parkes wrote, all 
the authentic geographical information we possess on 
that most important part of the Siamese dominion^p the 
great valley of the Menam/' Yet when wc come to ex¬ 
amine it, the area deimeated is very meagre and circum¬ 
scribed. It is covered by barely as much as two degrees 
of latitude^ and embraces nothing beyond the lower 
valleys of the Menam and Meklong Rivers. Bishop 
Pallcgoix, whose Important work on Siam appeared in 
1852* had penetrated somewhat farther into the interior, 
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tJtou^ Sir Harry Parkcs believed that his explorations 
only extended on the Menam as far as Pakprian, a dis¬ 
tance of 30 miles from the point at which the Ameri- 
tan survTy termiiiatedj on the Meklong for a distance 
of about 120 miles from its mouth, and on the Tachin 
as far as Snpanburi, a matter of 180 miles or so from 
its outfall. For the rest, the latitude of Ayuthiap tiie 
ancient capital of Siam, and of Lopburi, a town some¬ 
what farther up the vallc)' of the Menam, had been fixed 
by Captain Davis, the commander of a merchantmaTi, 
who had accompanied the King to these places a year 
or two before the time of which Parkes was speaking. 

Topographical and statistical biformation on the sub¬ 
ject of Slam^ albeit of a character of only approximate 
accuracy, w^as not^ how^ever^ Jacking^ ilerchauts and 
missionaries were now residing in Stani in fair numbers, 
and in 1852 Frederick Arthur Neale* an Englishman 
who had spent m^ny years in Siam, published an account 
of the country. His personal knowledge of it docs not 
appear to have extended much beyond a few trade- 
ccntres> and in the same year Bishop Pallegoix's far 
more important work made its appearance. The Roman 
Catholic missionaries in south-eastern Asia have made 
good their claim to be regarded as among the most ad¬ 
venturesome of their kind* and Pall^oix* from his posi¬ 
tion as head of their organisation in Siam and from his 
intimate knowledge of the natives and of their language, 
had been able to collect a remarkable amount of reliable 
information concerning Siam and its inhabitants. His 
book, therefore, represented by far the most ini|3ortant 
contribution to European knowledge of Siam that had 
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then tjecn made. It is, on the whole, wonckrfiilly accu¬ 
rate, and even to-day it ranks as a standard work upon 
the Sbm of half a century ago. He knew^ chiefly through 
native reports, the nanies and relative posit tons of all 
the provinces of Slam; he described each of these with 
a fair amount of detail,, from Chieng Mai on tlic Me- 
ping, and Luang Prabang on the Mekongt to the Malay 
States of the Pemn^ub; and his estimates of the total 
^Kipulation of the country^ 6,000,000 souls, and its divi¬ 
sion into races, were fairly cornett $0 far as can now be 
judged. Of the Mekong he possessed no personal know¬ 
ledge, and he merely repeated in format ion supplied to 
him by natives, but he had obtained a fair id^ of its 
si^e and of the dkccdon in which it flows from Luang 
Prabang through Laos. 

In 1855 Sir John Bowring was sent to Bangkok on 
a special mission, and in his published account of his 
visit a considerable amount of information is given con¬ 
cerning the past history of Siam and Siamese relations 
with the West* Bowring, however, Jiad no opportunity 
of materially adding to the facts collected by hss prede¬ 
cessors. 

In 1856 Mr. D* O. King returned to Bangkok after 
nearly a year spent in Eastern Siam and in Kambodia. 
He had ascended the Bang Pa Kong from Bangkok to 
Pachim and Muong Kabinp and tliencc liad made his 
way over a “ military rcsdi^^ which had been constructed 
five and twenty years earlier, to the Tasawai River, He 
had spent some time at Batambang, and thence had paid 
visits to Chantabun and to Bie gold mines situated be¬ 
tween Batambang and the Mcnam valley* Leaving 
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iiatambang" he had fiassed completely round the shores 
of the g^rcat lake of Tonle Sap, visiting Siam-reap and 
Angkor (which he spelled “ Nakon *'), subsequently de* 
scending tlie branch of the lake to Udong and Pnom 
Penh, Thence he eventually passed through Cochin- 
China to the sea+ He made no surveys, and his account 
of his jOiimcy, written in a style which has nothing to 
recommend it to the reader, is curiously barren of inter¬ 
est. In 1859 the Angkor ruins were visited and described 
by Dr* James Campbell, a mcflical officer of the Royal 
Navy, 

In the previous ycar^ Henri Mouhot, the 5tory of whose 
wanderings and death near Luang Prabang has been 
told tn an earlier chapter, landed in Siam, and between 
that time and 1861 explored the lower Menam valley, 
the greater part of Gianlabun and Batamhang, the lake 
of Tonle-Sap and its vicinity, the ruins of Angkor, much 
of the hill country of Kamhodia inhabited by primitive 
tribes, and finally the land-route between Korat and 
Luang Prabang. Mouhot* as we have seen, did not live 
to edit his owm notes, and his latitudes were inaccurate^ 
his instruments having suffered in the course of the 
rough overland journey from the Mcnam to the Mekong 
He was thus robbed of the best fruits of the labours 
which cost him his life; but none the less, to Henri 
Mouhot belongs the distinction of being, so far as is 
known, the first white man to traverse the country lying 
between Korat and Luang Prabang, and his delightful 
book, to which so melancholy an interest attaches, threw 
the first light upon what had hitlicito been one of the 
dark places of ihe earth- 
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Nearly twenty years before MoiiIiot*s time, however* 
a similar service hatl been rendered to the upfier dis¬ 
tricts of western Siam by Richardson* who» in addition 
to playing" the part already described in the history of 
Burmese explorations* had made his way overland from 
Maulmain to Eanghok. He was intrustedp as usual* 
with a commercial mission^ and he left Manlnmin by 
boat in December, 1838. At the end of a few days he 
exchanged his boats for elephants, and followed the 
Zimi River up into the hills. The extension of tliese 
hills towards the south* it may be noted* forms the 
range which is, as it were^ the backbone of the Malay 
Peninsula. The road was diRkult* the country sparsely 
peopled by rude tribes* and rain fell incessantly, but he 
wormed his way through the highlands with his accus¬ 
tomed dpggedness, and on January I4thp 1839, founcl 
himself upon the eastern slope within a journey of ** five 
or six days of Tavoi, as the Kareens travel/^ From this 
point he descended into the valley of the Mekiong* reach¬ 
ing Kanaburi on the 25lh January, and descending the 
river from that place* cut across to the Menam, which 
he reached some distance below Bangkok, In the course 
of his journey he obtained a good general idea of the 
mountain system between Tenasserim and Siam, added 
to the mformation then possessed on the subject of tlie 
Mcklong and its tributaries, but otherwise achieved no 
voiy' important results; for his commercial mission led 
to nothing. The mountains with their uncivilised in¬ 
habitants presented a serious barrier to trade between 
Siam and Tenasserim, 

In 1859 Sir Robert Scbfsmburgk, F,R,S.* during Ins 
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tenure of office as British Consnl at Bangkok^ itndertook 
a long and arduous journey^ of which, Iio\vcv*er^ he has 
left us only a meagre record* Starting from Bangkok 
GO December 12th, he reached Raheng^ the most southerly 
of the Laos cities on the Me-ping, the great western 
branch of the Mcnairip on January 9thj i86o. Here he 
sent his boats back to Bangkok, and continued the jour¬ 
ney on ekphajits> reachiug Chieng Mai 7/id Lampun—or 
Labun^ as Richardson and his fellows always called it“ 
On luh Fchmary. From Cliieng Mai he made his tvay 
to Maul main by the trade ronte which had already been 
explored more than once by BritUE officers from the Bur¬ 
mese side. Schomburgk was certainly among the earliest* 
if not the very' first, European to reach the Gtdf of Ben¬ 
gal from the Gulf of Siam, :fd Chieng Mai* since the 
time of the ill-fated factor, Samuel, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century'. From Maiilmain Scliomburgk 
proceeded by steamer to Tavoi, whence he crossed the 
mountain range on elephants* and in eight days reached 
the junction of the Me-nam-noi w'ith the Meklong. 
Descending the banks of the latter stream as far as 
Kanburi* he next struck across to Bangkok* where he 
arrived after an absence of 135 days* 86 of which had 
been occupied in actual travelling. He made no surveys 
of the route followed, and tlie information which he 
gathered was of a general and statistical rather than of 
a geographical character. The same remark applies with 
equal force to other consular journeys made in Siam 
during the next twenty years, and unofficial visitors to 
the count ry* who were either missionaries or traders* 
were more concerned with their own immediate interests 
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than with the duty of adding to the suni of geographical 
knowledge. The scientific mapping and exploration of 
Siam did not begin until 1881, when Mr. James Mc¬ 
Carthy, of w'hose work more will he said presently, 
entered the Siamese service, began a series of interest¬ 
ing Journeys, and gradually brought into being an effi¬ 
cient State survey department 
In the meanwhile in other parts of the IndcHChinesc 
peninsula European explorers had been busy. M, J. 
Dupuis, a French merchant, had met Gamier at Han- 
Kau in May, l8fi8, and though he claimed originality 
for his idea, there seems to be little doubt that the notion 
of opening up a trad(^route between Yun nan and the 
Gulf of Tongking by means of the Song-Koi was sug¬ 
gested to Dupuis by the discoveries made by the French 
mission. Be this how it may, Dupuis travelled in the 
province of Ytm-nan in 1868 and 1869, but the disturbed 
state of the country consequent upon the Muhammadan 
rebellion, prevented him from proceeding beyond Yun- 
nan-fu. In J871, by which time he had become a con¬ 
tractor for the Chinese army, he left Yun-nan-fu on 
February a5th bound for Tongking, Travelling over¬ 
land in a southerly direction, he struck the Song-Koi at 
Mang-hao, and navigated it from that point to the sea. 
He Was under contract to bring a cargo of arms and 
ammunition up the river into Yun-nan, and this he suc¬ 
ceeded in doing in 1872. in spite of the opposition of 
the authorities in Tongking and the difficulties of the 
river route w'hich he had selected for his operations. 
At Yun-nan-sen he purchased a cargo of Itn and copper, 
aJid undertook to bring back a return cargo of salt from 
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Tongking. On bis arnval at Hanoi, however, the local 
mandarins declined absolutely to permit him to purchase 
and carry salt to ChinBp salt being their own precious 
monopoly. Dupuis appealed to the French Govemiruait 
at Saigon, and our old friend Francis Gamier was sent 
with a small force to arbitrate between the French mer¬ 
chant and the mandarins of Hanoi- 

Gamier arrived at the capital of Tongking on Novem¬ 
ber 5th, 1873. and ten days later issued a proclamatimv 
declaring the Song-Koi open to general commerce- This 
determined, but perhaps over-hasty, action led to im¬ 
mediate hostilities, and on November ^otli Gamier seized 
the citadel of Hanoi by assaulL For cme backed by so 
tiny a forcep GamicFs policy was audacious to the point 
of recklessness, but for the momeot it succeeded so 
that in the course of a few weeks he had made liiniself 
master of five native strongholds, and seemingly had the 
whole of lower Tongking in his grip- The Annameso, 
who saw their possession slipping from their graspp now 
called in the Black Flags, the lawless tands of marauders 
who had effected a lodging in northern Tongking dur^- 
ing the prolonged disturbances in Yun-nan. These new 
enemies forthwith attacked Hanoi, and on December 
2ist Francis Gamier was killed while leading ^ sortie 
against them- Impetuous, eager, strenuous, and fearless 
to the last, he fell far in advance of his men, and by his 
death France was robbed at a critical moment of one of 
the few of her sons who have won for themselves great 
reputations while engaged in building up her empire 
beyond the seaSp 

The man who was next sent to Hanoi was of another 
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type. This worthy, M. Philastre, lost no time in issuing 
a proclamation b which he not only repudiated all the 
doings of Gamier, but went out of his way to insult pub¬ 
licly the memory' of his great predecessor. He ordered 
the evacuation of Tongking, and losing his licad at a 
critical moment, mistook some harmless native trading- 
ships for pirates, fired upon and sunk them, and banged 
their captains. As for poor M. Dupuis, his vessels were 
sequestrated, and the withdrawal of the French was fol¬ 
lowed by a massacre of their native allies. In Alarch, 
1874, a treaty was concluded between France and An- 
nam whereby Kui-nliop, Haiphong, and Hanoi were 
thrown open to commerce and French consuls were sta¬ 
tioned in these towns. The position of these officers, 
however, was the reverse of enviable, for their country 
had for the moment fallen into contempt, and they were 
subjected to the greatest indignities. 

Dupuis had none the less succeeded in accomplishing 
something, for he had explored the course of the Song- 
Koi. Above Mang-hao he found that the stream passed 
through long deEles, with almost perpendicular moun¬ 
tains rising abruptly from its banks, and even he owned 
that It was doubtful whether the stream was navigable 
for any save small canoes in this portion of its course. 
Below Mang-hao, however, at which point it is aJrcady 
about 100 yards across, he considered the Song-Koi an 
excellent waterway, and he placed the distance from 
Mang-liao to Hanoi at J04 miles, or 414 miles from 
the sea at the mouth of the Thai Einh branch of the 
delta, Tiiat the Song-Koi was navigable Dupuis proved 
past any doubt, since he actually carried his cargo of 
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warlike stores up river, and tettimed ivith iLn and cop¬ 
per; but his desire to create a new trade-route led him 
to underestimate its difficulties, and above Tuan-kuan 
it is impracticable except from April to November. As 
a trade-route the Song-Koi must therefore be regarded 
as of little value, and if the commerce of southern China 
is ever to be brought to tlie Gulf of Tonghing it must 
be not by water but by railroad, 

A few years later the French were once more engaged 
in active warfare in Tongking, their enemies being the 
redoubtable Black Flags, who were now in possession 
of upper Tongking and had made numerous descents 
into the valley of the Mekong, It is at this point that 
explorations in Siam begin to join on to the explora¬ 
tions of French officers in the “ Empire of Annam,” as 
Annam and Tongking are collectively named, and we 
must turn for the moment to the journeys of hfr. James 
McCarthy, which arc the first link in the chain. 

It was in i88r that Mr. McCarthy, who, it has been 
noted, was in the service of the King of Siam, began to 
prepare the way for a map of that country. His first 
undertaking was an examination of the route for a tele¬ 
graph line between Bangkok and Maulmain, pfd Raheng 
and Tak. Mr, McCarthy fixed the position of Raheng 
by a small series of triangles in connection with the East¬ 
ern Frontier series of Surveys made by the Government 
of India, and ran a traverse with chain and compass from 
Kampangpet to Nakon Sawan, a distance of go miles, 
but was dien compelled to retum to Bangkok owing to 
a bad attack of fever. He next employed liimsclf in 
making a large scale survey of Sampeng, the most thickly 
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populated (]narlcr of Bangkok, and made tins a training- 
ground for tlic Siamese youths ^vhom he was educating to 
become his assistants. After this he again ascended the 
Menam, and entering the Mc-ping surveyed and mapped 
the countiy between Raheng and OiLeng Mai, in order 
to facilitate the settlement of a dispute as to boundaries ■ 
hut fever, which, as he cheerfully says, had now become 
his " annual companion," once more foreed him to re¬ 
turn to Bangkok. In 1883 Mr. AleCarthy made a tour in 
the Malay Peninsula in connection with a boundary dis¬ 
pute which had arisen between the State of Perak, which 
was under British protection, and Raman, a portion of 
the ancient kingdom of Petani. Touching first at Cham- 
poii—whidi iiad been visited a few months earlier by a 
party of Frencli engineers, who desired to report upon 
the possibility of cutting a ship-canal through the isth¬ 
mus of Kra—he passed on to Senggora, and thence to 
the mouth of the Petaoj River. The French engineers. 
It should be noted, had found a point at which the highest 
hill was only 250 feet above sea-level, wliich was 200 
feet lower tlian the pass crossed by Richardson and 
Trcmenheere in 1839, Passing up-stream, McCarthy 
reached Raman; Sir Hugh Low, the British Resident of 
Perak, liad a conference with the Siamese Commissioner 
sent to meet ihim i then ttisd'C a siirv^y 

of the disputed territory, including ihc upper r-eaches of 
the Perak River. He returned to Bangkok dd Singa- 
porCj which he reached by stcaincr^ 

In January, 1884^ he agiain left Bangkok, and after 
ascending the Menam to Sarabmi, quitted his boats and 
marched to Korat thmugli the "'Dong Phia Fai,"' 
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Forc&t of the Lord of Fire, a region wlilcli is noto¬ 
rious as a terrible fever-trap. He crossed the Pi-mun, 
on ihe banks of which h the town of Ubon^ at Mtiong 
Pi-mai, whence he proceeded to Kimwapi^ and after 
traversing forest country emerged into the populous dis¬ 
trict in which Nong-Kaip the new city erected close to 
the ruins of Vien Gian, is situateiL Here for the first 
time McCarthy saw tJie waters of the Mekong^ and send¬ 
ing his assistantp Mr. Bushp up that river, he himself 
crossed over into tlie country which had been ravaged by 
the HawSp or Black Flags- It will be recnembered tliat 
the country' lying behveen Tongking and the Mekong had 
at one time been entirely under the control of Annam, 
but later the Siamese laid claim to it, and after they 
had suffered defeatp returned to the charge* and by 
transporting the entire population across the river left 
the armies of Annam nothing to fight for. Later* Siam 
quietly rcoccupicd the abandoned territory^ and it was 
not until France had won ascendency over Annam that 
the rights of that kingilom to the region in question 
were at last enforced* and the Mekong became the 
boundary-line between French Indo-China and the Laos 
States under Siamese controL At the time of McCar¬ 
thy's visitp ihb beaurifiil country was practically deserted, 
the troubles caused by the Haw being in full swing; but 
crossing the Nam Tang, he ascended into a plateaUp 
some 6o square miles in extentp at an elevation of 3,500 
feet above sca-levd* Thence he passed on to Giieng 
Kwang, or Muong Puaup as it is variously callcdp the 
capital of the district, and found U under the sway of 
the Haw, the robber stronghold of Tung-Chieng-Kam 
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being within three days’ march of it. From Oiicng 
Kwang he jusscd on m a south-easterly direction to 
Muong Ngan, which lies at an etevation of 4,800 feet. 
Here he found that two French priests had shortly 
before been living in the place, which had also been 
visited by M. Neiss, a French traveller and political 
agent. The latter bad endeavoured to obtain an acknow¬ 
ledgment of tbc sovereignty of Annam from the people 
of Muong Ngan, and after his cepartnre the Haw had 
come down and looted the little town. At Ta Tom, the 
place next reached, the Nam Chan, a tributary of the 
Mekong, ivas found to be navigable for rafts, and on May 
14th McCarthy reached Pacltiun, where the Nam Chan 
falls into the great river, and passed on to Nong Kaj. 
Starting again on May l6th he made his way up-stream 
to Luang f^bang, where he arrived on May 29th. 
Heavy rains now began to fall, and the party suffered 
severely from fever, Mr. Bush dying of it on June agtii, 
adding yet one more name to tlie long roll of those who 
have given their lives in the cause of exploration in 
south-eastern Asia. On July 5th McCarthy left Luang 
Prabang, and dropping down the river to Pak-Lai, a 
short distance below which the Mekong turns abruptly to 
the cast, landed and marched across the divide to 
Muong Wa, striking the Menam at Yandu. The pass 
from the Mekong to tlic Menam valleys is here traversed 
by a very easy track. From Yandu McCarthy returned 
to Bangkok down the Menam River. 

In November he again started for the Mekong valley, 
ascending the Menam to Nakon Saw'an, and thence to 
Pak-nam Po, at the junction of the Mc-ping. Continu- 
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itig the of the Mcnam he reached Utaradil^ where 

the boats were finahy quitted^ Mr. D. J* Collins anti Lieu¬ 
tenant Rossmussen* a Danep w ho had accompanied him* 
leaving him at Nan and proceeding to Luang Prabang 
Via Muong Hung. McCarthy* on the other handp went 
by Tainm on the Mekong,, visiting tn rmde the crater 
of the volcano called the Pii Fai Yal, or Great Fire till I , 
which had disappointed the expectations of the members 
of the French mission deputed by de Lagree to examine 
it From Tanun McCarthy^ who had traversed from 
Nan a considerable stretch of unexplored country^ went 
dowm river to Luang Prabangp halting on the way to 
see the great cave opposite to the mouth of the Nam 
Hup which had also been visited by Gamier and his 
companions. McCarthy^ Collins and Rossmussen next 
marched to jobi the Siamese army which had been sent 
into the districts to the east of the ^lekong to subdue 
the Haw; they took part in the fighting, and wit¬ 
nessed the beginning of the investment of the robber 
stronghold at Tung-Chieng-Katn. Seeing that the siege 
was likely to be a protracted business—in the end the 
Siamese were obliged to raise it — McCarthy presently 
started ott a tour in a northerly direction* From Ban 
Le he despatched Rossmussen and the Siamese sick and 
wounded to Luang Prabang, and went on with Collins 
to Miiong Son and Muong Kao, intending to visit Muong 
Sop Ft, Avhere tlie Nam Et falls Into the Song Ma* the 
more southerly of the tw^o great rivers of Tongking. 
At Muong Kao rafts were made, and the river was 
descended as far as Sop Fon, but McCarthy's native 
companions contrived to prevent him from proceeding 
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farther down the Nam Et, and die explorers were 
oblig^ to regain tlic valley of the Mekong:, striking the 
Nam Hu at Mtiong Ngoi. Collins thence ascended the 
Nani Hu as far as Sluong Ilahin^ within a measumblc 
distance of its source, and so added the valley of that 
important tribiitar>' of the Mekong to the map of the 
region, McCarthy meanwhile marcltcd over very rough 
country north-north-east to Muong Tcng^ which is situ¬ 
ated in a magniricent plain some Go square miles in ex¬ 
tent at the head of the valley of the Nam Nna, a left- 
bank trlbiJtar>^ of the Nam Hu, On May 26th he started 
down this river on raflSp which he later exchanged for 
boats, and on June 1st arrived at Luang Prabangp where 
he found Collins alrcad}*^ awaiting him. The travellers 
tlien returned to Bangkok by McCarthy's former route* 
The siege of the Haw stronghold of Tung-Chieng- 
Kam by the forces of Siam had beeen raised in 1SS5, 
after the place had been in%'ested for three whole months, 
and m the following year the Government at Bangkok 
decided to make a final effort to suppress the Haw. By 
diia time a treaty had been concluded between Great 
Britain and Siam, under the provisions of which a British 
consul was appointed to reside at Cbicng Mai* The 
French foliow^ed suit hy apppoinUng a consul at Luang 
Prabangp though not a single French subject lived in that 
city or the neighbouring district. The officer selected for 
this latter post was Auguste Pavie, whose name was 
destined to become more inlimately associated with the 
work of exploration in the valley of the Mekong and its 
neighbourhood than that of any other living European. 
Shortly after the time of the Gamier mission, M. Har- 
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mand iiad made aotne detailed explorations in Kambodia 
and in the ncieflibouring^ provinces of Batambang and 
Siam-Reap, Tiiese liad been supplemented by M, Pavie^ 
who while in the service of the King of Siam had sur¬ 
veyed the telegraph line from Bangkok to Batambang. 
He now set off^ towards the end of i 8 S 5 > to take np his 
appointment at Luang Prabangp starting from Bangkok 
in the company of McCatth>% who had with him Collins 
and Louts du l^lcssis de RicheJicn, all three being in the 
service of Siam. At Pak-nam Po McCarthy and F^vie 
separated, cadi going on independently to Luang Pra- 
bang. McCarthy^ who did not wish to interfere with 
the transport arrangements of the Siamese army, which 
was making its way from tlie valley of the Menani to 
fight against the Haw across the Mekong, ascended the 
Me-ping to Qiieng Main and thence struck off in a 
northerly direction to Chieng Rai on the Nam Kok^ a 
right-bank tributary of the Mekong, Descending this 
riveTj he struck tlic Mekong at Qiieng Hsen, and so 
reached Luang Prabang. Thence he immmediately set 
out for Muong Teng* where he joined a wing of the 
Siamese army on December l6lh, iSSs- it had been his 
intention to make for Muong Lai and to survey the natu¬ 
ral boundary beuveen the valley of the Mekong and 
Tongking, but Phia Surasak, tJie Siamese general, pre¬ 
ferred to send him to Sop Et on the Song Ma, whence he 
was to survey the boundary of the district known as Hua 
Pan Tang Ha Tang Hok, evenbjally making his way to 
Nong Kai on the Mekong. Dc Richelieu, falling sick, 
was sent back to Liiang Praliang, Collins going with 
McCarthy. An attack of his old enemyj fevCTp interferedi 
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howcverj Vi'ith NlcCarthy's plsns dnd he wis forced to re¬ 
turn to Luang Prabang and Bangkok. Shortly after¬ 
wards, the Haw, having got the belter of Ihc Siamese 
troopSp swooped down upon Luang Prabangp their 
advance meeting with no oppositioiip and sacked that city. 

In 1S87 the French in Tongking made a final effort 
to suhilue the outlying providceSp and attacked the 
Haw before the Siamese army under Phia Suiasak had 
quitted the valley of the Menam. It was now that Pavie 
began a series of Journeys through the country lying 
between the Mekong and Tongkingp eventually effecting 
a Junction witli the French troops in the latter kingdom. 
In 1888 he was joined by Captain Cupet and Lieutenant 
Nicoloiip who met him near Luang Prabang just after 
his return from his first journey into Tongking. Nicobn 
was left at Luang Prabang to survey the districts and 
Pa vie and Cupet once more set off for Tongking, their 
objective being Tak-Khoa on the Song-KoL From this 
place Cupet returned to Luang Prabang by a new route, 
and in 1SS9 surveyetl the country to the eastward of 
the Mekong farther to the south, and explored the whole 
of It from Laos and Kainbodia to Annam and the Qiina 
Sea, covering in his journeys across and across the 
country more than 5,500 miles in all. He also In 1888 
travelled on the left bank of the Mekong from Pak L^i 
to Pit Chai on the Menaiti, surveying tlie intervening 
Country, and in 1893 he, in conjuncEton with Captain 
Friquegnon and Captain de Malglaive, was appointed to 
edit the great map of Indo-China which has been pre¬ 
pared under the auspices of M. Pavie. 

Cajitain de Sifalglaive, wdio also attached at a 
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somewhat later perickl to the Mission Pavie/^ undertook 
an Important scries of explorations in 1890 and i8gi be* 
tivecn the coast of central Annam and the Mekong‘s his 
object being to discover the best means of communica¬ 
tion through the country, M, Harmaudp whose name 
has already been meutioned, had partly explored this 
region between 1875-77, his principal journey in the 
former year being up the Mekong to Kliong^ and thence 
through the Siamese provtnoes of Melu-prey, Tonle 
RepUp and Kompaug Soai^ winch had never previously 
been traversed by a European- From the slopes of 
Dongrek to near Prea-kharip he found few Kambodians, 
almost the entire population being composed of Kui 
tribesmen. In 1877 Harmand explored the southern 
basin of the Se-mun, went from Pnom Penh to Slam- 
Reap, and thence cut across to Bassak and the country 
bctw'ccn that place and the Se-Doin, He uext explored 
the valley of the Se-Dom as far as Atopeu. a piece of 
work already accomplbhed to some extent by de Lagrie, 
and later made his Avay from Pnom Penh to Lakon, and 
thence to Kghe An and Binh-Dinh, succeeding in the 
cotirse of his journeys in making some important recti¬ 
fications In the map of the delta of the Mekong. This 
was the work which Captain de ^[alglaivc now completed^ 
crossing the divide between the Mekong and the sea no 
less than five times, and carrying a Ibe of survey over 
this rough tract of country by four separate routes. The 
fruit of his labours was the discovery of an excellent 
route from the coast into the interior by the passage of 
Ai-Lao, 

In 1890-91 Captain Rtviere completed some iutetesiuig 
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explorations under Pa vie in the upper Imsin of the Me¬ 
kong, especially in the district to the south-east of Luang 
Prabang^ and in 1894 he was attached to the Pa vie rais- 
sioai for the examination of the upper Mekong in con¬ 
nection with Sir J+ G+ Scott's Mekong Commissiou. 
Rivieren like Henri Mouhot before hinij sacrificed his 
life in the cause of exploration, and though his tqpoits 
have since been published by 51 . Pavie, they do scant 
justice to the work which he performed* Another oflicer 
attached to the Mission Pavie was M. Lefevre-Pontalis^ 
who accompanied 51 . Favie on many of his journeys and 
was afterwards attached 10 die Mekong Commission of 
1S94, in the course of which he explored the middle val¬ 
ley of the Nam Hu, in conjunction wdth Lieutenant 
Thomassin and Dr. Lefevre, a district which^ as we have 
sccUt had already been visited and mapped by McCarthy 
and Collins. Other im]>ortant explorations have also 
been made under the auspices of M. Pavie, but at the 
time of writing the results obtained have not yet been 
published, though all will eventually appear in the monu¬ 
mental w ork on French Indo-China edited by M* Pavie, 
five huge quarto volumes of which have already been 
gi%'cn to the public. The fruit of all these explorations is 
the magnificent large-scale map of Indo-China which has 
now been published by the French Government under 
the editorship already named. It is a monument of 
accurate and patient labour, and not only surpasses any¬ 
thing of the kind that the British have done lor 5 Ialaya, 
but compares favourably with the great maps produced 
by the Survey Department of India^ 

In 1895 an expedition under Prince Henri of Orleans 
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explored the greater portioa of the long' stretch of the 
Mekong River that lies within the Chinesie province of 
Yun-nanp and then tnniing west made important coatri- 
but ions to our knowledge of the headwaters of the Ira- 
wadi. The European members ol the party included, 
besides Prince Henri, M. Roux, who supcTintended the 
cartographical work, and M. Briffand. After i>enelrating 
to the interior by way of the Red River, the expedition 
struck westwards from Isso, a town north of the French 
frontier, and made its way through unexplored country 
to the Mekong, which was reached at a place called 
Ti-an-pi in 23 ^ 38' N. lat. The river here,” says 
Prince Henri, ** is from 350 to about 500 feet'wide*'* It 
Hows partly between wooded hills whose slopes are less 
steep than those which form the valley of the Red River* 
Rapids render navigation impossible in some places. 
Striking the river from time to time> the e.xpedition 
journeyed northward through the country on the right 
bank of the Mekong as far as 24® 45^ N* laL Here a 
crossing was effected, and the travellers pushed on to 
Tadi-fu* After a rest at this now well-known stopping- 
place, the expedition agaiu turned west to the Mekong, 
w hich was reached at Fci-long-kiao, in 25“ 50^ N* An ex¬ 
cursion was made still farther west, to the Salwin River, 
and then the e.xpcdition ase^ded the valley of the Me¬ 
kong, following the course of the river more or \t$$ 
closely as far as Tseku, on the Tibetan frontier, north 
of the 28th parallel. During this part of the Journey 
the scientific instruments were stolen, and Iicnceforward 
the route could only be laid doTvn by compass. North 
of Tseku the course of the Mekong has been followed 
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by Frt^nch mi$sionafies, Md at timt place the explora¬ 
tion of the river bj Prince Henri's expedition practically 
came to a close, though a trip was made three clays' jour¬ 
ney farther nofthp to Atense. Once more turning west, 
the expedition made an important journey through dif- 
fiatit country to Sadiya, situated at the great bend of the 
Brsdimapulra. The passage of this stretch of country 
entailed severe hardships on all eoncemed, but as a result 
of the journey Prince Henri was led to more than one 
micresting conclusion. In the first place he found the 
Salvvin to be, on the same latitude as TsekUi " a large, 
fairly deep river^ coming from a long distance/' and 
affirmed that missionary and native evidence, ojuplcd 
with the observations of his OAvn e?q^dition, showed the 
Oi Chu of Tibet, the Lu-tze-kiang, and the Salwin, to 
be sections of one and the same river. In the second 
place he reported that the headwaters of the Irawadi 
comprised three main streams, the Kiu-kiang and the 
Telo In the east, and the Nam-kiu in the west. Of these 
tile Kiu-kiang has the largest volume of water, “and 
its source is farther north in a w^cll-known mountain in 
Tsarony, tw'o days' journey from Menkong, i.e., 28® or 
29° lat. north. The Telo issues from a mountain that 
we had seen farther south. The mountain out of which 
the Kam-kiu has its source can be seen from Khamti, 
and is well kno™ to the English."' On the north the 
whole of the basin of the Itawadi is bounded. Prince 
Henri further declared, by a chain of mountains, form¬ 
ing apparently a continuation of the Himalaya. These 
mountains are intersected by openings through which 
flow the Dibopg and the Loliit. As to tlie great volnnie 
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of the Ira wadi in U$ upper reaches, a feature of the river 
which had been of great weight in inducing some geog¬ 
raphers to support the view" that the main sources of the 
Ira wadi were to be found far away to the north, in the 
San-po River to Tibet, Prince Henri pointed out that 
this w^as due to the comparatively wide extent of the 
valley of the Upper Ira wadi, the wddtii of w^hich* where 
crossed by the expedition, he set dowm as 115 milcs^ 
w hile in the ^ame latitude the widtli of the Sal win val¬ 
ley was not mote than 25 miles. If this evidence may 
be accepted, and there is no reason to doubt its accuracy. 
Prince Henr! may justly claim tliat his expedition prac¬ 
tically solved the problem of the sources of die IrawadL 
To return for tlie mometit to McCarthy and his work 
in Siam, wc find him in 1SS7 and 1SS8 engaged upon 
the trace for die now completed railway from Bangkok 
to Korat z-ia Ayuthia^ and cm a similar trace to Chieng 
Mai via Utarit, on the Mcnam, and Muong Pre, a Lao 
tine town on the Nam Yoni. In 1S90 McCarthy took 
up survey work on the north-west, to dcHmit the 
boundanr* between Siam and Burma, but the fact of 
his nationalit3' made him suspect, and he quitted this 
unpleasant task as soon as possible. At the end of 

1890, aided by Siamese surveyors whom he had himself 
trained to the work, he made a series, of vaUiabte sur¬ 
veys in northern Siam, fixing the height of Doi Intanon 
(8,450 feet), a mountain to the west of Chteng Mai, 
w"hich b the highest peak in Siam, and later making a 
trigonometrical station on Pahom Pok, a peak on the 
range which divides Siam from Burma, the summit of 
which was reached after great labour on February aqih, 

1891. 
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This p^ak had been fixed by the Indian surveyors in 
1889^, at whicli period an Anglo-Siamcse Commis- 
ston, on whieh Great Britain was represented by Sir 
James Scott* the Superintendent of the Northern Shan 
States, had delimited the boundary between Burma and 
Siam. McCarthy therefore took this as his starting- 
point* and from it made hh trianguLations which were 
the beginning of a trigonometrical survey of northern 
SLam, McCarthy, with a few European assistants, the 
most prominent of whom was Mr. Smiles^ yet another 
victim to the work exploration in these regionSp con¬ 
tinued to push his surveys forward until tlie middle of 
iSgjp much help being rendered to him by the native 
surveyors whom he had trainecL Shortly after that 
date he was able to publish the first really reliable map 
of the kingdom, lyhich, up to the present time, has re¬ 
ceived no material additions that have been made public^ 
An examination of this map shows that northern Siam, 
Mr. McCarthy's c$pedal sphere of labour, has now been 
carefully and fully explored, as also have a narrow area 
along the valley of the Mcnam and its branches, and 
the ipountain ranges which divide British territory^ frean 
Siam, Eastern Siam, between the lower Menam and 
the Mekong, is far less fully mapped, though all places 
of real importance have been visited and tJicir positions 
fixed. The valley of the Meklong is fairly well knowTi, 
but the rest of lower Siam^ south of the Tenasserim, is 
still very imperfectly knoivn, McCarthy's surveys in 
Raman, made in 1S83, being the most accurate work of 
the kind yet done in this region. 

It has already been pointed out that* after the war of 
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i8Ss hid at last drawn to a close, the systematic survey 
of Burma and the Shan States under Burmese rule was 
begun. Thus the dose of the nineteenth century saw the 
trained surveyor penetrate to the heart alike of the Brit¬ 
ish, the French, and the Siamese spheres. Indeed it may 
be said that the Angjo-Siamese Boundary ComimsBion 
of i 8 ScH) 0 . the Anglo-French Mekong CommissiM of 
1894-9(1, and the Burma-China Boundary* Commission of 
1898-1900—of all of which Sir James Scott was a mem- 
ber-practically completed the work of exploration m 
those regions wherein we have watched the gradi^ 
growth of discovery from its primitive beginnings. The 
labours of these Commissions cannot be here followed in 
detail. In many cases ground was traversed which had 
already been explored and described by travellers whose 
journeys we have examined; for the rest these Commis¬ 
sions linked up individual and independent explorations, 
and did the work with an accuracy which had been be¬ 
yond the reach of earlier geographtrs. With the era of 
Boundary Commissions much of the adventure, the 
glamour and the romance of exploration inevitably van¬ 
ishes. Discovery, in the old sense of the word, is at^an 
end, and the work, for all its geographical and politico! 
importance, assumes the more sombre tinge of prosaic 
business, done with comparative ease and comfort m a 
dull, methodical fashion, as business should be done. 
The achievements of tliese Commissions are best appre¬ 
ciated by a study of the recent maps of the IndcKChinese 
Hinterland, which disclose an almost bewildering wealth 
of detail in all the regions under effective European 
domination, that is to say, in every part of it with the 
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exception of portions of China and Siam and a few imin- 
habited or sparsely peopled tracts. 

But we have stilt to review the progress of exploration 
m the Malay PemnsuJa during tlie past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury-. It has Leen noted that up to 1S74 the interior was 
practically unhuos^n to Europeans, though Newboh, 
Craivfurd and Lc^n had coUected a vast quantity of 
information concerning it from native sources. In 1874 
the Sultan of Perak applied for advice and assistance to 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements, and Mr. J. W. 
Birch, Colonial Secretary in Singapore, was sent to re¬ 
side at his Court. Shortly afterwards the Sultan and 
the rival claimant to the throne settled their differences 
on the grounds of common detestation of the white men, 
and Mr. Birch was treacherously murdered. Upon this 
British troops were landed in Perak, and after a short 
war the Sultan Abdullah was etdltsl to the Seychelles 
and his relative Raja Muda Jusuf was made Regent! 
Sir Hugh Low, an officer of great experience of the 
Malays, who had imbibed from the first Raja Brooke 
sound principles on the subject of European responsibili¬ 
ties towards and methods of governing natives, was 
appointed Resident of Perak, and under his wise and 
tactful guidance complete tranquillity was speedily re¬ 
stored. 

Prolonged civil war and acts of piracy and aggression 
led to the adoption of a similar policy in Sfilangor and 
Simgei Ujoug-^nvo NaUve States farther to the south, 
on the western shore of the Peninsula—and in 1S87 a 
treaty was entered into with the Sultan of Pahang, on 
the east coast, whereby a British agait, the pr^ent writer, 
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was appointed to reside at Pekan. the capital, and was 
invited with consular powers. During the following 
year a British subject, a Chinaman, was murdered at 
Pt^kan in very unequiv'oeal circumstances, and the British 
Srr™c„K»n!!llcring .h« U.e pr^ of o 
Resident in Paliang was the only sufficient guarantee for 
the safety of life and property, induced Uie Sultan to 
place his country under British protection. In iSgi dis¬ 
turbances broke out in the State, which lasted for some¬ 
thing over a twelvemonth, by which time the rebel lead¬ 
ers had been driven to seek refuge over the border m the 
independent States of Trengganu and Kfilantan. A raid 
into Pahang headed by these outlaws occurred in 1894, 
and in the following year an expedition, coiupwed of 
irregular native levies under European leadership, was 
sent into Kelantan and Trengganu for the purpose of 
effecting their capture. The ringleaders subsequently 
fell into the hands of the Siamese commissioners sent 
from Bangkok to aid in their arrest, and after one of 
them had been treacherously murdered by Siamese offi¬ 
cials, the survivors were carried off to Siam. Since tliat 
time die peace of the British protectorate has not been 

broken. ^ 

It was after the wars in Perak and Sungei Ujong, 
and the bombardment of Kuala Selangor by a British 
ship, that the task of exploring the interior began in ear¬ 
nest. During the Perak war British troops had ascended 
the river as far as Kota Lama, but though an Italian, 
Mr, Borzolo, in the service of the Perak (Jovemmenh 
who had been engaged in mining operations in Petam, 
explored the country from that point to the little State 
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of Raman between 1880 and 1SS3, it was not until the 
latter year that the Perak River, which had been as¬ 
cended by the late Sir William Maxwell in 1875, was 
mapped almost to its source, partly by M. St. George 
Caulfield and partly, as we have seen, by Mr. McCarthy. 
A few years prior to this the Penin-sula had been crossed 
from Sungei Ujong to the mouth of tlic Pahang River by 
Messrs. Daly and O’Brien, wlio had followed the route 
leading over the mountains to the Bra, a right-bank tribu¬ 
tary of the Pahang. In 1884-85 Mr. William Cameron, 
an explorer in Government employ, made liis way from 
the Kinta valley in Perak over the main range into the 
valley of the Telom, one of the upper branches of the 
Pahang River, descended the Telom to its junction with 
the jaiai, and the latter stream to Knala Tembeling, At 
this peunt the united w-aters first take the name of Pa¬ 
hang, and Cameron continued his descent of that river to 
the sea, making a time and compass survey of his route. 

In 1884 Mr., now Sir Frank, Swettenham, who at that 
ttnie was acting for Sir Hugh Ivow as Resident of Perak, 
crossed the PeninsuU to the mouth of the Pahang with 
Captain Giles, R.A„ and the Hon, ^^a^tin Lister, The 
route followed was up the Berman River, a stream which 
had been first explored by Sir Frank Swettenham some 
years earlier, and then up its tributary, the Siam. From 
this point the party was conveyed overland by elephants 
to the headwaters of the Opis, the main right-bank 
tn utary of the Jelai. The two rivena flow together 
»me twenty miles above Kuala Tembeling, and from 
Iheir confluence the party descended the Pahang River 
to Its mouth, and returned to the west coast by sea. 
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Captain Giles somewhat improved upon the time and 
compass survey which liad already been made by 5Ir. 
Cameron. 

A few years before this, a Russian, Baron Miltioucho- 
Maclay, had made his way up the Paliang River to Kuala 
Tfmbeling, and up that stream to Kuala Sat, whence he 
had walked over the divide into the Lcbir valley, one 
of the main branches of the Kelantan River. Such sur- 
vcys as he made, however, were very ineKact and added 
little to the knowledge of this regitm which had already 
been obtained from native sources. 

Between 1884 and 18S7 a number of spccubtors were 
busy obtaining concessions from die Sultan of Pahang, 
and the Penbsula was crossed by several of their em¬ 
ployees from the mouth of the Klang River to the mouth 
of the Pahang, via Kuala Kubu, Raub, and the LTpis val¬ 
ley, the line of country over w'hich the Selangor railivay 
and the Pahang trunk road now pass. In 1887 the 
present writer followed in the steps of Sir Frank Swet- 
tenham, crossing the Peninsula by the Siam route and 
descending the river to the sea, and In the following 
year he undertook an extensive journey through the dis¬ 
tricts lying on the eastern slope of the main nmgc in 
Pahang territory, rejoining the Pahang River tin its 
right-bank tributary, the Semantan. Abctut the same 
time the Peninsula was crossed from Kedah to the mouth 
of the Petani River by several gentlemen interested in 
mining, the first of whom to make a survey of the route 
was the late Mr, H. M, Becher, who in 1895 lost his life 
while attempting to make the ascent of Gnnong Tahan, 
Avliich is believed to be the highest peak In the Malay 
Peninsula^, 
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Meanwhile in Perak, S^angor, and Sungei Ujongp the 
work of detailed sur^^ey and exploration was going for^ 
ward steadily under the auspices of the local Govern- 
mentSK and in 1SS7 our protectorate was extended to the 
Negri S^mbilan, or Nine States, which form the Hintcr- 
knd of Malacca. Liltk by little the w^hole of the coun¬ 
try on the west eoasE,^ from the boundaries of Kedah to 
the Muar River, which is under the jurisdiction of Johor^ 
was mapped with considerable accuracy, and tins region 
has since been opened up by means of railways and ex¬ 
cellent roads. On the cast coast a similar service was per¬ 
formed for Pahang, and in 1S95 the present writer, while 
leading an armed expedition over the British bordersp 
traversed and mapped the whole of the Tr^ngganu val¬ 
ley from the mountains to the sea^ being tlie first white 
man to cross the Peninsula by this route^ Mr* R. W. 
Duff^ w^ho accompanied the expedition^ added to the map 
the valleys of the Stiu and Eesut, tw^o rivers which fall 
into the sea north of Kuala TrenggMu, and on the 
same occasion the Lebir and a large part of the Kelan- 
tan River w'ere roughly surveyed. Three years earlier 
Mr. W. W. Eadey had crossed the divide between the 
upper waters of the Jelai and those of the Galas^ the 
main branch of the Kelantan;, end had descended and 
roughly surveyed the latter river to its mouth. In 1S96 
the btc Mr. D. H. Wise, while acting as Resident of 
Pahang, reached the divide between the Pahang and 
Kinta Rivers, following in an opposite direction the route 
which tw^elve years earlier had been traversed by Mr^ 
William Cameron. The Kelantan River has since been 
explored in some detail by ilr. R. W. Duff and the gen- 
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tlcmert assiciatcd witli liim in tlic exploitation of the 
mines of Kelantan. 

This brief summary will suffice to convey an idea of 
the extent to which exploration has been carried tip to 
the present time in the Malay Peninsula. In the western 
States under British protection the work of survey in 
its rougher stages may be said to have been completed, 
though the trigonometricaJ work begun in 1SS3 in Perak 
has made slow progress. On the eastern side, Pahang 
has now been fully, and Trengganu, Kelantan, and 
tani partially, explored, though e^'on in the first-named 
State there are still large areas of forest which have 
never been penetrated by a white man, and others where 
it is probable that no Malay has ever set foot. The areas 
which have been least adequately explored are the dis¬ 
tricts under the rule of the Sultan of Johor, which in- 
dude the whole of the southern portion of tlie Malay 
Peninsula, though the country between the findau and 
the Pahang Rivera has been visited severally by Mr, 
H. B. Ellerton in itSgj, and Mr, E. Townley in 1900. 
Similarly on the north, from Kedah to the Isthmus of 
Kra, and on the east coast above the Pet^i River, the 
knowledge which we possess of the interior is very im¬ 
perfect, though the area in question is not great and the 
coast-lines have been determined by Admiralty surveys. 
The Skeat expedition of 1899-1900, though its objects 
were mainly ethnological, added considerably to the de¬ 
tails in our possession relating to Kelantan, Petarti, and 
the neighbouring districts; but on this occasion compara¬ 
tively little new ground was broken. 

Giinong Tahan, which, as already stated, is believed to 
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be the hig'hest mountijini in the Malay Pefiinsula, is situ¬ 
ated in the range from which many of the nvers of the 
Jelai and Lebir valleys take their soarce* Several unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts were made to reach its suxrnnit before 
the feat was accomplished by Mr. Walerstrsdt in 1901^ 
Measns, Davidson and Ridley tried to effect its ascent 
from the Tembeling side by means of the T^an River in 
1893, were forced to turn backp ovying to want of 

suFicienl provtsiorts, at a very early stage of their jour¬ 
ney. Mr. H. M. Becher repeated the attempt, follow¬ 
ing the same route, in 1S94. but he was unfortunately 
drowned in a sudden freshet of the T^an River before 
he had done more than obtain a distant view of the peak. 
Mr. Skeat made a solitary dash for Giinong Tahan in 
the course of his journey^ but he too failed. Mr. Water- 
stradt approached GCiiiong Tahan from tlie north, and 
had $omc difficulty in identifying the mountain. He 
first attempted the ascent from the Pahang side, but 
after climbing 4,000 feet was brought to a stop by a 
sheer wall of roefc, down which poured an enormous 
volume of water into the Tahan River. Success^ how¬ 
ever, finally crowned his efforts on the north or Kelantan 
side of the mountain, where the most serious obstacle 
to progress^ w^as the dense jungle which is characteristic 
of the surrounding country* According to Mr. Water- 
stradt, Gunong Tahan Is less lofty than it was thought 
to be, attaining only from 7,5^ Bjooo feet in heights 
In this chapter wc have surveyed the progress of 
ploration in Indo-China, in Siam and in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, during the concluding years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Space has often forbidden a more detailed exami- 
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nation of work, her^ described in outline, which frorn its 
intrinsic interest merits more elaborate treatment j but 
it is hoped that sufficient has been said to enable the 
reader to obtain a fair generai idea of what has been 
accomplished in these regiotis. In every case the 
prcmacy of Europeans or the extensio® of European 
influence, whether in the realm of politics or of ideas, 
has been a necessary prelude to the advancement of 
knowledge. The lands in question have been the homes 
of men of the brown or yellow races* but in every ease 
tlic geographical work done therein has been inspired, if 
not actually executed^ by Europeans alone- Science b* 
for the moment, the exclusive possession of the white 
raceSp and while Ui many lands men of European breed 
are bringing law and order, peace and plenty, into 
troubled places, that other task of advancing the know¬ 
ledge of the world proceeds apace* and yearly more and 
more light Is made to pierce the darkness which has so 
long obscured our viewr of the I^a accesslhle parts of 
Asia. Precisely what that light has so far revealed w ill 
be the subject of our next and concluding chapter. 


CHAFl'ER XIII 


CHRVSE THE OOLHEK AS IT STAN^CS REVEALED TO-EAY 

T he sloiy of the e?tpIoration of south-castem 
Asia by Europeans—and Europeans* for our 
purposes, arc the only true explorers—has now 
been told* VVe liave seen the first dint dawning of the 
idea that the Gangetk Valley was not m truth the most 
easterly limit of the habitable world—that beyond it lay 
other lands, to which distance lent the glamour of mys¬ 
tery and of romance. We have seen how Ghrysc the 
Golden^ the earliest conception of which was an island 
of paltry extent lying over against the mouths of the 
Ganges, began at last to find a place upon the maps of 
the ancient geographers; how later this gemi of truth 
developed into the Golden Chersonese of Ptolemy and 
Marin us of Tyre. Thereafter we have watched the 
growth of knowledge of south-eastern Asia* fostered first 
by the adventurous Arabian and Persian traders, who so 
long held the commercial empire of the East after the 
rise of the Power of Islam* then extended little by little 
by the tales brought home to Europe by the medieval 
wanderers of Italy* Next, with the dawning of the six¬ 
teenth century, came the invasion of the East by the 
Portuguese, the events of which* in so far as they affect 
Chyrse the Golden, have been examined in so much 
tail in a section of this work* After that period of 
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adventure, lawlessness and rediscovery of ancient lands 
came the of the great trading companies of Britain 
and of HoIIandp an epoch which^ though trade reigned 
supreme and political supremacy was sought after as 
merely a road to richeSp has a romance of its own because 
of the mighty over-seas empires of which these commer¬ 
cial vcfitures were the beginning. Lastly we have traced 
the gradual extension of European inOncnce throughout 
the lands of southeastern Asia—in Burma^ in Mala3'‘ap In 
Siam, and in French Indo-Chttia—of all of which to-day 
Siam alone retains its ancient iudependenccp though It too 
has had its administrative s^'stem materially altered and 
improved by contact with the nations of the West. It is 
to this last period—the nineteenth eenturyp and more 
especially the concluding half of that century—that the 
detailed exploration of Chryse the Golden belongs, and 
it now remains for us to take a rapid survey of the 
[n format ion acquired and of the work which remains to 
be accomplished. 

The coast-line of the great Indo-Chinese peninsula^ 
from the mouths of the Ganges to the boundary between 
Tongking and China, has now been surveyed and charted 
with an accuracy that leaves nothing to be desired, and 
the same may be said for almost the whole of the neigh¬ 
bouring archipelago of Malaya. The outline, as it were, 
has been traced with the utmost exactitude: what is the 
extent to which that outline has been filled in? 

The most important geographical feature of these lav¬ 
ishly watered lands is thdr immense river-systems, and 
it wU} be convenient, in the first pLacep to see what is 
die Slate of our present knowledge with regard to these* 
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The Red River of Totigfkingp coinmodly called the 
Song:-Koi, but named Song-taq by the Tongkingese, 
waSp as we have seen, first descended from Yun-nau by 
the Frenchman Dupiiis, who afterwards ascended it vHth 
a cai^ of ivarlikc stores from Hanoi. Its navigability 
for anything bigger than native poling-boals was long 
dUputedp but in Augnsti 1S90, the steam-launch “ Yun¬ 
nan/'' drawing 70 centimetres^ was taken up as far as 
Laokai, thus proving the practicability of using vessels 
of shallow draught upon the river. As a trade-route, 
howeverp the Song-Koi is admittedly unsat is faetoryp and 
the Frcndi Govemmeiit has decided that railways, not 
rivers, are to be regarded as the only possible means of 
Opening up communication with the southern provinces 
of China. The actual sources of the Red River have not 
been located with accuracy, though the main branch is 
believed to take Its rise in the mountains to the east of 
King-tungp in Yun-nanp in approximately 24° N. lat. and 
103'' E, long. The eastern branch rises partly b the 
mountains between Tongking and Kwang-si, and partly 
m the latter provmce* while the we.stem branchp the 
Song-Bo, or Black River, lias its source in the hills to 
the westw'ard of Tsu-hiungp in Yun-nan. Beyond the 
Todgkmgcsc boundary none of these branches has been 
explored or surveyed in detail for any g;reat portion of 
its course. 

Tilt Sa^g-^^a^ the next important river to the south* 
has been traced to its source in tlie mountains of Uei- 
bakp which divide its basin from that of the Kam U, a 
Icft'hank tributary of the Mekong which falls into that 
river above Luang Prabang; this was part of the work 
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performed by M+ Pavie^s mission. Similairly the Song 
Ka, still farther to the southp has been traced to its rise 
in the mountains which divide Tongking front the valley 
of the Mekong:. 

We come now to the Mekong itself, the immense nver 
with the eJiploration of which we have been so much 
engaged in the pages of this work. Gamier^ it will be 
remembered, arrived unwillingly at the conclusion that 
the Mekong was impracticable for navigation by steam- 
launches above the IChong rapids, but since his day the 
construction of shallow-draught river-craft lias under¬ 
gone an immense developmcntx such as he may well be 
excused for having failed to foresee. The most formid¬ 
able obstacle in the Sombor flight of rapids was the fall 
known as Preatapang^ which Gamier himself had made 
two several attempts to examinCj and had prono-miced 
impossible for steam-latincbes. In 1883. however, Cap¬ 
tain Reveillcrc succeeded after much difficulty in forcing 
a bunch up the Right, and in the course of examinations 
made doting 1891 and iS!>a, Lieutenant Robaglia. discov¬ 
ered a channel some sbe metres in width which is practic¬ 
able for Steam-launches at all seasons of the year. He 
further discovered that the island of Khon is in fact a 
cluster of small islands, and in one of the channels divid¬ 
ing these it has been found possible to dig a canals pro¬ 
tected by locks, vrhtch gives easy access to the river above 
the falls^ Steam communication bctw'een Saigon and the 
reaches immediately above Kbon is thus at assured. 
In 1893 an expedition under the command of Lieutenant 
Simon and Ensign Lc Vay was sent with three steamers, 
the Ham Lumig, the Massk and tlie 1m Grondiir^t to 
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attempt the navigatioii of the Mekong as far as Luang 
Prabang. A start was made from Khon, and after a 
short halt at Bassak^ Simon and Le Vay reached Vien 
Chan in 15 days with the Ham Lu&ng and the Massir, 
arriving at the ancient capital of Laos on November 27th, 
Two years laierp m August and September^ 1895, Simon 
took the Ld Grandi^c up-stream to Luang Prabang with¬ 
out mishap^ and thence proceeded as far as Kcng Hoi^ 
This rapid fairly beat hinip and he was forced to return 
to Luang Prabang, but on October isth he returned to 
the charge, and after five days of incessant struggle suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching Chieng Khong^, having counted no 
fewer than forty-seven rapids On the w ay, many of which 
he describes as exceedingly dangerous. From Chieng 
Khong he pushed on to Oiieng Hsen^ above w^hidi 
point he found the stream shallow^ but much easier 
to navigate, and on Ctetober 25th he arrived at Tang- 
Hoj, which is distant One day's march from Chieng Lap, 
In 1S9S Ffisign Mazeran explored the reaches above 
Tang-Ho for a distance of about five and thirty miles^ 
and it appears to be probable that launches may yet be 
conveyed up-stream as far as Chieng Hong, the highest 
point On the river attained by McLeod and by the De 
Lagree-Gamter e.xpedition. Up to the present time, the 
distance up-stream w'hich ^teamdaunches have been 
taken by French officers—from the mouth of the Me¬ 
kong to a point five and tJiirty miles above Tang-Ho 
—is 1^600 miles. The fact should not he lost sight 
of, how^vtT, that this is a feat that cannot be regarded 
as of much practical utility> Even below Luang Pra- 
bang the navigation of the river is fraught with immense 
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difficulty; above that point it is excessively dangerous; 
and therefore it may safely be averred that there is little 
probability of the trade of the Hinterland of Indo^China 
being diverted from its ancient channels by means of a 
steam flotilla plying upon the waters of the Mekong. 

The actual sources of the Mekong are slili to some 
extent in doubt, though the tipper reaches of the river 
have been explored in some detail by Prjevalsky, by the 
Pundit Krishna who was sent on ait exploring expedi¬ 
tion by the Government of India, by Dutreuil de Rhins 
in 1S93, and by Prince Henri of Orleans and Lieutenant 
E, Roux in 1895. The best information at our disposal 
leads to the belief that the main or wcstcm braneb of 
the river rises on the slopes of Dza-Nag-Lung-Mung in 
about 33* N, lat. and about 93* E. long,, at an altitude 
of 16,760 feet above sea'lcvel, close to the point indi¬ 
cated by Prjevalsky. This stream is called the Liuig- 
Mung until it unites its waters with that of the Nor-Pa- 
Chu, when it assumes the name of Dza-Nag-Chu and 
flows through deep ravines, the surrounding country 
being sparsely inhabited by Tibetan Gejis, a wild tribe 
in a primitive state of civilisation. Lower down it 
receives the waters of the Dza-Gar-Chu and is calltxl the 
Dza-Chu, the name by which it is know'n throughout the 
remainder of its Tibetan course. Immediately below 
this point of junction it forms a rapid of tremendous 
force, its waters flowing so sw'tftly that cv'en in winter 
no ice U able to form upon them. It is none the less an 
insignificant stream, for lower dotvn, just above the 
monastery of Tachi-Gonpa, the Dza-Chu measures bardy 
thirty yards from bank to bank and is less than three 
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feet dwp. Its altitude above sea'level at this point is 
14400 feet. 

Fifty mites towci' down the Dza-Qni is joined by a 
torrent called the Pur-Dong-Chu, and thence to Aten-tze 
the river has only been visited by Frcncli missionaries i 
it seems probable that its general trend is in a south' 
easterly direction. Dutreuil de Rhins followed its tribu¬ 
tary, the Dae-Chu, for a distance of between ninety and 
a hundred and fifteen miles, to its source on the slopes 
of a mountain l 3 , 65 o feet in height above s^-tcvel; his 
way led through dense forest. 

From Aten-tze, in about 28“ 30' N. lat., to Fci-long- 
kiao, in 25* 50’ N., the course of the river was explored 
by Prince Henri of Orleans and M. Roux, It is de¬ 
scribed as broader but very rapid, running through poor 
country with which the Chinese do little or no trade, 
althotigh the region on the left bank is reputed to be 
rich in minerals. At I'ei-long-kiao the rivcr*becl is still 
4,000 feet above sea-lcvd. This place is distant only 
some thirty or forty miles from Sa-yang or Sha-yang, 
near where the river lias been crossed by several ex¬ 
plorers, among them the Pnndit Krishna. From Loma, 
again,—situated some forty or fifty miles hdow Sa-yang, 
on the left bank of the river, in 24" 45' N. fat., at an alti¬ 
tude of 3,600 feet above sea-level—to Ti-an-pi—a place 
fifty miles from Chieng Hong, in 22“ 38' N. lat,, where 
the river-bed is 2,550 feet above sea-level—Prince Henri 
has furnished us with some account of the river. In the 
course of this secdon of his journey, the French ex¬ 
plorer struck the Mekong six times. On each occasion 
the river was found flowing throtigh a deep and narrow 
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valleyj the banks on cither hand rising to a height of 
nearly i^cxM feeL The current was slacks but there were 
numerous difficult rapids, and the stream was crossed 
by two suspension bridges and by a dozen ferries be¬ 
tween Fei- 1 cMig:-klao and Ti-an-pi, at each of which a 
Custom-house w^as set for the colicciloii of The 

banks of the river were uninhabited and unexplored even 
by the natives of the countiy. and were only touched by 
the tracks leading to tlie various ferries and bridgesv 
The explorers published a map of this portion of the 
river, according to which the Mekong flows from Nf to 
S. from Yerkalo to Sa-yang, with a slight inclination 
to the S-E. below that point, until opposite Loma it is 
nearly W. and E. This part of the map, however, is 
Only approximately accurate, having been compiled from 
information gathered from natives of the %*aUey. A lit¬ 
tle below Loma the Mekong turns sharply to the south, 
and at the ferry at Kali, in 24^ N. lat., it is still running 
from N. to S. with a slight inclination towards the 
S.S.W* From Kali it flows S.S.E. to Chieng Hong. 

''This section of the Mekong/' writes M. Vivien St 
Martin, "must he considered not as a trade-route but 
as a harrier to comtncrce,^ suite each crossing of the river 
necessitates a descent and an ascent of from 3 p 3 ^ 
4400 feet each/* 

Here, of course, the river, flowing through Yun-nan, is 
completely Chinesep the only alien clement in tlic region 
being a few Pa l tribes living in some of the richer val¬ 
leys, and some Lo-b, called Lo-kai locally, dwelling in 
some of the hills. 
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Between Fei-Iong-kiao and Oiiertg Hong the ^lekong 
receives numerous tnbutaries, the Pi-kiang above Sa¬ 
ving, the Tze-kiang below; the Yang-pi-kung, which 
falls id near Loma, and the Tong-eul-ho, which flows by 
the town of Pu-cuhfu^ a place famous for its teas. All 
these are left-bank tributaries of the river, and on the 
right are the Lau-cho-ho, which joins the Pe-hsiao and 
falls in below Loma opposite to Yimg-cheu^ the Kain- 
pi-ho or 5e-kiang, and the Heu-ho. 

The Mekong—'Mbe Captain of all the Rivers/" as 
Linschoten called it—stands revealed to us as the third 
or fourth longest river in Asia and the seventh or eighth 
longest river in the worlds flowing from the mountains 
of Tibet, gathering to itBelf the highland torrents of tliat 
country and of Yun-nan^ running through the Shan 
States and Laos, receiving at each step the waters of 
great streams, and finding the sea at last through the 
mazes of its extensive della. The length of the river may 
be roughly computed at about 2,Soo miles, of which some 
1,600 flow through French territory, and l,20o through 
portions of the Chinese empire and Tibet. Its e^cplora- 
don, as we have seen, is mainly a French achievement, 
and it b moreover a ivs>rk w^hich has been aceompUshed 
during the last fifty years. The first steps—and the 
first stqjs arc proverbially the most costly—w^erc taken 
by Henri Mouhot and by de Lagree and Francis Gamier, 
but to the roll of fame upon which these names find so 
high a place many others must be added—names fre¬ 
quently mendoned in these pages, among which, perhaps, 
none have a better right to be remembered than that of 
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M. Pavie, who still lives to carry on his great work of 
revealing to Europeans the secrets of Indo-China, 

The Mcnam^ the great river of Siam, takes its rise in 
the mountains which form the northern boundaries of 
that State. It is no mystery to us, as is still to some ex¬ 
tent the Mekong in its uttermost reacheSp and of iU two 
main branches, the Mertam and the Me-ping, enough has 
already been said incidentally in the chapters relating to 
tlie exploration of Siam. Similarly the rivers of the 
Malay Peninsula* fine and imposing though they be as 
they flow majestically through vast regions of forest, 
call for no special attention. They ah have their sources 
in the main range of mountains which forms the back¬ 
bone of the Peninsulap and though the sources of the 
streams on the eastern slope have not yet been adequately 
examined, their approximate positions are known with a 
fair approach to accuracy. 

Tlie next river which demands examination is the 
Sal win, which falls into the Gulf of Martaban near 
Maulmaiti. Like the Mekong it takes lEs rise in Tibetp 
but its course is not as thoroughly known as is that of 
the more easterly river* According to Pundit Main 
Singh, who was sent on an exploring expedition by the 
Indian Government, and to Prjevalsky, it begins as the 
Kap-chu or Nak^hn, which has two branches, the one 
on the west flowing through the province of Gnari* the 
other from the south running through the province of 
KJiat-shi. It changes its name ivith bewildering fre- 
qucncy, being called the Nap-chu or Nak-xrhu in Tibet, 
the Khara-Ussu, the Om-ebu, Uir-chu, Ghiama Nu-chu, 
Ngeu-kio, Nu-kiang or Nu-chu in Yun nan, and later 
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the Lii-kJang or Lu-tze-kiaiifr and Li-ktang, and finally 
the SalMi'in! The identification of the Lu-tzokiang with 
the SaJwin was established by Desgodins, who followed 
the valley of the river for a distance of 550 miles, and 
was also, as stated in the previous chapter, afiinned by 
Prince Henri of Orleans, wlio further pronounced hint- 
self in favour of the identification of the upper reaches 
of the river with the Oi<hu of Tibet. Sprve and other 
Englishmen surveyed the river from its mouth to a point 
some six hundred miles by river from the coast, and the 
portion of it ivhich flows through Britislt territory is now 
familiarly known. But of its upper reaches no very 
exact data are forthcoming, and it is humiliating to have 
to aeknovriedge that the work which Frenchmen have 
done for the ^Ickong has not been accomplislied in like 
measure by Englisbmen for the Sal win. 

The Irawadi was supposed at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to be identical with the Lu-kiang of 
Yun-tian, which, as we have seen, was subsctjucntly 
proved to he the upper portion of the Salwin, and in 
1731 D’AnvilIc promulgated the opinion that the Tsang- 
po of Tibet was the upper part of the Irawadi. Buchanan 
and palrymplc in lypy added the weight of their opinion 
to this theory, and more tlian fifty years later, when the 
5^0 view was advanced by tlie Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries in Tibet, it received the qualified approval of 
C^onel Henry Yule. The Cerman Kalprotli maintained 
this theory with great insistency, that Jeamed stnologfuc 
placing undue reliance upon Chinese authorities, but as 
wly as 1873 it was traversed by Major Rennell, who 
based his disagreement with the accepted view upon the 


bulk of the waters of tbe Brahmaputra, w hich, he held, 
prOTfcd that the river must have its rise somewhere beyond 
the limits of the mountain boundaries of Assam. In iSaj 
Wilcox, while engaged in exploring the Brahmaputra^ 
crossed the mountains to the south, and Located the 
western sources of the Irawadi^ striking the river at a 
point where it was little more than eight yards across. 
He was unable to visit the eastem branch of the river, 
but his statements as to its source were subsequently 
confirmed by a planter named Lepperp who had obtained 
a considerable amount of native information on the sub¬ 
ject. Wilcoxes opinion^ however, w^as not immediately 
accepted, and in the Government of India sent 

two native pundits to seek the true sources of the Ira- 
wadi. These men failed in tlicir objectp for they did 
not reach die sources, but they brought back wdth them 
a ma^s of information collected from uativesp all of which 
tended to confirm Wilcoxes opinion and to discredit that 
of D^Anrille and Kalproth* It is now known that the 
Tsang-po of Tibet i$ the upper part of the Brahmaputra 
and has no connection with the Irawadi. The sources 
of the Irawadi, which Like those of the Salwin arc still 
far from being adequately exploredp arc generally held 
to be situated in the eastern extension of the Himalaya, 
betw^een Assam and die frontiers of China^ The valley 
of the Ira wadi and those of its principal tributaries in 
British territory have now- beai explored and surveyed 
with considerable accuracy* 

The mountain system of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
as it is now revealed to us, i$ found to be au extension 
of the great idiiualaya range- On the north this forms 
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the range which separates Burma from Assam and 
Manipur, and extends southward in the Yoma-Arakan 
range, which divides Burma from the coast districts of 
Arakan; the Yoma-Pegu range to the south of Mandalay, 
induding the Karin i hills; and the main range of moun¬ 
tains which runs down the centre of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, EastAvard the extension of the Himalayas stretches 
away through the highlands of Yun-nan, across which 
Gamier and his fellows laboured and trudged, to the 
Gulf of Tongking, one great offshoot dividing Tong- 
king from the valley of the Jlekong* There b also an 
isolated range which runs parallel to the shores of 
French Indo-Chiuap while an offshoot of the mountains 
of the Malay Peninsula forms the northern boundary of 
Siam. The majority of these mounrains average some 
three or four thousand feet above the leve! of the plain, 
running up Into preaks w'hich in some instances are as 
much as 13,000 feet in height In the southern portion 
of the grsit peninsula the mountains are covered from 
foot to crest by dense forat, but farther north this is 
exchanged for oaks and pines^ and many of the hills of 
the far interior arc barren of vegetation and are atrewn 
with immense boulders. 

The old theory that the rivers of Indo-China had their 
sources in an immense lake has long ago been discred¬ 
ited, in spite of the fact that the excellent Mendez Pinto 
went out of his way to declare that be had himself vis¬ 
ited thia lake. The lakes of Yun-nan and Tibet are, 
however, a remarkable feature of south-eastern Asia^ and 
those of the latter province still remain inadequately 
explored. In Indo-Giina proper the great lake of Tonle 
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Sap, near the ruins of Angkor, stands i^diout a rival. 
According to Mr. J. S> Black, of Die British Consular 
Service in Siam, “ this great sea of fresh water, which 
measures nearly ifxj miles in length and 20 at its great¬ 
est breadth, rises no less than 21 feet during the rainy 
season, and floods all the adjoining country for miles. 
In the dry season it is not more than 4 Of S 
and it is at this time, during the months of March, April, 
and Alay, that the stirronnd'mg population flock to its 
shores to catch the numerous fish.” It is now recognised 
that the formation of the lake is of comparatively recent 
date. Observations prove that the process of silting all 
along the coast of Indo-China has been effected with 
extraordinary rapidity, and that the whole of the low^ 
tying coast-lands to tlie south of the hDls has been 
foitncd within historical as opposed to geological limes. 
The traveller on the Mcnam River can see, at a point 
some miles above the present capital of Bangkok, unmis¬ 
takable signs of a river-bar which once existed at that 
spot, svherc the stream formerly had its outfall into the 
sea. Similarly the entire delta of the Mekong is of 
recent formation, and there is some reason to believe 
that . 4 ngkor Thom itself, when first it w'as founded, was 
a fort. 

Another geographical feature of interest in these 
rc^ons is the Isthmus of Rra, which Joins the Malay 
Peninsula to Siam and Tenasserirn. The mountain 
chain which, extending in a southerly direction from 
the Himalaya, bisects the Malay Peninsula through its 
entire length, is here broken, and the surveys made by 
the French Government in 1883 disclosed the fact that 
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the greatest elevation ^tbove sea-level amounted to only 
j^50 feet. The possibility of cutting a canal across the 
istlimus is therefore rendered possibki but the construc¬ 
tion of such a work would be very cosUyp and it is 
certainly altogether opposed to British interestSp since 
it would deal a severe blow to the prosperity of Singa¬ 
pore. With the British in Tcnasscrinip therefore^ it is 
highly improbable that such a work wili ever be allowed 
to be put in hand. 

Mention should here be made of yet another geograph¬ 
ical feature of Indo^Chma which deserves attention—the 
great plateau winch lies between Korat and the vaUey 
of the Mekong. A full description of this lias already 
been given in dealing with the journeys of Mouhotp Gar- 
nier and others, but it may here be noted that this high 
landj. with its abrupt ** drops ** into the £at plains of the 
coast-regions^ markSp in all probabilityj, an andent sea¬ 
board whence the waters have receded as more and more 
land was won by the action of the rivers. 

Our task is now completed: the tale is told, and 
Chrysc tlic Golden stands revealed to us, robbed of its 
magic and its mystery, just a common fragment of the 
earth upon which we also tread. It has still a few, a 
very few, secrets left for discovery by the adventure¬ 
some—the actual sources of the Salwin and the Irawadi 
among the number; but for the rest it has been traversed 
agaiii and again by alien explorerSp and a man must go 
far a£eld indeed if to-day he w’^ould break new ground. 
The geographer has done his workp and lias done the 
mo^t of it in less than a century of rime; and it remains 
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for the sdcxtdst and the ethnologist—abov^ all the eth¬ 
nologist—to complete the taslc^ More than this, Chrj^se 
is held to-day almost wholly by the nations of the West i 
by Great BiitaiTi and by France; the welfare of lu peo¬ 
ples are in the keeping of strangers, who have already 
done much to bring peace and plenty to these troubled 
lands. Much more, however, still awaits the doing, 
for the white nations have not yet discovered the secret 
wliereby the subject peoples may be preserved from the 
action of that swift degeneracy which too often follows 
on the heels of civilisation. In the past the East has 
suffered much at the hands of Europeans, and the bur¬ 
den of otir sins should press sorely upon us. The age 
of frank brutality has passed away for ever, and has 
been replaced by an age of philanthropy and humanita- 
rianisni. Of old, white men wrought greatly and meant 
ill; now the position is reversed,—we work on a smaller 
scale and with a host of the best intention a. The future 
alone can decide whether the nations of Etinope^ Eng¬ 
land, France, Holland, and nmv also the United States 
^hc w kite peoples who have assumed the responsibility 
for ordering the destinies of the East—tviU prove them¬ 
selves equal to the task of making full amends for all 
the evd that was done in Asia by {<Ak of their blood in 
centuries which have passed away* 
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PEitSiHDN, Capt. R- Boiueau. Report on the Eistera Frontisr 
of Britiih India; with an Appends; and a Snpplcmcnt by 
Dr. Bayfield on the British Political Relations with Aifv 
Maps. fivo. Calcatta, i&jS- 

Ric Dx. D. An account of wnw of the Petty Stales 

lyins north of the Tenasserim Provincest drawn up from the 
Jountals and Reports of D. EJchirdson. By E. ^ Blundell, 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bcneal, VoL s, 1836, pp. 
601-615, 68S-7 o?,J Map and plate, fivo. Calculta, 

BtnuTEY, Lt.-Coil. H. Some Account of the Wars between Bur- 
mah and China, together wilh the Joumals and Rnules of 
ihnce different Embassies sect to Pekin by the King of Ava; 
taken from Burmese documents. (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. pp. 121, 403. S+i-) Calcutta, 

TS37. 

McLeod, Capt. T, E. Abstract Journal of an Expedition to 
Kiang Hung on the Chinese Fncnttier, starting from Moul- 
mein on the 13th December, 1S36, (Jonmal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol 6 , p. 9851.) Svo. Calcutta, 183?- 
Hansay, Caft. S. F. Abstract of the Journal of a Route 
travelled by CapL S. F. Hannay, of the 4 ntli Rep^^nt 
Native Infantry, from the Capital of Ava to the Amber 
Mines of the Hukong Valley on the southeast fronlicr of 
Assam, By Capt. R, Eoileau Pemberton- (Journal of the 
Asiatic Sodely of Bengal, Vol. fi, p. 34 S ) 8va. Calcutta, 

1837. 

RiCHASDSoii, Dv, D. Abstract Jcpumal of an expedition from 
.Moulniein to Ava through the Kareen couatry, between De¬ 
cember. 1836, and Jime, 1837. (Journal of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of BenBal, Vol. 6 , 1837. PO- 1005-1022.) Svo. Calcutta, 
MAuxmi, Rev. H. Travels in South-Eastern Asia, embracing 
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Htndustiui. Malaya, Siam, and China: with Noiicts of 
numerous Missionary Slattonj, and a fuU acmuiit of the 
Btintian Empire. 2 volt Map. Bvo. London. jSjjt 
NEWBOut, Capt, T* J. Political and StatisticaJ Account o£ the 
British Sottiementi in the Straits of Malacca, via.: Pinaitg, 
Malacca, and Singapore^ with a History of the Malayan 
States of the Peninsula of Malacca. 2 toJs. Maps. Sea. 
London, 

■^RtCHAiuiapjf. Dt D. Journal of a Mission from the Supietne 
Govemment of India to the Court of Siam, (Joumd o( tire 
Asiabc Society of Bengal VoL 8, p, lottf; 9, pp. i, 21^} Sio. 
Cnlcuttfl, i839-ia4a 

Lafoxd de Lukctt* CApn C, Voyages atitemr du Monde^ ct Hau- 

fragM caebre^ 0 vols. Portrait nnd plates. Rl, Svo. 
Parisj 1844. 

Woo®. B. Eietitirts from a Report of a Jotimey into the Nnga 
Hills m 1844. (jfotirnaJ of the Asiatic Sockty of Bengnl, 
*3. 771.) 8 m Calcutca. 1^44. 

Rta.fAun, J. T. Reladon dcs Voyages faits par les Arabes rt 
lea Persons dans I’lnde et A la Chine dans le se Siede. 

3 ¥oL^ i 6 mu. Paris, 1S45, 

AilOE'T.FfeDA, Gix^MFlUt TJCAOUTTI DE t'AKAHR . , * par 

M. RrjSAi,,^ Vol, 1, and Vol. 2; Part i. a vols. Mapsc 
4to. Paris, tH^SL 

— Ditto, Tome a Seconde partit 4to. Paris, 1883, 
’<Li)CA?f, J. R. Sketch of the Physical Geography and Geology 
of the Malay Peninsula. {Journal Indian Archipelago, Vol. 

2. pp. Bj-ijSr) Svo. Stdgapore, tS4j8L 

j, R. Journal of a Voyage to the Eastern Coast and 
Islands of Johon. (Journal Indian Archipelago, Vol. 3. pp. 
616-624.) Svo, Singapore, 1848, 

'^ATOE. Rtv. p. A Journey in Johore. (Journal Etdian Archi¬ 
pelago, Vol. 3. pp. so^) Ev'o. Singapore, 1849. 
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-'tAVTtE. Ret. P. A Journeys in the Mciwnefcaban States of the 
MijJay Pcninstih. (Joumal Indian ArcMpckgo, Val, 3, pp. 
153-161,) 8VO. Singapore, 1S40, 

O'Rimv E, Rough Notes on the Gi&olofiia] and Geographical 
Charictert&tics of ihe Tenasserim PmvinGes. { Joumal In¬ 
dian Archipelago, VoL 3, pp. 385^1 > Singapore, 

ia 4 g. 

O'Riley, R Notes on the Tract of Coontry lying between the 
head of the ZimmS River and the Source of the Kaundran, 
adjacent to the Siamese border Province of Ryout Rating. 
(Journal Indian Archtpelago, Vo 4 . 4^ pp- Svo, 

Singapore^ i8sa 

UfiATj A. Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of the 
Kingdorn of Siam, with a DescnptiDii of the Manners^ Cn^ 
toms, and Law,'^ of the Modem Siamese- Map and illii$tra- 
tionSr LondOOp 1852. 

Eakl, G. W. Cbnlrlhtitions to the Physkal Geography of Sottih- 
eastern Asia and Australia- (Journal Indian Ardupelago* 
Vol. 6 . pp. 243-377 ^ N- S.. Vol. 2, pp. 278-286,) Maps. 8vo. 
SlngapCFre* 1852, 185S. 

Beake, Sir Pea nos. Tlie World Encompassed; being his nest 
Voyage to that to Nombre dc Dios. Collated with an nr- 
published Manhsciipt of Frauds Fletcher, with Appendices 
LUnslrative of ihe same VoryagCp and IntTOductioo, by W. S. 
W. Vaux. (flhklnyt Society** pnbhcatioiis, VoL 16.) 8va 
London, 1854^ 

Pall£COIx, Mc3l Description dti Royatime Thai on Siam, com- 
prenant la Topographie, Hlstoire NatUfelie, Mtzurs ct Cmi- 
tnmes. Legislation, Languep etc. a vqk. Map and plates, 
linio- Ligny, 18 S 4 - 

*^CRAwyyED, J. A. Descriptive Diettonary of the Indian Islands 
and ndjacenl Countties. Map. &vo* London, 1856. 

Paaees, H. Geographical Notes on Siatn. with a New Map of 


tJie Lower Piirt of the MeruRi River. (JournsJ of the Roiril 
Geographical Sociely, Vof. 2di 1856, pp. map.) Svo. 

London. 

Smith, Ok. Wiuiam. Dktiotiary of Greek and Roman Geogra¬ 
phy, 2 vole, WVkhI eats. Svia Londoa, 1856-7. 

Yrn^ Chu Sm Hknkv, Narrative of Major Pbayre*s Missioo 
to the Court of Ava; with Notices of the Country, Govetn- 
meat, and People; and Note* on the Geologieil Features of 
the Banks of the River Irawadec, and of the Country north 
of the Gty of Amarapooro, by Thomas Oldham. Maps and 
plates. 4tO. Calcutta, 1856. 

Bowuirn, Sia J. The Kingdom and People of Siam, with a 
Narrative of the Mission to that country tit 1855, Main fw- 
s) miles, and plates. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1857. 

Imma in THt FiPiEENTa Crntoiv J being a CbUection of Narra¬ 
tives of Voyages to India in the Century preceding the 
Poi^guesc Discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, from 
Latin, Persian, Russian, and Italiiin sources, translated into 
^h-sh. Edited, with an futroducilDn, by R, H. Major. 
{Hakluyt Society's publications, Vol, osl) Bva London. 
iSS 7 - Contains, among other nailers, Nicola Cbntrs 
Travels in the East, m the early part of the Fifleenth 

VlTLE, Capt. }f. On the Geography of Burma and Its Tributaty 
States, in illustration of a New Map of those Regions, (Jour- 
nai of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 27, pp, 54-108.) 
Map, gyfl, London. 1857, 

VuL^ Col. Si» H. Narrative of ihc Mis^^oa sent by Lhc Got^ 
cmor^Genural of India to the CcHirt of Aia m 1855: with 
Nollws of the Cosinlry, Covemmentp aed People. Maps and 
I> 3 at«, London, 1858, 

O RileVji E, Joomal of a Tour to Karen Nee for the purpose 
of opeoiDff a to the Shan Traders from Mobyay 
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and the adjacent Shan Territory direct v> TcitmB:oo. (Jour¬ 
nal of tbe Indian Archipelago^ N, S, Vot ^ pp- J91-457-) 
8va SingaporCp 1858. (Also journal of the Ro)'al Geo- 
graphica] Society^ VoL J2, pp, iiS4“Ji6,) Notes. Map, 
Svo. London, 

Tickcu, LitUT.-Cot, S- EL Itinerary, with Memoranda, chiedy 
Topographical and Zoological, through the southerly por¬ 
tions of the district of nAmherst, province of TemfiSerim. 
{Journal of the Asiatic Sodety of Bengal^ Vot a&t p. 421+) 
Bvci. Calcutta, 1859. 

CAiiniELL, James. Notes on the Antiquities, Natural History* 
etc.^ el£L, of Cambodia, compiled from Mauu scripts of the late 
E. F, J. Forrest, and from luEoTTnation derived from the 
Rev. Dr. House* etc.* etc. (Journal of the Rojai Geographical 
Society* Vd, 30* iSdo, pp. iSa-lpS.) 8v&, London. 

KiKc, D. O. Travels in Siam and Qwnbodia, (Journal of the 
Royal Gcf}graphieal Society, VoL 30t iB6o* pp. 177-18^^ map,) 
8va London. 

Des MAZUWts, Vjptv Rev* Thomine. Memorandum on the 
Coimtncs between Thibet, Yuoan* and Burmah. With Notts 
and a Comment by LieuL-Col. H. Yule, (|oufual of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vd. ^ p. 1)67*) 8vo- Calcutta, 

mu 

ScMOMiLuaoK, Sin R. H. Boat Excursion from Bangkok, in Siam* 
to the Fechaburri, on the Western Shore of the Gulf of Bam* 
(Journal ol the Royal Googrupblcal Society, Vol. 31* pp, 

331.) Svo. London^ ififii, 

Spsve, Catt. R., and IL H. F. Cointnunicatiou vfith the 

South-West Provinces of China from RangMn in Britbh 
Pegu, (Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society^ Vol, 
St ppr 45-47 ) Map. 8vol London, 1S61, 

5cE0MSt%;ic^ Sis R. H, Travels in Siam. (Proceedings of the 
Royal (Stographical Society, Vol. 5, pp, iiS-iip,} 8vo. Lou- 
dcHv tS6j. 


Moubot, R JTotM tin Camhodi*, Lao CourUfy, sic. (Jour- 
nal of tbe Jlc^al Gcoerapbical Socicly, Vol. Ja, pp, I4a^]dij.) 

Map. Svo^ Loaddn, ifl6s. 

Thr TBAms op LtroovicA di VAirmiiA in Edyrr, Svua, 
Arabia DfsEitTA and Arabia Fjelis, in Persia. Ijidia, and 
Etkidfia, 1303 »o j 50a Translated from the Italian edJtioo 
of tsio. with a Preface hy J. Winter Jones, and edited, with 
Notes and an IntfodHclion, by G. Percy Badger. (Hakluyt 
Society's publications, Vol. 3i> Map. 8 vo, Loncjtin, 1863. 
ScsosiBtJiuxii. Sir R. H. A visit to Xiengmai, the principal city 
of llic Laos Of Shan States. (Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Of Beogal, Vol, jj, p. 387.) 8 va, Calcutta, 1S63. 

Strvensok, Capt. J, F. Account of a visit to the Hot Springs 
of Pai in the Tavoy District. (Journal of the Astatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. 33, p. 383, J Svo, Calcutta, ifS63, 

Mourot, H. Travels in tlie Central Parts of Indo-China 
(Siam), Cambodia, and Laos during iSjB-do. j voIsl Map 
^nd platn. Sira LaEidon^ 

WiLuAua, D*. C Extract from Journal of a Trip to Bliamo. 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 33, p, 189, > 

Svo. Calcutta, iSfi^ 

WiuiAus, IX C. Menwraudwra on the Question of BriiSsh 
Tr^e with Western Chioa idd Burmah. (Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 33, p. 407.) Svo. Calcutta, 
1864, 

BAsnAN, Dr. A. A visit to the Rained Cities and Buildings of 
Cambodia. (Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 
3 Si pp. 74 *S 7 -) Map, Svo, London, t86s, 

Rcv. C, Notes of a Trip up the Salween. (Jounial of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoJ. 34, p t. 11, 135. ) gvo. 
Calcutta, 1865, 

WiLtiAMj. J, M. Memorandum on Railway Communication 
with W estem China and the iatermediale Shan Stales from 
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tbt P&ft of Reiii^poq iii British. Btirnia- Map. Folio- Lan- 
doiit 1865. 

A DEscilipriON Of the Coasts of East Africa aka Malabar is 

THE 6£C.|SPnN<; OF THE SIXTEENTH CCNl^/KV^ b/ DuATtC 

Barbosa, a Portugucat Translated from an early Spani^ 
^lanuscript in the Barcelona Ubrary, wtih Notes and a 
PrcfBce^ by the Hon. Henry E J. Stanley* {Hakluyt So¬ 
ciety's puh^ticatioIl5^ Vol. 35r) Svo. London^ 1866. 

Cathay and the Wav Thithch- being a CoUeclton of MedievsJ 
Notices o( China. Transiaied and edited by OA. H. Ylde 
, . . wiili Essay on the Inlerconrse feetiffeen China and 
the West previous to the Discovery of the Cape Route, 
(Hakluyt Soctety^s publicalionSp Vols. 3^ and 37’) ^ vols* 
Svo, Londcin, 1866. 

KehnedTp H. G. Report of ati Expedition made into Southern 
Laos and Cambodia in the early part of the year tS^ 
(Joiimal of the Roj-al Geographical Societyp Vot 37- PP- 
327.) ^lap, SvOl London, 1867* 

Thomson^ Joun^ The Anttg[uitics o( Cambodia: a series of 
Photographs taken on the spot, with Letterpress descrip¬ 
tion. Oblong 4to. Edinburgh^ 1867. 

WtM-lASiSp J, M., iJnd C H, Luard. Copied oi the Sun^ey Re¬ 
port, dated the 15th June, 1867, and of the Journals, Maps, 
Scction.>i, ele., attached therein, respecting Rangoon and 
Western China, etc Folio. London, 1S67. 

The PnHJPPiNR Iuands^ MotiJCCAs^ Sun, Cammdia, JapaiTp 
AND China, at the Close of the Sixteenth by 

Antonk> de ^lurga. Trm&laled from the Spanish, with 
Notts and a Prcfaini* and a Letter from Luis Vaea de Torres 
describing his Voyage through the Torres Straits, hy the 
Horn Henry E J. StanJer. (Hakluyt Sexuet/s puhlicatioiis, 
VoL 30-) Maps and plate. Bvo. Londonp i368. 

PoKPtT ——- Report of a Route-Survey made by Pundit — 
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frotn Nqta] to Ltia&a, and ihctiet through the Upper Valley 
of the Brahnupdtra to its Source, By CapL T. G. Moiit- 
gomeric. {Joamal ot the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 
38, pp, I 20 -il 0 ~) Map, Sr-o, Loodon, 1868, 

WiLUAtaS, Clement. Through Bwrmali to Western China ; be¬ 
ing Notes of a Journey in to establish the practica¬ 
bility of a Trade-Route between the [rawaddi and the Vang- 
tse-KuTitg. Map and plates. Sva London, iS6S, 

CooptB. T, T- Letter from, on the Course of the Tsan-po and 
Irrawaddy and on Tibet. (Proceedings of tbe Royal’Geo¬ 
graphical Sodety, Vol. 13, pp, 39a“3®3-) Map, 8vo. London, 
18691 

Jenkins^ H. L. Notts on thu Burmese Route from Assam to 
the Hookoon^ VaUej^^ ( Ffpcccdingi ol RoyaJ GeOgraph* 
ical Swety, Vol. 13, pp. 244-^) &va. London, 1869, 
Mao-eod^ W. Ci ffnd RjcliAansoN, Da, D. Copy of Papers relat¬ 
ing to ilie Rome of CapL \VV C, Mncleod from Moulmeiii 
to the Fronlkrs of China, and to ttie Route of Dr. Riehanl- 
son on hit Fourth Mission to the Shan ProvSuecs of Burmah, 
or Extracts from the same. Map. Folia Lofidoup 18691 
t>I*£CT CoaiHEACE WITH THE SHAN StATTS AKH We 5T Op ChIHA, 

sir Railway jFfiOM Rangoon to KiA.Y-HtrNCy on the Uppee 
Kamboja Rtpeic, on the Soltk^We5t Feontiek of CtiisNA. 
Meinorial from the Wakefield Oiamber or Commerce to the 
Lords of Her Majesty's Treasitiy, 8va London, iB6^ 

The TtiiEEE Voyages op Vasoo ha Gama anq nia Vjc£^ 
BOVALTVp fraui the Lendas da India of Caspar Correa, * * * 
TmnsJated from the Portuguese, with Notes and an Intro¬ 
duction, by the Horn Henry K J. Stanley. (Hakluyt So¬ 
ciety 5 publications, VoL 42.) Portrait, plate, etc- 8va 
LondonH 1869. 

AndhlsoNj Dil J, Tlie Iraiwady and its Sources. (Joamal 
of the Royal (^eograpbicaJ Society, Vol. 40, pp^ 2&5-J03.) Svo. 
Lioudon, 167a 
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Vtmwi piq Bhairta. Royal SvOk Calcottap 1871. 

Coom, T* T, Travds of a Pioneiu of Commerte in Pigtail anj 
PettieoaU; or An Overlaod Journey fraiti Diina towards 
India, ^lap and plate- 8vgl London^ 1^71. 

GAKNt£K« F. Voyage loiotain aui Royaumes dc Canibodge et 
Laouwen par Jea et ce qui sV Mt passi jiisqn^cn 

1644^ (Bulletin de la Soci^te dc Gco^aphifip PariSp 1871(2), 
pp, 245-289.) 8VO. Jifap. 

Marco Polo. The Book of Scr Marco Polov the Venetian^ con- 
ceming the Kingdoms and Maoeb of the Ea^L Newly 
translated and edited^ with Notes, cltp by Colond Henry 
Yule, s ?cil5. Maps and platcL avo, London^ iStt. 

-Ditto. Third edition^ revised throughout in the light of 

recent discoveries^ by Henri Cordicr (of Paris), With a 
Memoir of Hairy Yule by bis daughterp Amy Frances Yule. 
2 ?o 3 s, London, 190X 

SladeNj Sir E. B. Copy of Major Sladcn^s Report on the 
Bhamo Route: Official Narrative of the Expedition to ex¬ 
plore the Trade Routes to China t-id Bhamo,^ under llie 
guidance of Major E B. Sladen^ Polittcal Agentp Mandalay: 
with connected papers. Map. (Pajliamentaty fteporh) 
Folia London, 1871, 

Slaifen^ ^Iajou E. B. Expedition from Burma, n'd the Irra¬ 
waddy and Bhamo^ to Snuth-Westem China. (Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, VoL 41, pp. 257-281.) 
Map. Svex London, iSjt. 

Peal, S. E Notes on a Visit to the Tribes inhabiting the Hills 
South of Sihsagor, Assairu (Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. 4^ pt^ L P-) 8vo. Calcutta, 1:871 

Ba^tjelo, G. T* Narrative of a Journey from Ava to the Fron¬ 
tiers of Assam, and hack, perfanned belween December, 1836; 
:md May^ 1837. (Selections of Papers, regarding the Hdl 
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Tracts i^ctwccn A^in a.nd Eurmniit and on the Upper 
BraJunaputra^ VeL 5.) Large 8vo. Calniiu^ i 37 :J, 

Coopcst^ T. T. The Mishmee HiUs: An Account of a Journey 
made in an Attempt to Feudrate Thibet from Assam to 
open new routes for Commerce, Map and plates. lamo. 
London^ 1873. 

OAKNiEt^ F. Voyage d'Exploratioii cn Indo-Chine^ effecttii 
pendant lea annees tS66: 1S67, et 186^ etc. £ vols. Maps 
and plates, and Atlas (oliop 4L0L Paris, 1873. 

Ggimm, W* Joijfncy from Upper Assam towards Hookhoom, 
Ava, and Rangoon. (Selections of Papers regarding the 
Hill Tracts between Assam and Bnrmahp and on the Upper 
Brahmaputra* VoL 4-) Large Svo. Calcutta, 1873. 

Jenjciks* H. Notes on a Trip acTOSS the Fatkoi Range from 
Assam to the Hookoong Valley, in (Selections of 

Papers regarding the Hill Tracts hetwerri Assam and Bur- 
niah, etc., Vol. 6.) Large 8vo, Calcutta, 1873. 

JattKLN^, R U Notes on the Burmese Route from Assam to 
Hookoong Valley. (Selections of Papers regarding the Hilt 
Tracts between Assam and Burmah, etc,+ Vet 7.^) Large 
Svo. Map, CoJeotta, 1873. 

ScLEcrtoNS OF pAPi 3 ts recakhinc Tan Hnx Tmacts As- 

SAj£ AUB BimifAn, AND OS roE^ UppEg BaAaMAPcmA* 
Large 8va. Calcutta, 1873. 

The Fust Voyage Rot'KD the Wofuj^, by MagcITan. Translated 
from the Accounts of Pigafetta and other contemporary 
writers^ accompanied by Original Documents, with Notes 
and an Introduction^ by Lord Stanley of Alder ley. (Hak¬ 
luyt Society's publicationsi, Vol. sa,) Portrait, map, etc. 
8vo. London, 1874. 

hCchfAHoifj Lieut.-G)L. a. On Our Prospects of Opening 
a Route to Soirth-Westem China, and Eatplorations of the 
French La Tonnuiu and Cambodia. (Proceedings of the 
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Rojral Geographical Society, VoL i8i, pin 463 -^+) Bto. 
Lotidon^ i8p4. 

Tws Couu£!rrAiLE£S or tm Great Atokso OAuiDoirmiaui^ Sec- 
gwD Viceroy or Traixslatcd frmti iht Portuguese 

tditiou of 1774, With Kotes and iin liiirodutttcm, by Walter 
de Gray Birch. 4 vols. (Hakluyt Sodeiy^s puhltcstionst 
Vots. 53, 5 S» ^ Maps and platca. Sva London, 1S75, 
1877, 18S0, 1S84 

CofiYroN^ J, Trade Routes bclwccn British Btimiah and Western 
China. (JoumaLof the Royal Geof^phical Society,, VoL 45, 
pp. 329-2491.) Map, Bvo, LondDit, [Bys^ 

Maxoary, a. IL Extracts of Letters from Mr^ Margary, (Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society^ VoL i$v' PP- sSB- 
391J Kvo. London, 1875. 

i/TnoMsos, Jonfs^ The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and 
China* or. Ten Years^ Travel^ Adrculures^ and Residence 
ahroacL Plates. Bvo. London, iSys- 

Anderson, John^ Mandalay to Momeln: A Narrative of the 
Two Expeditlcrtu to Western China of 1B16S and 1875, under 
Colonel Edward Sladen and Colonel Horace BronTte. 
Maps and plan^^ Bvo^ London. 1R76. 

JDESGontNs, l^AbbL Le cours superieur des deuves de ITndo- 
Chine. (Bulleiin Societe de Geographie (6 S.), T. pp. 
303-205.) five. Paris, 187&. 

DE;«»ntNs_, CAiini; Pays frontieres du Thibet, de la Birmanie 
et du Yun-naiL (Bulletin Sodete de C^graphie (d 5 .)^ T. 
13 , pp. 401-413:) 8vo. Paris, 1S74 

Desgodins, VAbbL Notes geologi^nc^ 3 a route de Yerkato 

a Pa-tang. (Bulletin Socidtc dc Geographic (6 S,), T. 12, 
pp. 45r3-5fi8.> 8va Paris, 1S76. 

HarmaNd^ Dr. ~ Voyage an Cambodge. (BuHetin Soriete 
de Geographic (6 S,), T. 12^ ^iap- 8vo. 

Paris, 1876. 
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a. R. The Journey of, from to BTiamOi, and 

back to Manwync . . , i^ilti Condudttig; Chapter hy Sir 
Rutherford Akock. Jlap and portmiL Syo. London, 1376. 

Makoai^y', a. R- Esttadis from the Diary o! ihc late Mr Mar- 
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sequent Letters], {Proceedm^ of the Royal Geographical 
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DcscodeNs^ L'Aim£. Territoire de Balhang, Notes^ (Bulletin 
Soeietc de Geographie (6 S-), T. t;3h pp^ buHtk^a,) 8vOp 
Paria, 1876. 

CoTTAij, IL Overland Route to China, t?id As^ni, Tcnga Paul 
River, Khuntf, and Singphoo Country, across the Irrawaddi 
River into Ynnan. (Prciceedingis. of the Royal GcogtaphicaJ 
Society, VoJ. 31 , pp, S^595^> Svo. London, 1877. 

Dtn-LTrs, J. Vo^-age an Yun-nin. (Bulletin Society de Geog¬ 
raphic (6 SJ( % 14- PP- S-S?, 151-185, map.) Svo, P^ri$, 
1S77. 

Harmanz^, Dsl J. Les lies re Foulo-Condor, le baut Don-ntu 
ct acs habtlanta. Rapport adres.si^ an president de la So- 
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THE NILE QUEST 

A Record of the Exploration of the Nile and JU Basin. 

By Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, 

G.C.ftLG., K-C.B. 

{PnTsidcnl of the Afncan Swdetj}, 


drew- Sitentj /(imtmfima fivm and 

^ iAi Sltd Ajf fi/Atrt, ^ J_ (j, lJ4t(TliflLOJ4E.W. 


Sontt Exirveis fmm tiie 

The Spectator,— "The rmrd or the bqpnning m (he dimmeM 

^G^of hibk^ and CKtesdflEif down to onr awn day, could ngt fail to be a 
faicmatifli; siOT^. ^ ^ * Sir Hany Johr^toA hu 4ofle a UKrnI servke in 
HtEjng forth UieoTten Eangted rcfidlsnF Ardoui captafatkm m a cjfitr OArnitiVE.” 

The Tlna^—■■ F™ art beltr;r Audi ihta Sir Harry J.dtnilaii To tdl 

the taJe of 'pie Nile Qu^' ric IrMjes |lw rrmlcs of tucoLivc tnTOllcli, 
prtijcing narrnthe with biagfjLuhi»I ^etcbei, , . , tit holds tht 
Ijalaace wsth jndicid irajiirtuHly^ uikI vindica|« wme ttnjosik dt^^diicd 
itipUtitEbDfu. . , + It h ^mgulotly nlEiactive^ and tome of hti descrii]^ ioni at 
flCtrncrY JemJ Ibc umvt t*c« may vie with the b«t of the e!Ctneia Ifotrt the 
works oT cloquenL Iravollcra.^ 


The Momlpj^ Post. —"Sir Ilany Johnston has mitniiably siacceede^J in 
nr«ciiLiD|r ta wjih tb« Moiy of iKb ciptoraliofv odd disoDvery of the Mfe Jjosjn 
JIu uilEiruite pereonat knowledge of ihc African enntinent enabicf fiira to 
fOMBEiun^ OM wilhom that kjiowMgo could hope Eg 40 p the conditions 
under whidip Imle by litde^ the i&faa-inaiiaja hrtHJy^ht from the iiiEeiiur of the 
coFvtmani was ptoced togelliidr by the georaiklun of MiDcocdmo aewt 
Jlie pnldllhersbave iulmlnibly done- (heir parL*' 


rhe ®aJlj Chpcnicle,—*^A rascinaiinf roemd hrillianily totd, ii u 
■ womSoTfu inrcp , . . the interest of the reader is pcrpeluj|% iilmiiliilrd hv 
sond^ pEcked ^loLiDmphs nu^rufictuETy executed An tj^ocUent mapp 
logethor with a full and CarorbUy cocnpiled mdei* complete a slaibdud work '' 


SL James S Gazettei— Thii valume h u j^Dod send-oir to the ^rics. 
It JS a sEot^ of inEen!^, even thdlliog mtcrrslp ami ts lold with lilrnuyakiil and 
m tin* munner at a man who bos a thorougb knowlovigt of his iubjeei/' 

The Miuiches^r Guardian.— ""We know of no book in which ibe 
whole hilto^ of Nile O^plofation, fram the earliest tltnrs np to the Very bteit 
dLscovtrjrt in the Sobit and Bahr-el>GhA£cl recians^ U narrated soi fnlJr and 
AccurtKly is H is bert ^ 


Lonbons LAWRENCE St BULLEN, Limited, 

i6 IlcDricita Street, CatfcsI Gud«ii. >V.C, 
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THE PENETRATION 
OF ARABIA 

A Recard of ihti OevelDpzttetit of Western Knowledge 
coficcrplii£ ilie Arabian Peninsula. 

By D. G, HOGARTH. M.A. 

(Pdilow orMagiUtcap Oidbrd}, 

Author of **A Wandering Scholar in the Lovant^ 

mrA lK^f^ aud alts Tttsf /Hfgi Afa/n jB 

ifj J. O. ISAILTklULOMCW^ 


fmm s&me Reviewii 

The Atbeil»llin.— "It l* » lilcnij, Sd*nlil5c. Mtl, ** miy CiHil. a 
poblkal giin to be placed in poa^esMui of « staiadiud WOfk dcscrtbing thr 
exploration of Arftl>ia+" 

The Times,— '*Wr. ITogarih rises lo imt eloqncncep and with 

tmdvrn and mx&tery. There u iirengib and justice, nwreovex, m htt ^g- 
Iflenii of Jflen. H e has ptodiiood a woil; which m not onlv i laJ^hjc addiiioo 
to Dr. wsr\i^ bTil+ to tue his. own WOftW ** ihc * poiatiiatioft 0l 

■Jmoal all oar knowlcd^r of AMbia. It ii ±t effcctite cuB^petalor thal 
has ai^Micd to Cajl Kitlcf^a disciiMion of Arabian gc4£^^hy» now tePic 
fifty ytsajs old.^ 

The Moroltigr Post— “An eiKyElopanalaoftirawle^lee cancel 
fainniis pcflinkalJU The atoiy i* replete wfth importatit lijsHifls iis lo Hw 
vitality And character of the ^^Olsll;lIl popalAtkai+” 

The Stfiil(lard+'="‘* A Mipamary—Imninoas and eaaCt—of iJw lileratare of 
trav^ in ibit part of the world. . * . A scholaHy Eortcy of advcnturoai 
ihoufih lardy geostrapbica! Tvseaidl,"* 

The St James’s Gazette.— Mr. Heath's compStatkn cif ih* Msto^ 

cd ihe inseralahle land is icbolarly u well as cciapncbensivc. It b a laDtaWe 
iddition to the 

The WoPld.— “Amhta has alwip ipdaceti Snrnepld and ^ntcrtiiQiiw 
travcllerx^ on whose Italve aceoimts of iheif iwncyi Mr. f[o|:arih draw* wiiB 
™d effect. His book U fnll of rnEeKft, and a worthy raccisScrr to bJT Hairy 
Johofiton^a work on iho N 


LosDONt LAWRENCE ^ BOLLEN, LiHitm* 

iS liforktia Street Conmt Garden^ W.CL 
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